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THE FRENCH PROJECT OF MEDIATION. 


rumours which end in nothing are generally 
mischievous ; but the injury which arises from reports of 
intervention in America is almost unprecedently great. The 
starvation of Lancashire is caused, not by a deficiency of 
cotton in the world at large, but by an absence of sufficient 
commercial inducement for procuring it from the countries 
where it is grown. No merchant is bound to ruin himself by 


de the- for six months in utter idleness would be ruinously wasteful 


thrown on his hands in an over-stocked market. rd 
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for the purpose of reopening the ports, wee will never again 
allow them to be closed; for the renewal of a bloody and 
hopeless contest would be even more justly obnoxious to 
general feeling than the continuance of a struggle in which it 
may perhaps be difficult to pause. It is also evident that the 
Government of Washington would refuse to acquiesce in a 
truce, except in the confidence that it must expand into a 


definitive peace. The Northern preparations have been made 


| at enormous expense, and the ranks of the army are for the 


moment full. ‘The maintenance of half a million of soldiers 


Russet has sufficiently puzzled traders by publishing within 2nd a promiscuous grant of furloughs would only lead to the 
a single fortnight two official estimates of the stock of final disappearance of recruits who have with difficulty 


Southern cotton, as consisting respectively of 2,000,000 and | 
of 4,000,000 bales. It may, however, have been the duty of | 
the Government to circulate as widely as possible all the 


been attracted by unprecedented bounties. A temporary 
peace would be almost as costly as war, and it would 
provide few additional resources. As the tariff would 


information within its own reach, although it may be unre- , 20t be altered, there is no reason why commerce should revive, 


liable and contradictory. Manufacturers and merchants ma 


nor could the sea be more open than’ at present to Federal 


still be induced to encourage Indian imports by the know- Shipping. On the other hand, the South would profit by the 


ledge that the American stock, whether large or small, is at 
present shut out of the European market by the blockade. 


be further interrupted by announcements of diplomatic at- 
tempts to raise the blockade. It appears that the French | 
Government has at last formally invited England and Russia» 
to join in an application to the belligerents for an armistice, 
which might give an opportunity for negotiating a peace; and 
as Governments are in the habit of feeling their way before | 
they commit themselves by regular overtures, it may be _ 
assumed that the Courts of London and St. Petersburg had | 
previously received notice of the project, and that they have | 
made up their minds on the answer to be returned. At all events, 
the policy of France is certainly consistent. The blockade would 
have been raised many months ago but for the steady per- 
sistence of England in the neutral system which American 
newspapers characteristically ascribe to national cowardice. 
Unless the French Government had been either prepared 
to act alone, or assured of English co-operation, no plan of 
intervention would have been formally proposed. It is im- 
possible to assert positively that the assent of England has 
been withheld, but, on the opposite supposition, some of 
the gravest members of the Cabinet must have been 
guilty of unaccountable indiscretion. Mr. GLApDsTONE’s | 
Southern sympathies were only expressed in the theo- 
retical proposition that Mr. Jerrerson Davis had suc- 
ceeded in making a nation. Since his Northern tour, Sir | 
G. C. Lewis and the Duke of Somerser have gees 
explained the cogent reasons of policy and of law whi 
prohibit the immediate recognition of the Confederacy. It | 
is certain that neither statesman can have anticipated 
the early concurrence of his Government in a mediation 
which would practically assume the independence of the 
South ; and as the campaign has since taken no decisive turn, it 
is difficult to understand what reason or excuse could be— 
offered for a sudden change of policy. Every Minister must 
be fully aware of the commercial disturbance which is caused 
by any prospect, however remote, of opening the Southern 
ports. The French Government is of course at liberty to in- 
terfere, either alone or in concert with Russia; but if England | 
stands aloof, an offer of mediation will be nugatory, unless it — 
is followed by a dangerous and doubtful employment of 
force. It is true that the advocates of the South assert that 
the Federalists desire intervention; but nothing in the con- 
duct of the Washington Government, or in the language of its 
Supporters, tends to confirm their statement. If Mr. Lincotn 
has really invited French mediation, he has utterly bewildered | 
his countrymen, and especially his partisans. 
An armistice, attended by a suspension of the blockade, 

means the termination of the war and the independence ot 
the Southern Confederacy. If the European Powers interfere 


| 


| interval to sell its.cotton, and to buy whatever is required for 


But it is most unfortunate that their hazardous enterprise should | @™munition would be reduced to a third or a fourth of the 


the successful prosecution of the war. Arms, clothing, and 


present prices, and almost the entire cost of the maintenance 
of the army would be saved to the Confederate Treasury. The 
volunteers of the South could, in any case, be trusted to rally 
round the flag which they have from the first defended under 
the influence of patriotic zeal; and, on the improbable suppo- 
sition that the war could be renewed at the close of a limited 
armistice, it is not too much to say that the comparative 
chances of success would be fundamentally altered. The 
North would be as much poorer or weaker as the South would 


_be better and stronger; nor could the most resolute fanatic 
' refuse to see that the principle of independence had been 


virtually conceded. If any further argument were needed to 
show that the French proposal must be rejected by the Fede- 


| ral Government, it is sufficient to observe that the North can 


obtain an armistice at pleasure, apart from the interference of 
neutrals, and without concessions to the enemy. By abstain- 
ing from the invasion of the South, the Federals can suspend 
or discontinue active hostilities by land, while at the same 
time they maintain the blockade. It is not likely that Mr. 
Lixcoxn will purchase at a heavy cost a doubtful benefit which 
may be secured at his own discretion. 

The practical difficulties of the reported project multiply 
indefinitely as the matter is more fully considered. It must 
be supposed that, during the armistice, both Federations would 
maintain their own commercial systems, so that perfect free 


_ trade in the South would coexist with the rigid protectionism of 


the North. As it could be scarcely worth while to establish a 
line of inland custom-houses for an interval of six months, there 


_ would be nothing to prevent an unlimited extension of the con- 
_traband trade which is already carried on in the midst of the 


war. Even if the Confederate Government provisionally adopted 
the Northern tariff, it could scarcely enforce on its citizens the 
corresponding excise duties which have been imposed by 
the Federal Congress. A mere suspension of arms might 
not be impracticable; but the withdrawal of the blockade 
would render arrangements necessary which would be im- 
practicable unless they were permanent. In short, the 
mediation would be equivalent to a recognition of the 


South, and to a declaration of war with the North. The 


benevolent profession of putting a stop to useless bloodshed 
could scarcely be disconnected from the avowed intention of 
obtaining cotton for European looms. The suffering occa- 
sioned by the blockade may perhaps hereafter justify forcible 
intervention ; but English opinion is almost unanimous in 
holding that the time has not yet arrived for overruling inter- 
national law on the ground of political expediency. 

The reception of Mr. Surpett at Compiégne seems to indi- 
cate that the Emperor Napouron has already settled the terms 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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of an impending alliance with the Confederate Government. 
It is difficult to reconcile his new policy with his usual saga- 
city and caution, especially if he has stipulated for aid or 
countenance in his wild Mexican enterprise. Although the 
Northern Republicans will undoubtedly denounce the neu- 
trality of England as more culpable than the enmity of France, 
even American credulity and prejudice must yield to the evi- 
dence of an unfriendly and one-sided mediation. The unex- 
pected issue of the French Circular explains the recent 
eagerness of the English Opposition for intervention on behalf 
of the South. Its most active leader has for some time 
cultivated a backstair’s connexion with the French Govern- 
ment. In the last session Mr. Disraext held a brief from the 
reactionary section of the Imperial Court, and he did 
full justice to his instructions by protesting against Lord 
PALMERSTON’s vexatious resistance to the uncontrolled will 
of his august ally. There is no reason why a similar 
understanding should not be established on American as 
well as on Italian questions. Although the Emperor NaroLEon 
has hitherto shown perfect loyalty in concerting his policy 
with the English Government, he, or his Ministers, may 
perhaps sometimes think it expedient to promote their own 
views by the indirect pressure of domestic opposition. It 
may have been thought, moreover, that the English 
Cabinet, notwithstanding its own distaste to interference, 
would be unwilling to hold back when all the other Great 
Powers were anxious to impose peace on the Americans. 
The report that Russia had adhered to the French proposal 
was evidently contrived for the purpose of deterring re- 
sistance. The actual isolation of France will be excused on 
the ground that Lord Patmerston’s obstinate perversity has 
checked the benevolent intentions of Governments which are 
less immediately interested in American affairs. Intrigues of 
this kind are intelligible, and generally trivial; but com- 
mercial confusion is more serious than the ordinary con- 
sequences of underground diplomacy. A penny in the pound 
in the price of cotton at present outweighs the importance 
of Mr. Disrarxt’s contingent accession to office by the aid of 
either an ecclesiastical or a foreign alliance. 


WHAT ENGLAND WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT 
LANCASHIRE, 


HE stream of benevolence flows steadily into the treasuries 
of committees, and there is also a tiny rivulet of informa- 
tion about the objects and results of benevolence which trickles 
into the minds of those who are thirsty enough to catch 
eagerly at every drop. But what we can learn about Lanca- 
shire is as yet very meagre. We cannot give anything like a 
reason for the course we are taking, or propose to take, with 
reference to this great national calamity. And yet, if ever 
knowledge, and purpose, and method, were wanted, they must 
be wanted when we endeavour to intervene suddenly, and on 
so large a scale, for the preservation of life with means which 
are certainly scanty, and may be insufficient. We cannot do 
anything without knowledge, except give blindly ; and philan- 
thropy leaping in the dark is not exactly the image of what 
England ought to be doing now. It may be most truly said 
now that wisdom is more precious than gold. To have a 
definite, intelligible, attainable purpose — to act speedily, and 
to avoid the seeds of future evil, moral as well as physical, and 
remote as well as near—is the seeret which will elude our grasp 
unless we make the most serious efforts to seize it. We want 
to know what to do; and directly we set ourselves to 
discover what it is that we ought to do, a thousand obstacles 
arise to obscure our vision and confuse gur search. The 
magnitude of the distress, the very novelty of distress in any 
serious and general shape to those now suffering, the strange 
mixture of solidity and fragility which seems to characterize 
the fortunes of millowners, the mere fact that to many the 
relief given is voluntary and nonofficial, and is bestowed 
under no legal responsibility, are all reasons which contribute 
to make the investigation of the causes and the extent and 
prospects of Lancashire distress one of the most intricate and 
uncertain that practical politics have offered in recent times. 
Still, the nation must act in some way, and if it cannot get all 
the information it would like, it must be content with such an 
amount as systematic diligence can procure. The first thing is 
to know exactly what it is that we want to know; and the begin- 
ning of anything like organized and adequate help is to put 
clearly before us what, at this moment, it is most important to 
England to learn about Lancashire, if only the question could 
be answered. 
First of all, we ‘want to know what is actually going on 
among the poor. Perhaps this is the simplest head of inquiry ; 
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but still, when its investigation has to embrace so large a 
number of cases, there must be many points of very great im- 
portan¢e that can be only guessed at. That the industrious 
and saving poor have been forced to expend almost if not all 
their savings — that they have parted with one item of house- 
hold furniture after another, until even their blankets have 
gone to the pawnshop, and that many thousand people who, a 
year ago, were honest, happy, and well conducted, are now 
without a sufficient maintenance — is certain; and it is this 
certainty that prompts and justifies the benevolence of the 
country. But still questions suggest themselves at once to 
which we should like an answer. In the first place, how far 
does the destitution of the people go? Is there anything like 
real starvation ? Are people dying for want. of food, or likely to 
die? Has any disease attendant on insufficient food given 
premonitory symptoms of its appearance? Or are the stories 
we hear of death and fatal illness either cases that have been 
accidentally neglected, or exaggerated, even if true? We 
should also be very glad to know whether the misery of the 
manufacturing population at present surpasses that of the 
ordinary poor population of London in winter, or whether 
the sufferings of the North would seem tolerable to the 
South, with its much longer familiarity with want and bad 
living. Then, again, it is exceedingly difficult to understand 
why it is that one town differs in its condition from another— 
whether it is from the habits of the people, or the construction 
of the buildings, or the better or worse supervision of the rich; 
or merely beeause one town has more money contributed to 
its support than another has. It may be susceptible of proof 
that every penny of additional weekly allowance produces an 
appreciable and proportionate amelioration of the condition of 
the poor; and if so, this would serve at once as a strong 
inducement to liberality, and as an index of the extent to 
which liberality ought to be carried. 


In the second place, it would be most desirable to have it 
clearly explained what is now being done for the poor; what 
money is being contributed and from what sources; and what are 
the primary principles that govern its distribution. The right 
channel of benevolence is almost as important as the right 
amount. What are the different systems now at work, and 
what are their comparative merits? The money that is given, 
apart from that raised by the rates, appears to us to reach its 
destination through three principal channels. There is the 
channel of a great public body, acting by definite rules, and im- 
posing definite conditions. The Manchester Committee alone 
answers to this character. The money sent through the Mansion 
House is distributed aceording to no determinate principles, and 
under no stated checks, except that it is given through local 
committees, and that these committees must not be tainted by 
sectarian exclusiveness. The Lorp Mayor has never taken upon 
himself what he could not do effectually at so great a distance. 
He has not ascertained that particular applicants have a better 
case than their neighbours, except that a larger distressed popu- 
lation gets a larger contribution; nor have his Committee, 
apparently, any rules whatever to check fraud and the demo- 
ralization of the poor. But it is evident that the Manchester 
Committee might possibly control the London Committee by 
only giving where the London money was well laid out. We 
should like to know if this is so, and what are the Manchester 
rules, and whether they are adhered to. We should like 
also to know whether the separation of the Bridgewater House 
Fund is anything more than nominal. Then, again, has the 
Manchester Committee any practical means of checking the 
selfishness of those who will not help themselves and their 
immediate neighbours, or must money be found simply be- 
cause the poor would starve without it? The second channel 
through which aid is given is that of minor schemes 
having an organization, but having an -aim less than 
that of effecting a general good. There are all the schemes 
for giving mental occupation —schools for all purposes — 
sewing, drilling, and cooking, as well as learning —and 
there are the efforts of individuals to help individuals, 


and to keep one or more persons from starvation, regardless of 


the fate of the mass, Probably nothing but experience can 
decide whether the greater good is done in this way, or by 
acting on a large scale through a central body, although we 
confess, if this body does its duty, we cannot pretend to have 
much doubt as to the answer experience would give. Thirdly, 
there is private charity given by the rich to the poor whom 
they know. It would be indelicate as well as useless, in most 
instances, to seek to know the story of the charity that does 
not wish to be public. But still we can notice the general 
effect, which must vary so greatly in different localities ; and, 
when private charity takes the form of keeping mills open at a 
loss, there can be no secret as to its existence or its extent. 
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On this, as on most of the heads we have mentioned, we have 
had some desultory statistics; but, unless these statistics are 
put together in subordination to a common purpose, and are 
grouped to show what is done, and what way of doing it is 
best, they only plunge us further in the abyss of bewilderment. 

In the third place, England, when called on to give in one 
shape or another to the cotton districts, ought to be told plainly 
what the resources of these districts are. Have we a right to 
demand that Lancashire shall keep its own poor, and is our only 
duty to pay a testimonial of our regard to meritorious fellow- 
countrymen, by giving a few extra comforts to those who 
have lost comforts through no fault of their own, and bear 
their loss nobly? The main points are, the estimated rental 
on which rates are calculated in all the unions affected —then 
the rates before the distress, and during its progress, and at 
the present time—and, lastly, what is as important as any- 
thing, the actual and probable incidence of these rates. On 
whom do they now practically fall, and what is the pressure 
they entail? But the resources of Lancashire include those 
of the future, and not only those of the present. Lan- 
cashire can borrow, and we wish Lancashire would tell 
us how far the very limited power of borrowing, created by 
the Act of last session, can be turned to a practical use, and 
what are the powers that the Legislature must grant if any 
large sums are to be raised. Is money to be got easily on 
the security of the rates, and at what percentage, and what 
arrangement for paying it off would be most acceptable to all 
parties? The law, too, provides various remedies of its own 
to protect the poor. It does this, perhaps, rather theoretically, 
But still the remedies exist, and we should be glad to be told 
whether these remedies have been ever applied. When we 
hear of people dying, or threatening to die, of starvation, we 
wonder what has become of the legal maxim that England 
suffers no one to starve. It is a maxim enforced by a little 
feeble battery of legal processes; and we may ask whether, in 
any one case, this battery has been set at work, and with 
what effect. 

Lastly, we hope soon to hear what it is that the leaders of 
Lancashire, who are capable of looking forward at all, are 
really looking to. Cotton may come in, not suddenly, or in 
any great quantities; but still it may come in to some extent 
from America, if so happy and improbable an event as the 
cessation of the blockade of the Southern ports permits its 
arrival, and, in course of time, it is sure to come in from India 


and other distant quarters. But till it does come, what is to 
be done? We do not want to know what is the best general | 
plan for the future, so much as what is thought in Lancashire 
to be the best general plan. There is first the question 
whether the cotton hands must be kept together, if possible, 
at any cost, or whether it would be wise to try to relieve the 
pressure by encouraging emigration. The manufacturers 
are understood to say that to disperse the cotton hands would 
be to abandon the position of England in the manufacturing 
world, and we should like to know exactly the evidence on 
which this assertion rests. Then, if we are to support the 
cotton hands in idleness, or in something approaching to idle- 
ness, for a considerable period, how is this to be done? Only 
the very shortsighted can really suppose that it is to be done 
by a perennial flow of charity. Keeping a whole population 
on the proceeds of subscription lists is a mere chimera. Then, 
if a further and a large and adequate provision is to be made, 
itean only be done by the unions borrowing largely, or by 
Parliamentary aid, or by a combination of the two. It will be 
for the nation and for the advisers of the nation to determine 
ultimately which of these plans is the better; but, mean- 
time, it would throw great light on the causes and character 
of the present distress if we could but know what is the di- 
rection in which Lancashire wishes that the decision of the 
nation should lie. 


ITALY. 

despatch of M. Drovyn pe Luvys in answer to | 
General Duranpo’s circular tells the Italians nothing 

they did not know before. In despatches, everything is easily 
made to look well for the cause of the writer without any 
manifest departure from notorious facts. Delay may be 
the policy of moderation as well as of vacillation; and the 
Eureror is only taking a fair advantage of the necessary 
ambiguity that characterizes so many of the dealings of 
one nation with another, when he hides, under the cloak 
of a uniform system of gentle arbitration, the vacil- 
lations which have alternately swayed him to the cause 


of Italy and to that of the Pore. An air of quiet ridicule 
is also thrown, with some sort of excuse, over General 
Dvraxvo’s circular, by merely treating it as in substance a_ 


proposal that the French shall drive the Pope into exile, in 
return for the Italian troops shooting GartmaLpi. These are 
only paper triumphs for France, and paper rebuffs for Italy. 
The Pore, and Italy, and France are all well aware that the 
French are not to leave Rome. The Emperor has selected his 
winning card, and it is not that of generosity to Italy and jus- 
tice to Rome. ‘This is the beginning and end of all possible 
despatches, circulars, and communicated editorials that can be 
written on the Roman question at present. If Italy is to go to 
Rome, it will not be by the easy process of an immediate compact 
with the Evrrror. We are not sure, however, that Italy loses 
much by the failure of the negotiations she has set on foot. She 
would most certainly have had to pay the Emperor, in one shape 
or other, for going; and the course of events may take her ina 
few years to her goal at a much smaller price than she would 
have to pay now. What she has to do is to go on in the path 
on which she has set out; and then she may reasonably expect 
that time will befriend her. It is true that the difficulties ot 
administering Italy, with an alien Rome in the centre, are con- 
siderable ; but most great nations have some standing difficulty 
of administration, and it is in no slight measure because they 
set themselves to overcome it that they are great nations. The 
forces that are sending Italy upwards act more strongly day 
by day, as the mere fact that they exist and have free play 
increases the intensity and sphere of their action. The Italians 
had a burning desire to hold a place in Europe. They now 
hold a very considerable place, and the wish to keep it and 
improve it has the advantage over the old undefined longing 
which actual possession and the confidence of success never 
fail to impart. The Italians also knew that Italy was 
teeming with neglected resources, that it had a magnificent 
seaboard thrown away, and a central position that might 
give it a large, and perhaps an overwhelming share of 
the commerce of the Mediterranean, if only its trade could 
escape from the shackles of feeble, foreign despotism. The 
pushing, energetic, money-seeking spirit of Italy has at last 
had its chance, and is using it. The harbours of Italy are 
alive ; the great, ancient, neglected towns are beginning to 
trample down the grass in the streets, and scrape away the filth 
from before their marble doors; the habit of locomotion is 
reclaiming the Italian rustics from their old customs of 
barbarous stagnation. The process, once set on foot, “ gathers 
“strength by going.” Trade comes more and more where 
trade once begins to come; towns thrive as their inhabitants 
gain an increased persuasion that they are going to thrive; 
travellers make their neighbours travel. If, therefore, Italy 
can but manage to be free from any great political shock, any 
serious internal revolution, and any rash war, she will float 
upwards as easily and as continuously as a boat is raised from 
the beach by a gentle incoming tide. 


How much she has to gain by simply waiting, and by 
allowing the moral elements of her strength to strengthen them- 
selves in the general European mind, may be gathered from 
two recent events of a very different character, and totally un- 
connected, except as contributing to show that a nation which, 
like Italy, stands on the general basis of modern thought, gains 
help from every expansion which modern thought receives. 
The announcement that ten thousand Italian priests have 
entered a formal protest against the continuance of the 
Temporal Power is a much greater blow to the present con- 
stitution of the Papacy than the French despatch is a support. 
There is only one thing that is stronger than bayonets, and 
that is thought. If anything like a majority of the priests 
of Italy come to think with Father Passaciia, no amount 
of Zouaves and rifled cannon will keep up the eccle- 
siastical Government of Rome. That this will happen very 
soon may be improbable. It is of course the ten thou- 
sand Italian priests who, in intelligence, patriotism, and 
appreciation of present history, are the flower of their order, 
who have now signed the address to the Porr. Not in a day 
or a year will the mass of a priesthood — ignorant, bigoted, 
and humiliated by the discipline of centuries, and the long 


' contempt of their superiors —learn to shake off the yoke of 


custom, and turn into new ways, and make that effort which 
the first beginnings of independent thinking must cost the 
ordinary Italian ecclesiastic. Those who know with what 
reluctance tramps, who have long cherished their familiar 
filth in safety, accept the washing which is the price of 
a rescue in the workhouse from starvation, may esti- 
mate the feeble sickly horror with which most Italian priests 
would set themselves to consider whether the Porr gained or 
lost by having the misery of the Romans to answer for, and 
getting in return the strange independence of French protection. 
We should conceive it very unlikely that PassagL1a’s movement 
will gain ground quickly; nor must he rely on an advance 
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so much in the power of reasoning as in the contagious in- 
fluence of patriotism. The more unanimous Italy is in its 
policy, and the greater glory it brings to be an Italian, the less 
will the more amiable, sensitive, and sociable portion of the 
clergy like to cut themselves off from the sympathies of their 
flocks. But this must be a slow process at best; and it can 
scarcely be supposed that so great a change in men’s traditional | 
opinions as is involved in the voluntary abandonment, by the 
Italian clergy, of their connexion with the Papal sovereignty 
will be worked out without many ebbs and flows of thought. 
It would be a still greater mistake, we imagine, to associate 
the movement set on foot by Passaciia with any leaning to 
Protestantism. ‘The ordinary Protestantism of England and 
Germany is at present something almost ludicrous in the 
eyes of the educated Italian, and is simply unintelli- 
gible to the uneducated. These ten thousand Italian 
priests have no more thought, we may be sure, of be- 
coming Protestants than they have of becoming Mahommedans. 
There is no question of creed or doctrine brought betore their 
minds. They simply feel, as Italians, that it is very sad other 
Italians should suffer as the Romans do, and they ask whether 
the Por is really bound by his duty to the Church to make 
them suffer. Any one who knows the literature on the 
subject is aware that the expediency of the Temporal Power is 
a very arguable point, and that much may be said on both 
sides. When opposite opinions may be theoretically de- 
fended with nearly equal ease, men are apt to lean practically 
to one side or the other, according as they are guided by the 
habits, and associations, and sympathies of their daily life. 
An Italian priest to whom Italy, and her fortunes, and her 
rights, have come to be a welcome subject of thought, natur- 
ally looks with a kindly eye on the reasoning which shows 
that the successor of St. Perer has a kingdom which is not of 
this world. The ecclesiastic who moves in ecclesiastical circles, 
and is occupied with the administration of ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, sees the great force of the arguments which prove that 
Rome, with its immense ecclesiastical apparatus, must belong 
solely to the Porr. The patriotic movementis, therefore, the one 
which really controls, if it does not originate, the religious one ; 
and a solvent budget, and a disciplined army, will be the 
external, and perhaps the antecedent, signs of a general 
conversion of the Italian clergy to the teaching of Father 
PASSAGLIA. 

The other quarter from which light seems to be streaming 
gently and faintly, but still perceptibly, on Italy, is Austria 
herself. Things are going at Vienna as the friends of Italy 
could wish them, for they are going as is best for Austria, 
and the interests of the two are not very far apart. ‘The head 
of the Vienna Cabinet has made, under more or less of com- 
pulsion, a considerable step in the path of liberal government. 
He has recently summoned together his supporters, explained 
to them his views, and tendered what virtually comes to 
an apology for having been too independent of the Lower 
House in his dealings with the Bank. This is, indeed, 
a sign that times are changed at Vienna, and the ad- 
vancing liberalism of Austria contrasts very curiously with 
the foolish petty retrograde action of the Berlin Govern- 
ment. The fact is, that Austria has so many difficulties 
to face, so many different parts to play, and so great a future 
before her if she is moderately wise, that it is hard for her rulers 
to act independently of the national council, if this council is 
once allowed to assemble. The Emreror is unfortunate in 
having a Cabinet. presided over by a man so pedantic and 
irritating as M. von but M. von 
is by no means an incapable man, and he may be made con- 
ciliatory and liberal by the mere force of circymstances. Wider 
views of policy are often the fruit of mere continuance in 
office with honest intentions. It has unquestionably cost M. 
von ScHMERLING some pangs to acknowledge that his best chance 
of getting on well is to be as liberal and constitutional as he 
pretends to be. But the result isnot less important, however 
it may have come about; nor is it less a matter of congratula- 
tion. There could scarcely be any change on the Continent 
so acceptable to England as to have Austria governed on a 
liberal, kindly, statesmanlike system. We have every reason 
to wish well to Austria. She alone has interests in the East 
nearly identical with ours. She alone has the same gain to 
expect from the establishment of independent States, provided 
they are not the tools of Russia. Her trade with us might be 
increased to at least the point which our trade with any 
European nation can reach; and the- general character of her 
Government and people offer excellent guarantees for the 
performance of the obligations she may place herself 
under. But Austria cannot be what the Austria of the 
future may be, unless she puts herself right with 


the world, and accepts the dictates of experience 


and the results of modern thought. As she grows 
more liberal, she must do so. <A liberal Austria cannot 
stand aloof from liberal Italy, in an attitude of sullen 
hostility. Ifthe Government of the Emperor is brought to 
see its real sources of strength and greatness, it will not cripple 
its finance, and demoralize its soldiery, and alienate liberal 
Europe, by holding Venetia. Money, and commerce, and a 
united people, and the buoyancy of a thriving nation would 
be bulwarks and buttresses to Austria much more precious 
and trustworthy than the walls of the Quadrilateral. A 
liberal Chamber of Deputies at Vienna has the key of Venetia 
in its gift, and Italy may rely with tolerable certainty on the 
gift coming to her, if only she has the courage of patience, 
and wins the respect of Europe by the able administration of 
her own internal affairs. 


OLD AND YOUNG IRELAND, 


FFVHERE was something altogether irregular, but not who. 
unattractive, in the traditional notion of an Iri 

peasant which seems once to have been believed in as a 
reality, though living men have only met with it in the plays 
and romances, where it survives in spite of history and 
experience. A country where “the boys” were always 
ready to drink, or to fight, to make love, or to toy with the 
shillelagh—where everything was a joke, and a broken head 
and a good dinner were accepted as equal blessings, except 
that the latter had the recommendation of rarity—where 
tailors, after a week without a fight, felt “ blue-moulded for 
“want of a bating,” and gentlemen of high chivalry desired 
nothing so much as to have their coat-tails trodden on— 
where a pretty quarrel was regarded with the same kind of 
affection as a pretty girl—the Ireland of the Sir Lvucivs 
O'Triccers, and the gallant Onety-oneth, of Donnybrook 
and fuction-fights, though an excellent country perhaps 
to leave, was not by any means so repulsive to read 
about as it doubtless ought to have been to every well- 
regulated mind. ‘The actual Ireland of the newspapers is 
something wonderfully different from the fancy picture of the 
novel or the stage; and it would be interesting to know how 
far the distinction is due to the degeneracy of the race, and 
how far to the poetical halo which was thrown about its ancient 
eccentricities by the common consent of all writers of fiction. 
An Irishman who was anxious not ta despair of his country 
would be immensely relieved to find, in real life, some trace 
of the reckless, but not ungenerous, spirit which was once 
thought to be characteristic of Hibernian Celts. Pure pug- 
nacity, as free from malice as it is careless of consequences, is 
rather attractive than otherwise, and no one ever thought he 
was disparaging the moral character of, Irishmen very 
seriously when he dwelt on the curious combination of frolic 
and fighting which was supposed to be their traditional 
method of enjoying life. 

Of late years, even the outward semblance of the fighting 
Irishman has been almost lost. Bailiffs are shot where they 
used to be jocosely mobbed; faction-fights have disappeared 
as a public pastime, and been replaced, for the most part, by 
private assassinations, which have neither the romance nor 
the daring to recommend them which once made Donnybrook 
the boast of St. Parrick’s darlings. Perhaps, there is not 
more actual slaughter than there was supposed to be in the 
good old times of hilarious homicide; but the quality of the 
staple has sadly deteriorated from the old-fashioned type, and 
instead of being shot or pounded to death, all in the way of 
honour or pastime, the victims of Irish crime in this age of 
iron are struck down from motives as sordid, and by 
means as cowardly, as if the well-known chivalry of the 
race had altogether disappeared. If this were really true, — 
if mere animal pugnacity had been changed in the course 
of time into the savage brutality of Ireland as it is — there 
would be little hope for a country which was pursuing a road 
so unmistakeably leading from bad to worse. But we are 
happy to think that the Ireland of a couple of generations back 
was not a whit better than the country which has become the 
opprobrium of the civilized world, and that the old faction 
fights were just as devoid of bravery and manliness as the 
favourite crimes of the present day. One naturally clings to 
the belief that the moral progress of Ireland, in the midst 
of material improvement, has not been altogether downward, 
and that the revulsion of feeling with which the facts of the 
present are contrasted with the fictions of the past are due 
rather to the exaggeration of an old stage type of character 
than to the gradual degradation of a brave though barbarous 


nation. 


A remarkable pastoral from the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
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of CasuEL, though not meant asa tribute of flattery to the Irish 
race, goes very far to confirm the consoling impression that, bad 
as the country may be, it is not worse than it always has been. 
Like the sweet village of Auburn, the parish of Emly has 
evidently preserved the traditions of the past free from the 
corruptions of an innovating age. In one district of noble 
Tipperary, if nowhere else, may be seen a picture of what 
Ireland was, before the Union had destroyed her customs, and 
the intruding Saxon had perverted the pugnacity of the people 
into the paths of vulgar utilitarian crime. In Emly, the 
semi-mythic faction-fight is a flourishing reality ; and in the 
appeal of Archbishop Lrany to his parishioners, we may, 
perhaps, see a truer picture of the old Ireland which has 
appeared to contrast so favourably with the present genera- 
tion, than most of us have derived from less authentic 
sources. It is worth knowing what factions and faction- 
fights meant in the days of their popularity, if only 
for the pleasure of reflecting that the mercenary murders 
which have come into vogue in the place of indiscriminate 
homicide are not much worse than the practice which they 
have, for the most part, superseded. 

Looking at Emly and its factions as a leaf out of the 
past, a sort of fossil relic of ‘“‘ Ould Ireland,” preserved in the 
genial recesses of the Bog of Allen, we may regard the Arch- 
bishop’s pastoral with very different feelings from those which 
have prompted the malignant criticisms which the Saxon 
press has, for the most part, indulged in. The greater the 
barbarity of Emly, the more marked is the improvement of 
the country at large ; and if only the mischief could be kept from 
spreading, it would be almost worth while to preserve a model 
parish, with genuine factions and faction-fights, down to the 
latest generations, as a sort of zero point in the scale of Irish 
civilization. The history of the perennial feud which distin- 
guishes the primitive village of Emly, if it cannot force us to 
admire the present, will at least remove all lingering regret 
for the past of which it seems to be so faithful a mirror. 
If an Archbishop could hoax his flock, the story of the 
origin of the factions of the Three-year-olds and the Four- 
year-olds would be quite incredible:—‘‘In former times 
“there was a bull located near the town of Tipperary, about 
“ whose age some persons disputed. One party asserted that he 
“ was three years old, and another swore as lustily he was four. 
“Tt was a time when a lesser matter would suffice for riot, or 
“fury, or bloodthirstiness, and blows ensued. One party, of 
“course, was defeated, and hatred sprung up against the 
“victors, husbanded for a day of greater strength. Then 
“there came another trial by battle, and defeat on one side or 
“ other added fuel to make the flame of discord grow. Thus 
“it went on. Its existence has been marked by the ruin of 
“many a home, the widowhood of many a wife, and the 
“orphanage and misery of many an innocent child. From 
“time immemorial they have fought their battles. Fair or 
“market, wedding or funeral, race meeting or hurling 
“match, have seen them find some opportunity for the deadly 
“strife. Men who grew gray in the cause of one party or 
“ other — fierce youths who became fathers of fiercer sons, 
“handed down their enmity to succeeding generations, and 
“the years rolled into a century of progress to find many a 
“stalwart peasant of Tipperary far behind it in the mire of 
“hate, disunion, and folly, in which his ancestors were 
“ plunged by cruel laws.” That the narrative should be followed 
by a long catalogue of cowardly assassinations and murderous 
assaults is not surprising, and to those who delight to dwell on 
the permanence of old customs, it will be a satisfaction to find 
that the balance of fate hangs tolerably even between the 
rival factions. The Three-year-olds seem to have suffered 
most in the field, while the Four-year-olds have met 
with more casualties at the hands of justice; but there is no 
sign of decided preponderance on either side, and nothing to 
prevent both parties from continuing a running fight which 
may last as long as the war between Northern and Southern 
Americans, or any other savage and brotherly conflict. 

If Old and Young Ireland are thus painfully alike in the 
thirst for blood which has shown itself in so many forms, it 
is encouraging to find one trace of social progress which can 
scarcely fail to bring other benefits in its train. A Roman 
Catholic Archbishop denouncing the crimes of the people, 
and silent as to their wrongs, is a novelty which cannot be 
appreciated too highly ; and if the influence of a clergy which 
still retains a large part of the power which was once irre- 
sistible were used by all in the spirit displayed by Archbishop 
Lrany, it might soon become possible to take a cheerful view 
of Ireland as it is, without the necessity of seeking encourage- 
ment in the superior atrocity of almost obsolete customs. 


GREEK PROSPECTS. 


REECE is, perhaps, the only State in Europe which 

includes in its Constitution a legal machinery for electing 
a King. As it is provided that a Convention meet for 
the purpose, consisting partly of members specially elected, 
and including the existing Houses of the Legislature, it may be 
hoped that no unreasonable objections will be taken to the 
qualifications of Senators and Deputies. It is said that both 
Chambers are steeped in illegality and corruption; but there is 
nothing more to be got from King Orno, and politicians who 
had already been conspicuous for conformity will, under 
altered circumstances, continue to swim with the stream. All 
changes of dynasty involve irregularities. The English Con- 
vention of 1688 created for itself the right of disposing of 
the Crown; and the French Chamber of Deputies, in 1330, 
was allowed to follow the precedent. If the Greek nomi- 
nees of the exiled Court are willing to co-operate with 
their elected colleagues, it would be far wiser to profit by 
the assent of ostensibly constitutional authorities than to 
inquire too minutely into irrelevant questions of individual 
bribery or perjury. Revolutions must be conducted by those 
who have made themselves in some way conspicuous ; and in 
modern Greece scrupulous honesty has not been the road to 
power. When the Convention has chosen a king, it will have 
discharged its principal function, and the more objectionable 
politicians who have concurred in the vote may afterwards be 
discarded like Foucné after the second Restoration of Louis 
XVIII. The selection of a candidate will be practically 
settled by a few leaders, with more or less regard to popular 
approval. The field of choice is limited, as the English 
Government has insisted on the continued exclusion of princes 
belonging to the reigning families of the Three Protecting 
Powers. The name of Ypsitantt will probably excite too 
much indigenous jealousy, and the members of dethroned 
families might be objectionable to the actual rulers of their 
respective countries. According to one strange rumour, the 
Archduke Maxmi.ian is likely to receive the offer of the 
Crown, although he belongs to a family which has never been 
friendly to Greece, while it has generally been characterized 
by bigoted devotion to the Romish Church. If reasons 
ot policy should outweigh the obvious objections to 
an Austrian Prince, it will be proper to stipulate for 
the entire independence of the Kingdom. The younger 
branch of the House of Lorraixe was often reminded, 
during its establishment in Italy, that the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany owed allegiance as a cadet to the chief of his 
family at Vienna. If Leopotp III. had not practically 
acquiesced in the Austrian pretensions, he might perhaps still 
be reigning at Florence. If the national dislike to Germans 
presents no insurmountable difficulty, it would probably be 
more convenient to choose a Protestant from the North than 
an Austrian Archduke. The Greeks may be safely assured 
that no Lutheran or Calvinist will trouble them with prose- 
lytizing zeal. 

The tenure of Kings has become far more insecure since the 
abolition of the mutual insurance which formerly served as a 
partial protection to royalty. The difficulty and danger of 
imposing a Government on a foreign State have produced a 
practical belief that interference is unjust. The Popr, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the English converts to Romanism 
still affect to speak of Italy as Piedmont, because they 
have special quarrels of their own with the existing 
Government; but neither Prussia, with its divine right, 
nor Russia, with its assumed patronage of legitimacy, 
ventures to imitate the example of Lours XIV. when he 
recognised the English Prerenper. The authors of 
the late Greek revolution were well aware that they had 
nothing to fear from the protecting Powers, and the Courts 
which had taken no part in the establishment of the kingdom 
had evidently neither a pretext nor a motive for interference. 
It is only required that some government shall be substituted 
which may be sufficiently strong and regular to prevent the 
disturbance of the general peace. Even a Republic will be 
tolerated by the European Monarchies if it abstains from 
democratic propagandism; but a Constitutional King would in 
all respects be infinitely preferable to a President. Dozens of 
princes may be found as competent as Mr. Linco.y, and there 
is great advantage in adhering to the type of government 
which is almost universally prevalent in Europe. The prero- 
gatives of kings and the privileges of assemblies are approxi- 
mately defined by custom, and generally understood. Elected 
rulers have more than once discovered that, springing from 
the people, they may claim to represent its wishes and 


interest, in defiance of Parliaments which are also elected, 
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In all countries, the real depositaries of power are those 
who appoint the Ministers. In France and in the United 
States, the Executive is absolutely independent of the Legis- 
lature; while in England, and in the countries which, like 
Belgium and Italy, have constituted themselves after the 
English model, the Minister who exercises the royal preroga- 
tive is the leader of the majority in Parliament. The Greeks 
have had some experience of irresponsible rulers, and they 
will, at least in the first instance, desire to reserve a predomi- 
nant power to the representatives of the nation. 

Greek stock continues to rise, and the bondholders have 
undoubtedly been encouraged to hope for some offer of 
equitable settlement. Disinterested foreigners will not fail to 
observe that the best way to secure English goodwill is to pay 
for it in hard cash; and it must be admitted that the sordid 
islanders have a prejudice in favour of the payment of debts. 
The whole amount of the stock is only two or three millions, 
exclusive of the accumulated interest; and the holders would 
probably be satisfied with the receipt of a fair per- 
centage of their claims. Not one Englishman in ten 
thousand has any pecuniary concern in the ques- 
tion of Greek solvency, and yet the resumption of 
payment would tend largely to alter the feeling with which 
Greece has been regarded for an entire generation. Indepen- 
dently of sentiment or prejudice, a fair arrangement with the 
national creditors would form the best guarantee for the 
progress of the country. States which pay their debts are in 
a position to employ the public credit for purposes of safety or 
of general advantage ; and there is perhaps no part of Europe 
in which two or three millions might be expended, in advance 
of the revenue, with more benefit to the general prosperity. 
Roads, docks, and harbours wotfld find ample remuneration 
for any reasonable outlay of capital; and the mere acknowledg- 
ment of just liabilities would, to a certain extent, be a security 
against the peculation which discredited the Government of 
Orno. Honesty, economy, and good management are insepa- 
rably associated in national as in private administration. The 
only argument against the probable truth of the reports re- 
specting the Greek debt is that they are almost too good to 
be true. If King Oruno were of a susceptible disposition, he 
would feel, as the bitterest satire on his reign, the increased 
price of Greek stock in the midst of a revolution. 

It is still more indispensable that the new Government 
should, for the present, abstain from attacks upon Turkey. 
Whatever may be the secret designs of France and Russia, 
England is not prepared to reopen the Eastern question, nor 
have the Greeks any pretension to attempt a war of conquest 
until they have organized and permanently administered a 
respectable Government at home. Sentimental sympathizers 
with their cause complain that Lord Russett “is prepared to 
“ sacrifice the just rights and commendable aspirations of his 
‘* oppressed co-religionists to an infidel despot.” Whether 
the Greeks are, or are not, Lord Russe .t’s co-religionists, an 
English Minister has nothing to do with the infidelity of 
despots who happen to be the allies of his Sovereign. In 
deprecating a causeless war, which might spread over Europe, 
the Government of England by no means “ identifies itself 
“‘ with a religion of which the foundation, consolation, and 
“ hope is a grovelling and unclean sensuality.” <A sillier 
libel on the austere morality of the Koran could scarcely 
have been uttered, if the merits of Mahometanism were 
in any way concerned with the present policy of Europe 
towards Greece. “In England and in Italy Lord Russeu 
“is a Liberal, a churchgoer, the support of morality, 
“and the hope of virtue.” He will be surprised to 
hear that “in the East he becomes the adherent of 
“‘ despotism and of religious persecution, of present poly- 
“gamy and an eternity of Houris.” A Temperance lec- 
turer could hardly indulge in more irrelevant and fanatical 
twaddle than the connexion of a wish for peace on the Turkish 
border with “an eternity of Houris.” The Suitran might as 
well declare war against Christians, on the ground that they 
cherished an eternity of alcohol. If the Greeks wish to be- 
come the dominant race of the East, their commendable 
aspirations will probably be satisfied when they have shown 
that they deserve supremacy, instead of merely desiring it. 
As they depend on the Great Powers for protection against 
the superior force of Turkey, they may fairly be required to 
abstain from wanton provocations. There is no danger that 
the Ottoman troops which have been prudently assembled on 
the frontier will cross it, except in self-defence. Any pre- 
mature attempt, on the part of the Greeks, to carry out the 
great idea, will be wholly inconsistent with the humbler idea 
of paying the interest on the national debt. 


THE GUILDHALL DINNER. 


T is difficult to characterize the Lorp Mayor's feast pro- 
perly without borrowing a figure from Lord Russext's 
eloquent phraseology. Its most striking feature was that it 
had no feature at all. Everything that was expected was con- 
spicuous for its absence. It is usual for Foreign Ministers to 
take that opportunity of expressing those infinitesimal shades 
of friendliness or estrangement to which fine diplomatic senti- 
ments are exposed during the course of any ordinary negotia- 
tion. It must be supposed that the diplomatic body have 
resolved to relinquish this mode of showing their feelings; 
for, otherwise, we should be driven to the unsatisfactory con- 
clusion that our only ally among the nations of the earth was 
the important Republic of Honduras. It has not been unusual, 
moreover, for 2 Prime Minister to make his autumn manifesto 
at the Lorp Mayor’s table; or, at least, to throw out hints of 
his opinions upon topics of the day sufficiently plain to enable 
his advocates to shape their course with confidence. But 
Lord Patuerston’s speech offered nothing for either friends to 
admire or critics to carp at. His stoutest adherent can find 
no other subject of eulogy in connexion with it than the 
vigorous tone of voice in which it was uttered. The reti- 
cence which he observed himself, he imposed upon his col- 
leagues. As a safe precaution against possible eccentricities, 
the task of replying for the House of Commons was assigned 
to Mr. Carpwett; and he appears to have performed his 
duty of saying nothing with such perfect success that the 
newspapers did not think it necessary to report him. To an 
inquisitive alderman, who thought he was going to take part 
in a ceremony of great political importance, the occasion 
must have been disappointing. But the rest of the world 
will not regret that the system of after-dinner manifestoes 
should have received a check. Statesmen are but human, 
after all; and bad wine is generally strong. Then, endurance 
of three hours of oppressive weariness creates an intense 
desire to relieve the nerves by some vigorous display of 
energy, which will show itself in the phrases even of a prae- 
tised orator. A seasoned vessel like Lord PALMErsTon 
be proof against such influences; but they leave pt: 
effects upon nerves more highly strung. It has been under 
the combined influence of municipal wine and municipal 
bores, that several of our foremost statesmen have made some 
of their leading blunders. Sir James Granam’s celebrated 
Napier speech at the Reform Club is a matter of history. In 
more recent years, the phrase “ criminal enterprise,” by which 
Lord Dery at a critical moment paralysed the influence of 
England in Austrian councils, was inspired by the same 
potent influence. Mr. Disraeti’s celebrated description of 
the National Debt, as a fleabite, was only elicited from 
him after he had spent many hours in _inspiriting 
communion with Buckinghamshire farmers and Buck- 
inghamshire good cheer. ‘The present year has been @ 
still more striking illustration of the perils that surround 
post-prandial statesmanship. The chief employment of Mr. 
GLapsTone’s private secretary, for some time past, has been 
to repudiate the words which, in a moment of poetic exalta- 
tion, his chief uttered concerning the position and prospects 
of the Southern States of America. If public curiosity is 
so keen that statesmen must make non-official declarations 
in the recess, it would be better that they should lay aside 
their dignity at once, and write letters to the daily newspapers. 
There is a good deal of inconvenience in the habit, which 
has long prevailed in England, of making answers to ques- 
tions in Parliament do the duty of diplomatic notes. Even 
experienced speakers are apt to drop expressions of which 
they would have preferred, in cold blood, to modify the force. 
But the dinner-manifestoes uttered for the edification of 
gaping municipalities involve many more elements of danger. 
A good orator always has some sympathy with the audience 
to whom he is speaking. There will always be a tinge of 
recklessness in the phrases even of a calm and sober speaker, 
when he is addressing an excited, hallooing, thumping, half- 
drunk mob of guests. 

The institution of convivial statesmanship is not the only 
one that will have received a salutary blow from the failure of 
the Lorp Mayor’s dinner of this year. The time is almost 
come when the London Corporation must either be reformed 
or must disappear. Its pretensions to represent the whole 
of London have become ridiculous; its revenues are out 
of all proportion to its utility; and it presents an m- 
surmountable obstacle to the erection of a complete 
effective municipality. Its existence is sustained chiefly 
by the traditional grandeur of the Mayoralty. The Lorp 
Mayor is still a very considerable personage in the eyes 
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of everyone, except his own fellow-citizens. All the increased 
intercourse with the Continent which this generation has seen 
has not sufficed to dissipate from the minds of foreigners their 
cherished dreams of the Lorp Mayor's dignity and power. 
And, in some respects, their theory is still upheld by facts. 
The dignitary at whose installation Ministers of State and 
representatives of crowned heads throng to do him honour 
has undoubtedly all the credentials of grandeur. Yet the 
sham does not deceive those whom it most concerns. The 
merchant-princes of London will not be convinced that the 
Mayoralty is an office of great dignity. The late Lorp Mayor 
was a notable exception to the rule; but the rule undoubt- 
edly has been that the best portion of the commercial 
class shun the honours which it was the ambition of their 
predecessors to attain. All the grandeur of entertaining 
Ministers and Ambassadors .will not reconcile the great 
London merchants to an office whose reality and significance 
have been effaced by time. Perhaps it requires a cuticle of 
rough and homely texture to withstand the absurdity of the 
Man in Armour, and the other properties of the inaugural 
procession; and the requisite insensibility cannot be reached 
without a considerabie descent in the social scale. Whatever 
the cause, as the sham cannot be ennobled, it is better that it 
should cease. Its anomalies might have been borne with if 
they had had the effect of bringing into positions of promi- 
nence the best and richest commercial men. But if all the 
grandees who are collected together to elevate the Mayoralty 
into eminence are unable to do it, the only possible result of 
continuing the experiment is that it will cover them with 
contempt. Either the office must be elevated to a level with 
the pomp that surrounds it, or it must be stripped of plumage 
which no longer becomes it, and reduced to the modest 
dignity of an ordinary mayoralty. There is no reason that 
the Lorp Mayor of London should be clevated so much 
above his provincial brethren, when he is usually selected 
from a class in no way superior, and rules over a population 
in many cases not so large as theirs. 

It is a good sign, therefore, that Ministers and Ambassadors 
are becoming more slack in their attendance at the Lorp 
Mayor's dinner. It is the first streak of the dawn of the still 
distant Corporation Reform. In course of time, the Mayoralty 
may become a really loftier object of ambition, and may be 
sought for by better men. Till then, the false prestige which 
is lent to it by the countenance of great personages only pro- 
longs the useless existence of an institution which cumbers the 
ground needed for better things. A good deal has been urged on 
its behalf as a relic of antiquity. But we do not keep our relics 
of antiquity as raree-shows to amuse the multitude in the dull 
season. Nothing else can be said in favour of the ceremonial of 
last Monday, except that it isa sight of which those who live in 
the neighbouring streets would not willingly be deprived. It has 
none of the valuable properties of a symbolic pageantry. It 
does not represent any real usefulness or power ; and it is not 
sufficiently honoured to be an object of aspiration to those 
who should naturally take the lead among their fellow-citizens. 
Instead of being the adjunct and emblem of the substantial 
value of the office, it has become the essence of it. Display 
may be a useful auxiliary to any powerful authority ; but in 
the case of the Corporation of London it has become the 
essential and prominent part of their duties. They are far too 
wealthy now to be able to expend their wealth in the govern- 
ment of the comparatively small domain which they were 
originally instituted to rule. But as they grew in wealth, 
their domain, by the operation of the same causes, should have 
grown in size. But they have preferred that the growth 
should be one-sided. They reap all the advantage which 
the City derives from the wealth of the metropolis 
that surrounds it; but the overgrown London of to- 
day is not allowed to inherit any share in the mu- 
nicipal government which was set up and endowed for the 
benefit of the London of old time. The consequence 
is, that the municipality has ceased to have any duties at all 
proportionate to its riches. A far poorer, smaller, and lowlier 
body could accomplish the scanty labours that fall upon the 
London Corporation. All its surplus resources are spent in 
the ceremonial which is called ‘‘ a graceful hospitality.” The 
sooner such a caricature of municipal dignity is divested of 
the reflected honour which it derives from the countenance 
—— to it by the Parliamentary chiefs of the day, the 

etter. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


it seems to be generally assumed that M‘CLELLAN’s un- 
decided movements in Northern Virginia were ordered 
by the Presipent for the purpose of influencing the autumn 


elections. The General himself seems to have wisely abstained 
from incurring useless risk for the benefit of a mischievous 
and hostile faction. To English well-wishers of America the 
brightening prospects of the Democratic party afford an 
agreeable surprise. It was not pleasant to believe that an 
entire nation was responsible for the extravagance and imbe- 
cility of the dominant Republicans and the Government. 
The apparent unanimity of a servile press naturally misled 
observers who were accustomed to the freedom and activity 
of English controversy, It was not so strange that an in- 
capable PresmentT should set the Constitution at defiance as 
that the abolition of the Habeas Corpus, and the infamous 
proclamation of servile insurrection, should pass without open 
remonstrance. The elections in the North-West, and the 
vigorous rally of the Conservative party in New York, prove 
that the community is not fairly represented by the agitators and 
sycophants of the New York Tribune or Times. The Demo- 
cratic leaders, if they succeed in recovering their former power, 
propose, perhaps sincerely, to carry on the war with energy, 
in the hope of conquering an equitable peace; yet it follows, not 
in conscious deduction of logic, but from the irresistible neces- 
sity of circumstances, that when absolute conquest is found to 
be impossible, moderate politicians will content themselves 
with some practicable compromise. In domestic administration, 
they can insist on a return to the ordinary legal system which 
ought never for a moment to have been disturbed. There 
has been no plausible pretext for the establishment of martial 
law within the limits of the Free States, nor has the Govern- 
ment derived any real strength from the imprisonment of a 
few political adversaries. The Democratic party will have the 
great advantage of deserving well of the country by the merely 
negative process of reversi Imost everything that has been 
done. It is true that Mr. Lincotn has still two years and a 
half to reign, and that it is doubtful whether the next 
Congress may not contain a Republican majority; but 
the partial successes of the Democrats will greatly increase 
their influence on opinion, and the weak and blundering 
PRESIDENT may perhaps once more desert the Abolitionists 
when he finds that they are no longer on the winning side. 


When Mr. Van Buren declares, with rhetorical amplitude, 
that the present Government of the Federal Union is the 
worst on the face of the earth, he incidentally suggests the 
apology of foreigners who have, from time to time, ventured 
on far less sweeping expressions of disapproval. Devoted 
believers in majorities are not at liberty to reject the testi- 
mony of a party which seems likely soon to outnumber its 
opponents. More independent reasoners are confirmed in 
their judgment of the American Government when they find 
that it is largely shared by the most intelligent citizens of the 
Federation. After all, it is the business of political essayists 
to furnish commentaries on current history, rather than to 
study edification, or to consult ethical orthodoxy. If the 
Federals are likely to be beaten, it is more to the purpose to 
examine the causes of their probable failure than to declaim 
about the sacredness of freedom, and the high and holy 
principles of the Constitution, and the setting sun. The 
extraction of truth from conflicting narratives, and the antici- 
pation of military movements, suit the purpose of intelligent 
readers better than romantic sentiments, philanthropic wishes, 
or ornamental superfluities in general. It might have been 
supposed that the investigation of probable truth was deemed 
allowable in all but theological controversies; but political 
fanatics, especially under the influence of disappointment, are 
as intolerant as sectarian disputants, and in the stagnation of 
polemical controversy which has lately prevailed in England, 
pugnacious enthusiasts have been forced to take refuge in the 
broader and sharper distinctions of foreign faction. Sensible 
Englishmen will no more enlist themselves under the Demo- 
cratic or Republican flag in America than they will fight in 
Hyde Park for GariaLpi or the Porr. The neutrality which 
has been wisely observed by the Government exactly corre- 
sponds to the impartial acquiescence in events which befits 
European spectators. Indignant zealots complain that cold- 
blooded opinions vary with the fortune of the war, nor can it 
be denied that either side is regarded as victorious whenever 
it has obtained a victory. When the Confederates had been 
discreditably defeated at Fort Donnelson, a doubt was for a 
time entertained of their earnest determination to achieve 
independence in the field; but the long succession of triumphs 
which followed sufficiently redeemed their military reputation, 
and the final consolidation of their Republic has long ceased to 
be uncertain. 


The Federal expedition to Texas will probably prove to be 
a mistake. Mr. Lixcoin is still enamoured of the figurative 


anaconda which symbolizes military operations on external 
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not at all true, as is often asserted, that there is a fixed limit 
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lines. Having failed to suffocate the Confederacy in the folds 
which extended from the Potomac to the Mississippi, he now 
proposes to envelop in an outside coil the remotest province of 


the former Union. General Banks, an intelligent civilian who — 
has not yet distinguished himself in the field, will commence © 


his invasion of Texas by a sea-voyage of a thousand miles. 
He may perhaps be supplied with a force sufficient to crush 
immediate opposition, but as soon as he advances from the 
coast, his communications will be at the mercy of the most 
equestrian population in the Southern States. The Federal 
army is deficient in cavalry, and it is not easy to provide 
transport for large numbers of horses. There would be little 
use in extending to Galveston the mode of government which 
prevails in New Orleans, and it seems highly improbable that 
Federal authority can be established in the interior of the 
State. The Government has probably prepared the expedi- 
tion in the hope that in Texas, if in no other part of the 
South, some portion of the inhabitants will be found favour- 
able to the Union. Although the whole territory was wrested 
by the United States from Mexico for the sole purpose of 
propagating slavery, the German settlers who have dispensed 
with negro labour may probably be disaffected to the Con- 
federacy. Nevertheless, it would seem that the cause of 
secession was dominant in Texas, for at the beginning of the 
war, 2,000 United States troops were disarmed by the Con- 
federates ; and Colonel Hamitton, who is loudly proclaiming 
the loyalty of his State, is compelled to display his love for 
the Union as an exile in New York. In time of war, 
minorities disappear into silence, because it is difficult to _ 
distinguish between opposition and treason. 


_to the possible thickness of armour-plating, and no limit to 
the size and strength of guns and the consequent effectiveness 
of their shot. In both cases there is a practical limit which 
is continually expanding as science developes itself, and the 
obstacles to such progress are not much greater on the one 
' side than on the other. The single element ef size is all that 
is necessary to enable a ship to carry armour of any assigned 
thickness; and although there are great inconveniences in 
excessive tonnage, the example of the Great Eastern proves 
that it is not impossible to multiply fourfold the displacement 
of our largest ships of war, and to increase, in the same propor- 
tion, the weight of armour which they can be made to bear. A 
more economical distribution of the resisting material, so as to 
give the greatest strength to the vital streak between wind and 
water, is another device by which the safety of sea-going ships 
may be largely increased, and we-are not yet driven to the con- 


clusion that a final victory has been won even by the tre- 


mendous artillery which has now been produced. ‘The 
designers of ships are no doubt hard enough at work to make 
up for lost ground, but it will take some time before any tangible 
results are produced; and in the meanwhile, the guns, having 
silenced their common enemy, are fighting out a subordinate 
contest among themselves. They have beaten the best known 


_ defences, not only at the shortest, but even at moderately long 
‘ranges; and the question which now excites the chief interest 


is as to the form of gun which will prove destructive at the 
longest range and with the smallest weight of metal. 
The penetration of a Warrior target at the respectable dis- 


tance of 800 yards both by shot and shell, is a feat which has 
only been performed with a Whitworth gun; and on the 


Even if a part of Texas should submit to the Federal troops, | strength of this brilliant achievement it is not surprising that 


the acquisition will exercise no influence on the general result | 
of the war. The country is separated fromthe North by a 
cluster of Slave States, and it must ultimately either become 
independent or share the fortunes of the South. The army 
which is to conquer Texas, or to occupy it as a garrison, must 
be withdrawn from the decisive operations on the Potomac or in 
the West; and there is no reason to believe that the Federal 
Government can afford a gratuitous expenditure of men or of 
money. ‘The expedition will, perhaps, be postponed until the 
state of the weather has put an end to the Virginian cam- 
paign for the season. Before Christmas, it may be hoped, 
mutual slaughter will be intercepted by the retirement of both 
armies into winter quarters. General Lee and General 
M‘CLELLAN may consider, with much reason, that in a great 
battle the victory would probably rest with the army which 
stood on the defensive. The Confederates are not strong 
enough to take Washington, and the Federal army will not 
advance on Richmond before the spring; and it may perhaps 
be thought desirable meanwhile to employ a part of the 
Northern troops in the miider climate of Texas. The intelli- 
gence of the menacing attitude of France, which will reach 
Washington in a few days, may possibly lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the Texan enterprise. The acceptance of the projected 
mediation, though it might perhaps be prudent, would be 
too startling a contradiction of all the language of the Govern- 
ment. A refusal, on the other hand, seems not unlikely to 
lead to a French alliance with the Confederate States, and 
consequently to the forcible rupture of the blockade. On the 
loss of Federal supremacy at sea, General Butter weuld be 
compelled to evacuate New Orleans; and any force which 
might have been landed at Texas would probably be compelled 
to capitulate. Even if the impatience of the French Govern- 
ment is once more restrained by malignant and perfidious 
England, the public invitation to the European Powers to 
mediate is almost equivalent to recognition. If there had 
been the smallest reasonable doubt of the final establishment 
of Southern independence, the testimony of the Emperor 
Naro.eon will perhaps overcome scepticism which has defied 
probability and reason. 


WHITWORTH ARMSTRONG, 


bbe artillery controversy has lately assumed a new form. 

For the time, at least, the rivalry between guns and 
armour has been so far silenced by the results of the latest 
experiments, that nothing is heard, on the shipbuilder’s side, of 
impenetrable vessels. Not only shot, but shell, have found 
their way through the standard target; and, except at very 
long ranges, no amount of iron-plating which has yet been 
attempted pretends to be able to resist guns of the largest 
calibre. It by no means follows that the advance made by 
the artillerists may not hereafter be neutralized by a corre- 
sponding increase in the strength of armour-plating. It is 


the ingenious inventor should be eager fora definitive competi- 
tion with the more favoured Armstrong gun. Apart from all 
personal questions, every one must desire a fair field for all 
competitors. Sir Witt1am Armstrone, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, is almost bound to consider himself as a general chal- 
lenger open to the assaults of all comers. Nothing but the 
fullest opportunity of comparison between his great results and 
those of unofficial inventors could palliate the extraordinary 
arrangement by which his relations to the Government 
are settled; and it is only justice to add that he publicly 
declares himself to be as anxious as his rival for a 
conclusive trial of strength. He complains, naturally enough, 
that his position exposes him to attack, and that the 
Press gives a prominence to the achievements of others, 
which he neither seeks nor obtains for his own per- 
formances. This may be quite true, though, on the other 
hand, there is quite as much justice in Mr. Wuitwortn’s 
complaint, that an immense advantage is enjoyed by the pos- 
sessor of an official position, like that of Sir Wittiam Arw- 
STRONG, Over any private manufacturer who may desire to 
compete with him. The objections on both sides may be met. 
in the same way by a searching trial of the relative merits of 
the two guns, conducted without any conditions which may 
put a private competitor at a disadvantage. Both sides profess 
to desire such a contest; the public have long since appre- 
ciated its importance; and the Ordnance Committee can 
scarcely fail to see that, whatever the issue may be, it cannot 
do otherwise than advance the object they have in view of pro- 
ducing for the service of this country the most effective weapon 
which science can suggest, and mechanical skill construct. 
The proposed trial of Whitworth against Armstrong guns 
would have more than the ordinary interest of such an 
experiment, because the principles of construction of the two 
kinds of cannon are almost as widely different as is possible in 
any two rifled guns. In the Armstrong guns, at least in the 
breech-loaders, the ball is made «take the rifling by 
being forced through a tube of rather less diameter than 
the projectile itself. In the Whitworth, the missile is 
mechanically fitted to the spiral form of the gun; and it isa 
matter of considerable importance to ascertain which of these 
two methods is the more conducive to efficiency. Hitherto 
the advocates of rifled guns have been a little disconcerted b 
the superior initial velocity of the shot propelled from smoo 
bores. All the increased power obtained by the exclusion of 
windage has in general failed to counterbalance the loss of 
velocity occasioned by the friction of the rifled gun and the 
consumption of force in giving the rotatory motion on which 
the accuracy and long range of the rifle projectile depend. 
Mr. Wuitwortn professes to have reduced this friction to a 
minimum, and to have equalled, or almost equalled, the 
smooth bore in the initial velocity of his shot. The immense 
penetrating power exhibited by his 150-pounder tends to 
confirm this assertion; and the facility with which his pro- 


jectiles may be made to slide out of the gun at a moderate 
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inclination, promises an amount of friction considerably below 
that which is inevitable in an Armstrong breech-loader. 
A careful comparison of the velocities obtained by the dif- 
ferent methods would be extremely valuable as one element 
in the choice between the two systems of rifling. 


Another question which requires a complete solution, and 
would obtain it from a carefully-planned competition between 
the two guns, relates to the form of the projectile. The flat- 
headed shot is, we believe, Mr. Wuirwortn’s invention, 
though, in comparing the different guns, it must be borne 
in mind that “ flat-heads” can be adapted to either. Under 
some circumstances, there seems little doubt that this is the 
best form of shot for penetrating iron plates; and to the flat 
front and hard material of his projectiles the principal 
triumphs of Mr. Wuirworta have been mainly due, as 
was very clearly proved, in the last experiments, by the 
utter failure of a cast-iron shot, under the same con- 
ditions which enabled the sieel bolt to penetrate through 
everything opposed to it. But the great problem now is 
to find an arm which will be effective at very long ranges; 
and careful experiments are needed to ascertain at what dis- 
tance the flat-headed bolt loses its superiority over the round- 
fronted projectiles which are more commonly employed. The 
great power of the flat-fronted bolt is intelligible so long as 
the striking face is nearly perpendicular to the line of flight; 
but a long cylinder fired from a rifled-gun always points in the 
direction in which it started, while its line of motion keeps 
inclining more and more downwards. The flat end of such a 
projectile, therefore, ceases to be strictly a flat front after the 
first instant, and there must be a certain range at which the 
direction of impact becomes so much inclined to the axis of 
the bolt as to render the flat front no more effective than if it 
were round. This promises to impose a limit on the pene- 
trating range of Whitworth guns, and it should be one of the 
objects of any official experiments to ascertain at what in- 
clination, and what range, the virtues of this form of shot are 
practically neutralized. Even at 800 yards, some deficiency 
of power was anticipated from this cause; and this has been 
so far obviated by adding a small round boss to the centre of 
the flat end of the bolt. Whether this arrangement will 
suffice at extreme ranges is a question of the first importance, 
which ought to be solved without delay. 


Besides the mode of rifling and the form of shot, there is 
another essential difference in principle between Mr. Wunt- 
wortH and Sir Witu1am Armstronc. This relates to what is, 
perhaps, the most important point of all — namely, the method 
of enabling a gun of given weight to bear the explosion of the 
heaviest possible charge. Sir Wi11amM Armstrona has 
adopted and perfected the plan of building his guns of coiled 
metal forged into a solid mass. Mr. Wuitworrn professes 
to obtain greater strength by using a mass of homogeneous 
iron bound round with hoops of the same material. Each 
system has its dangers. The) coils are apt to separate and 
stretch if there is the slightest imperfection in the work, 
and the homogeneous metal occasionally belies its name 
by being of very unequal and heterogeneous composition. 
But, without entering further into details which may be 
thought wearisome, we have said enough to show that, inde- 
reed of the secondary personal question, there are the 

ighest scientific reasons for instituting a series of experiments 
for the purpose of comparing the Whitworth and Armstrong 
guns, and, it may be, of devising a combination which shall 
unite the excellences of each. The contest is invited by both 
competitors, and demanded by the interests of the science of 
gunnery; and it is to be hoped that no official obstacles will 
prevent or delay the thorough and complete trial which all who 
are interested in artillery are anxiously expecting. 


VIRTUE IN RETIREMENT. 


\OURTLY peste have bestowed such lavish praises on the plea- 

sures and dignity of living away from the Court, that it has be- 
come accepted as acommonplace that virtue in retirement is virtue 
at its best. The violet is then under the proper sort of mossy bank. 
Nor are popular historians ever weary of recounting how great 
heroes have been taken from the plough and from goat-bearing 
rocks to govern States and lead armies. And everyone must allow 
that virtue does often shine most in retirement. “A man who has 
done his active work in the world, and withdrawn from the busy 
haunts of men to the tranquil pursuits of a country life, is only 
enjoying the reward he deserves in the shape he likes best. There 
are, also, men who think best and most when in solitude, and 
whose peculiar genius is never under their command unless they 
are free from care and interruption, and social pleasures and annoy- 
ances. We can hardly fancy that Wordsworth would have been 
Wordsworth if he had been condemned to live in Pentonville. 
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But in many cases virtue loses greatly by being out of the 
world; and the very advantages which retirement is su 
posed to ensure are those which are least found practically 
to attend it. A calm judgment is, we should a that reward 
of the voluntary or entorced assumption of the position of a 
bystander which would be thought most certain to be attained. 
he good man in seclusion would also be generally supposed to 
have at least the blessing of an easy line of duty. His path, if it 
is so simple and unpretending, must be straight before him. On 
the contrary, experience, if we will but consult it, will teach us 
that the judgment of good and able men in retirement is almost 
sure to be tinged with bitterness, and swayed by the facility of 
yielding, unchecked, to fancies and prejudices, It will also teach 
us that there are many occasions on which it is much harder to act 
rightly and worthily when in the shade of retirement than when 
in the sunshine of publicity. The temptation is so strong to many 
men of lofty aspirations, but of hasty temper, to withdraw them- 
selves into isolation, that it is worth while both for them and 
their neighbours to notice what is the penalty for their taste which 


they are likely to pay. 

Perhaps as fod an illustration of some of the evils of retire- 
ment as can be found is supplied by the history of the Orleans 

rty during the last ten years. Their seclusion from public life 
fae been involuntary, but the effects of seclusion may be seen 
equally, whatever may have been its cause, And what makes 
their history so instructive is, that they have, if judged by any 
fair political standard, acted well and behaved honourably. They 
have presented a striking contrast, in many important respects, to 
the satellites of the Imperial Court. They have represented the 
intellect of France, and pt up its reputation in Europe. They 
still preserve, in the circles of Paris life, something of the old 
freedom, and life, and grace in conversation. They still think in 
an unthinking age, and write for a generation that is almost des- 
titute of literature of its own. Were they less men — less in mind 
and less in character — they would not show us so clearly what losses 
their enforced retirement has imposed on them. As it is, in _— of 
all their great and good qualities, theyare almost powerless. They do 
not exercise any perceptible sway over the thought of their country. 
They interfere indirectly in politics; but they only do so to 
render dark things more dark, and to add a few drops of feeble 
bitterness to the draught of humiliation presented to the lips of 
France by her master. Their judgment, far from being powerful 
because calm and impartial, is powerless because it is angry, way- 
ward, and capricious. They cannot judge so as to convince and 
move the world, because they are cut off from any real control 
over public affairs. They are but part of the mob which hisses or 
cheers as the Emperor goes by. They have backed up the 
temporal power of the Pope—fecbly and irresolutely, but still 
they have backed it up—not because they had a word of wisdom 
to utter to listening Europe, and a wider view of a great and 
difficult question to promulgate, but because they found the 
Emperor was leaning to the other side. It would be most unfair 
to apply this censure to all the members of the party, and the 
Orleans Princes especially have presented an admirable spectacle of 
moderation and dignity ; but still, as a party, the Orleanists have 
been very far from doing themselves justice since they were in 
retirement, and their retirement itself is the most obvious cause of 
their failure. 

If the history of these eminent Frenchmen may be used to 
show how little seclusion, whether voluntary or not, can be 
relied on to give calmness and equity to the judgment, the histo 
of English statesmen supplies copious illustrations of the trut 
that being out of power brings with it almost as many difficult 

roblems to solve, and as many temptations, as power itself does. 
The biography lately published by Lord Stanhope, of the greatest 
of English statesmen in modern times, presents Pitt swimming 
along in an attitude of unruffled serenity as long as he held office. 
But when his long reign was over, then, for the first time, he gets 
into difficulties which make the reader anxious for the hero’s re- 
utation, and which force the biographer to exert his utmost skill 
in order to give a favourable impression. He succeeds, and we 
come to the conclusion, that Pitt’s honour was unsullied, and that 
when he was severely tried, he did not give way to trials with an 
unmanly readiness. ‘Still it is evident that Pitt had difficulties to 
contend with when he wasout of oftice which were much more severe 
to him than the graver cares of power. To a man of his lofty 
courage and aspiring mind, it was a far more acceptable task to 
have to spur his country to make its utmost efforts in war, and 
to play with millions of money as if they had been marbles, than 
it was to shade off the nice distinctions of duty which arose from 
the conflicting claims of old friendship for Addington and devo- 
tion to England. To most men, indeed, the greatest difficulties 
of life lie in small things, and not in great; and it is often much 
harder to instil sense and temper into a suburban vi meeting 
than to announce the policy of a Ministry, or to preach a sermon 
with thought in it that is not second-hand. It is true that a 
man who is in retirement, and has only to face in his daily life 
po greatly inferior to him, and aware of their inferiority, may 
y escape all those shocks which are brought about by a 
collision with equals. A virtuous and misanthropical peer can 
usually reckon on being able to bully his village. But any one 
who does not see, without explanation, the evils which an atmo- 
sphere of humble flattery engenders, would probably be incapable 
of a them, even if they were explained with the 
astonishing fulness of a commentary on Virgil or the Bible. 


The country clergy probably know as well os most men what 
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sufferings are imposed on the virtuous by living out of the 
world. A man who is worth anything finds a lonely incumbency 
anything but a scene of repose. It is a theatre of daily struggles— 
of struggles against indolence, against torpor, and against all kinds 
of moral and spiritual blindness. The country clergyman is gene- 
rally spoken of as a blessed being. This is principally because so 
many young ladies want to be in the position of the female tyrant 
of pe or, as they say, to do the hamlet good. Consequently, 
the country clergy are several points higher in the scale of social 
life, and in the lady-written novels depicting social life, than their 
incomes would naturally place them. But, if the feminine view 
of their position is put out of sight, it must be owned that 
it is a very severe trial toa man of any activity of mind to be 
put down, perhaps for life, in the moors or the downs, with 
no hope of seeing a creature that can awaken the faintest 
worldly interest in his breast, except when a neighbouring clergy- 
man, at rare intervals, forees his way through miles of mud, and 
the two sit down and make their moans together. It is not the 
mere isolation, or the want of liveliness in life, or the uniformity 
of the dull leaden days that most troubles the mind of a thinking 
man in retirement. It is that he is conscious that he gradually 
loses his power of understanding and judging the larger movements 
of the world, that the fog of little clerical theories gradually settles 
over his unwilling eyes, and that he cannot get right again. The 
lovers of retirement would point to the many small innocent plea- 
sures and interests that he learns to substitute for greater subjects 
of thought. Of course, tastes differ, but there are many men in 
the English Church who would, we fancy, kick a little at being 
told that they must be dead to history and politics, and learn to 
give heart and soul to thinking whether they can get more than 
ten shillings apiece for a litter of young pigs. 

People who are engaged in writing and studying are supposed 
to be those who pa all other men, by living out of the 
world. That they sometimes gain is indisputable ; but it is 
assumed much too hastily that they always do. Whenever the 
result at which they aim is to be the fruit of as much uninter- 
rupted study as possible, the more they study thé better, and the 
less they have to occupy their time the more they can read. But 
whenever the writer is turning his attention to any subject in- 
volving an estimate of human action, and especially if this esti- 
mate has immediate reference to what is going on in his own 
time, he places himself under a great disadvantage by living 
out of the world. He is almost sure to grow bitter, and he 
is exeeedingly likely to grow paradoxical; and it is likely 
that his very best qualities may only aggravate these defects. A 
man, for example, who surveys life somewhat coldly, and looks 
on the foibles and vices of men with a lofty horror, and has little 
sympathy with any form of self-indulgence, is apt to become 
more and more harsh and arbitrary in his judgments on others, 
when in the sphere of his daily life there is nothing but himself 
and his virtue. Complete freedom from that check which the 
conversation of equals imposes, is also almost sure to stimulate 
the taste for strong assertions, undigested schemes, and dogmatic 
eccentricities, wherever such a taste exists naturally. The very 
turn of mind which makes retirement grateful to him also makes it 
hurtful to him. It might be written over many a door of country 
solitude, that they who enter therein leave behind the hope of 
growing in wisdom and in the power of usefulness, 


NATIONAL MORALITY. 


Sha = whole theory of international law, and of international 
dealings of every kind, goes upon the assumption that a nation 
isa sort of artificial person, possessed of many of the feelings, duties, 
and rights of a single human being. A nation is, in fact, a great 
corporation egate, but it differs from the smaller corporations 
which exist within particular nations in being eminently exposed 
to that physical chastisement from which ordinary corporations 
are proverbially exempt. You cannot horsewhip a Chapter, or 
fight a duel with a Town Council. You ma out its mem- 
bers, one bs one, but the abstract entity, the corporation itself, 
remains un. ed. But every war is essentially an application of 
exactly the same extreme remedy to the greater corporation 
which we call a nation. The difference of course is that an 
ordinary corporation has a superior in the law of its own country, 
while a nation has no superior, and so, when argument fails, it has 
only physical force to resort to. But, in other respects, there is 
much more analogy between the one sort of corporation and the 
other than might at first sight be thought. Men continually do 
acts, as members of either the one or the other, which they 
would certainly not do in their individual capacity. Doubtless 
this is partly sade the sense of responsiblity is weakened. 
With most men, the conscience itself becomes weaker when they 
have to act in concert with several others. If the action be wrong, 
the guilt seems to be divided among many. Each man’s share of it 
seems less than if he had been the sole actor. And, again, when 
a corporation does an act which, if done by an individual, would 
incur either legal or social censure, it is but seldom that shat 
censure can be fastened down, with any fairness, upon the par- 
ticular members of the body. 

This divided responsibility doubtless counts for a good deal, but 
it is not all. There are several points in which the received 
morality of nations and of corporations is pretty much the same, 
and in which it differs somewhat from the received morality of in- 
dividuals, The likeness is obscured by the fact that all men are 


members of some nation or other, while comparatively few are 
members of corporations of any kind. Corporations are often 
blamed for acting in a way in which a nation —at least one’s own 
nation —is applauded for acting. This is because men look at 
the acts of the corporation from outside, while, in the case of the 
nation, they are themselves parts of its internal consciousness, 
For instance, nations and corporations alike constantly act, and 
must act, far more under the guidance of self-interest than indi- 
viduals act, or, at any rate, ought to act. A nation or a corpora~ 
tion will often, without fair ground of blame, be simply just, 
where every one would hold that an individual ought to be generous, 
A nation or a corporation will often, without just blame, press its 
rights to extremities, where it would be graceful in an individual, 
if not absolutely incumbent on him, to give up somewhat of what 
strict justice may entitle him to. In fact, either a nation or a 
corporation wil! seldom give up anything to which the law— 
international or municipal, as may happen — gives them a fair 
right, unless manifest self-interest leads to the surrender. The 
only difference is that the selfishness of the corporation is general} 
blamed, while the selfishness of the nation is generally applaud 
That is, we look at the doings of the corporation from outside, 
while in the doings of the nation we ourselves have some sort 
of share. It is only when some other nation seeks its own profit 
to our hurt that national selfishness comes in for any share of 
disapprobation. 

The fact is, that a certain degree of selfishness is really not blame- 
worthy either in a nation or in a corporation, which certainly is 
blameworthy in an individual. The reason is, that both nations 
aad corporations act, in some degree, in the character of trustees, 
The persons who, at any particular moment, form the corporation, 
act, not for themselves only, but for the abstract corporation; or, 
to put it more practically, they act for all members of the body 
present and future. A momentary majority has no right to prejudice 
existing dissentients, nor a body momentarily unanimous to pre- 
judice those who may come after. An endowed corporation which 
wilfully diminishes the permanent value of its estates is in truth 
acting the part of a dishonest trustee. The part of a trustee is to 
be just, not to be generous; he must turn a deaf ear to many calls 
to which, in his own person, he would willingly listen. The mem- 
bers, then, of a corporation, acting not only for themselves, but 
for all future members, must not prejudice the rights of future 
members. They must admit no claims against the body which 
strict justice cannot enforce. They must enforce rights which 
each man, acting for himself, would be quite willing to forego, 
They must admit no precedents which their successors may pos- 
sibly find inconvenient. In short, they must often act, as a body, 
in a way which would be illiberal and niggardly in individ 
They must be strict and litigious in trifles about which an 
individual would give himself no concern whatever. So it is with 
the nation. Those who are entitled to speak in its name, and to 
direct its policy, must, even in the most popular governments, 
act en behalf of many others besides themselves. And they 
act, too, on behalf of the great corporation, the nation. In 
either character they hold a position analogous to that of 
trustees. They cannot give away other people’s money so freely 
as they can their own; they cannot surrender rights in which others 
share, even in cases in which they would gladly surrender rights of 
their own. In short, they must be suspicious, exacting, and quarrel- 
some in a way which they would not be in conducting their private 
affairs. That is, they must act exactly as the corporation acts, 
It is then hardly fair that the corporation should be found fault 
with for so acting, while the nation is applauded. If a corporation 
goes to law about a barren strip of ground, it is sure to be called 
names for its pains. If a nation goes to war about a strip of the 
— sort, it is only showing a praiseworthy zeal for the national 

mour. 

It is the introduction of this notion of honour which makes the 
main difference between the action of nations and the action of 
smaller corporations. And, so far as they differ, the action of 
nations approaches again to the action of individuals. A corpora- 
tion is hardly at all amenable to the sense of honour. tt is 
doubtless affected both by legal and by moral restraints; but the 
idea of honour—an idea much easier to understand than to define 
—hardly comes in to determine its course. And this feeling of 
honour, again, is connected with the fact that, in dealings between 
nations and nations, and between individuals and individuals, the 
final appeal is to something extra-legal. That extia-legal power 
may take the form either of opinion or of physical force. Now & 
corporation, as such, is not amenable to physical force, and it is 
much less amenable to opinion than cither a nation or an indi- 
vidual. But nations, admitting no common superior, must always 
fall back upon physical force in the last resort. And so must 
individuals also. Undou , a8 civilization increases, as Jaw 
gets stronger and stronger, the occasions in which individuals 
may justly resort to foree become fewer and fewer. Duelling died 
out more because of its absurdity than because of its wickedness. 
But the duel was the lingering ‘tradition of private war, handed 
down from an age in which, through the weakness of law, private 
war was often a man’s only defence. And no society will ever 
so perfect that it would be safe to deny a man his natural right of 

hysical resistance against a would-be murderer or would-be 
lar. We have, we hope, reached a state of society in which 

no man would think of pulling another man’s nose; but we sball 
probably never reach the state in which law shall be so press 
that, if a man had his nose pulled, he would not think of knocking 
down the offender, but would calmly wait the result of an action 
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for assault and battery. As the extra-l appeal to force 
gradually dies out, extra-legal to opinion takes 
its place. And so it is with nations also, In the first place, every 
to international law is really an appeal to opinion. Inter- 
national law is certainly not law in the same sense as common, 
civil, or canon law, because there is no common superior peaceably 
to enforce it. An appeal to the law of nations is much more like 
an appeal to the laws of honour than it is like a suit at the Assizes 
or in the County Court. If one party contumaciously refuses 
obedience to either law, the aggrieved party must either submit 
in silence, or appeal to force. “Bat, besides all this, there seem to 
be signs afloat of bringing the direct power of opinion to bear 
upon international affairs. There is a state of things in which 
you neither fight your enemy nor go to law with him, but simply 
cut him dead. It is not so very long since we saw an example of 
a nation being cut in like manner. England had no ground of war 
against Ferdinand of Naples; but his Government was thought 
too disreputable to associate with, and so we diplomatically 
cut him. Perhaps, to be perfectly consistent, we ought to have 
cut one or two other Governments at the same time. But neither 
nations nor individuals are always perfectly consistent. Men 
have, before now, been known to tolerate conduct in a duke for 
which they would certainly have cut a neighbour of their own 
rank. Still, this is a case of bringing direct social opinion to bear 
on national affairs. The King of Naples was given to understand 
that he was not fit company for other Kings, and he was treated 
accordingly. 
That appeal to physical force which always lies in the back- 
ground in all national affairs supplies another reason why nations 
are more strict and litigious than individuals in asserting their 
rights, and why they are praised for being so when individuals 
would be blamed. The trustee feeling above mentioned has a 
deal to do with it, but it isnot all. It is manifest that, in a 
state of things where force is the final arbiter, a nation which 
shows that it cannot be safely trifled with is in a much better 
position than one with which liberties may be taken without fear 
of punishment. It seems to follow, then, that the law of morality 
for nations and for individuals is not exactly the same. The car- 
dinal obligation of justice is always exactly the same, whether for 
a single man, for a corporation, or for a whole people. A nation, 
not less than an individual, must do right and keep its word. But 
some of what we may call the ornamental virtues are allowed 
much less space in international than in personal dealings. A 
nation may often be generous; but nothing but the strictest 
obligations of justice can call it to be self-sacrificing or self- 
denying. There is no room for works of supererogation; it is 
enough if it keeps in good faith to the letter of the law. It must 
never be unjust or unfaithful, but it may well be more guided by 
2 view to its own advantage, less considerate of others, more 
suspicious, selfish, exacting, and obstinate than a perfectly virtuous 
man will be. A nation, in short, is seldom called upon to play the 
part of a hero, or to exercise any high degree of cosmopolitan 
patriotism. It is commonly enough if it recognises the just claims 
of others, and does not put forth false claims of its own. In short, 
the morality of nations is much the same as the often-maligned 
ee of corporations. It is the fact that the whole world is 
mapped out among nations, while only a small part of any country 
is mapped out among corpurations, which makes the main difference 
between them. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 


men class all of which they have 
any conception under three heads. There are, first, fami- 
liar phenomena, such as the falling of an apple to the ground, 
which they do not think require any explanation ; secondly, 
strange and striking events, such as a great national pestilence, or 
the sudden death of a healthy man, which they regard as the 
results of a special interposition of Providence; and, lastly, 
miracles, and the supernatural generally. This classification is, 
of course, made very roughly, and, in most cases, quite uncon- 
sciously ; but it is, vse a certain that, in their eyes, every 
event which they observe, or can imagine, would come the 204 one 
of these three heads. The uneducated man, therefore, does not 
explicitly recognise any such thing as a law of nature. implicitly, 
it is true, he does, If he were asked why an apple falls to the 
ground, he would probably answer, “because it is natural ;” and 
if pressed for an explanation, would give it in some nearly iden- 
tical proposition, such as that it always does fall, and must as a 
matter of course. In this answer there lies hid, no doubt, the 
notion of a natural law; but this notion has not with him assumed 
any explicit shape. It is this absence of any desire of finding a 
law which marks, above all things, the contrast between an uncul- 
tivated and a cultivated mind. A cultivated mind craves, in every 
case, a rational or scientific method which may connect and 
underlie phenomena. Where a scientific method is not attainable, 
Tt contents itself with an unscientific method; but it does so 
With an uneasy spirit, and haunted with a desire to seize 
the hidden clue, which a true imagination tells it must be 
somewhere discoverable. We have seen this strikingly exem- 
ed in almost every province of thought. Naturalists have 

¢ collected species upon species of every kind of animal, and 
have arranged them by their external marks, or, where possible, by 
their internal organization; but they have been possessed by the 


inspires the physical philosopher in his researches into the nature 
of magnetism, electricity, and the laws of chemistry ; and the same 
tendency is observable, in some de, at least, in the half- 
philosophical, half-theological discussions which are at present in 
vogue. 

An article on “The Su tural” has recently appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, in which an attempt is made to bring mi 
to a certain extent, into the common category of natural phe- 
nomena. Of the three heads under which the uneducated classify 
events, science has long 260 united the two first. On the one 
hand, she brings the falling of the —_ under a general law, in 
spite of its familiarity; and, on the other hand, she brings plague 
and sudden death under general laws, in spite of their strangeness. 
Miracles remain, and it is now attempted to bring these into the 
same list. Hitherto, the human reason has had its choice of two 
courses in reference to miracles. It might either deny them, and 
say that the accounts which we have are the products of delusion 
or imposture, or it might bow the head, and admit that its domain is 
limited. But the Edinburgh Reviewer thinks that he has discovered 
a middle way. He believes in miracles, but denies that oP are 
supernatural. Superhuman he admits them to be; but this he holds 
to be something quite distinct and different from supernatural. 
The latter word, he thinks, implies that the laws of nature are 
suspended or violated, whereas the former = implies that the 
are applied in a certain way by the Divine will; and he con 
that our only or chief difficulty in conceiving a miracle arises from 
our supposing without any reason that it involves a “violation of 
the laws of nature.” To sum up in his own words, “ The intellec- 
tual yoke involved in the common idea of the supernatural is a 
yoke which men impose on themselves, Obscure language and 
confused thought are the main causes of the difficulty.” 

The case which the Reviewer puts is this. Man, he says, is 
acquainted with a certain number of natural laws, and is able to 
use this knowledge so as to bring about certain results. Civilized 
man can accomplish things which to a rude ee spon miracu- 
lous, and in all probability with the advance of knowledge his power 
will be immensely increased. God actsin the same way. He knows 
all the laws of the Universe, and He uses this knowledge to work 
what are called miracles, just as man uses his knowledge to produce 
results which are not miraculous. Now if, he goes on, there is nothing 
which can be called supernatural, or a violation of the laws of 
nature in the case of man, why should we suppose that there is in 
the case of God? A miracle is superhuman, but it is not super- 
natural or a violation of the laws of nature. This is, we believe, 
a fair summary of the Reviewer's case, and it is worth while to 
consider whether the sceptic’s difficulties are really smoothed, as 
the writer imagines, by this way of putting the matter. In the 
first place, we may observe that, in the position thus taken up, a 
verbal question and a real question are involved. If we admit, as 
every one does admit, that a miracle means something effected by 
a special interposition of the divine will, which could not be 
effected by man, and which would not have happened in the ordi- 
nary course of things, it is clear that, whether we prefer to call it 
supernatural or superhuman, is a merely verbal question. The 
importance which the Reviewer attributes to the word “ su 
natural” is, in fact, a signal instance of a difficulty brought on by 
that confusion of language against which he protests. He begins 
his article by a discussion upon the meaning of the word, and, in 
order to get at this, he is obliged to analyze the meaning of the 
word “nature.” He comes to this conclusion :— “ We must con- 
ceive it as including every agency which we see entering, or can 
conceive capable of entering, into the causation of the world. 
First and foremost among these is the agency of our own 
will and mind. Yet, strange to say, all reference to this 

zency is often tacitly excluded when we of the laws of 
Nature.” It may be remarked, in the first place, that if by nature 
or natural things is meant every agency which we conceive 
capable of entering into the causation of the world, then it is not 
true that first and foremost among these is our own will and mind. 
Obviously, to any one who believes in a God, first and foremost 
would be the will of God. If, as we presume the writer meant to 
do (though quite inconsistently), we exclude the notion of a God 
then in one sense of the word “nature,” it is true, that first and 
foremost comes our own will. But the surprising thing is, that the 
Reviewer should have observed the inconsistency in the use of the 
word “nature,” to which he adverts, without at the same time 
fairly recognising that the word is used in two ways, each of 
which is equally common. In one sense, the word is used, as stated 
by him, to include man and his agency; and here “ the natural” 
stands in opposition to “the Divine,” or “supernatural.” In 
another sense the word is used to exclude man, and here “ the 
natural ” is used as opposed to “the artificial.” So far from there 
being anything strange in the latter use of the word, it may safely 
be said that, in ordinary language, it is the more common of the 
two. Did the Reviewer never hear a person say that he preferred 
nature to art, or that the poet leaves the city to commune with 
nature? Here the of man is excluded from and put in op- 
ition to the notion of nature, but there is nothing strange or 
inaccurate in this way of speaking. The Reviewer quotes rather 
contemptuously “aq distinguished living lecturer upon 
science,” who fell into this supposed error, when he salt ina 
course of lectures upon heat, that “there is no spontaneousness 
in Nature ;” but, if instead of carping at this remark, the Reviewer 
had set himself fairly to consider it in all its bearings, it would 
have led him to a solution of the difficulty. Coleridge has a 


longing to discover some more binding link, and some more real 
method than any external marks can supply. The same feeling | 


similar observation in the Aids to Reflection: —“ In Nature there is 
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no origin.” This notion, that in nature there is no spontaneous- 
ness or no origin, lies at the bottom of all uses of the word 
“nature.” We have given the two most common of these uses. 
In one of them, nature is opposed to those phenomena which are 
accomplished by the originating will of man; in the other, it is 
opposed to those oe which are accomplished by the 
originating will of God. The opposite to the natural is, in the one 
case, the artificial, in the other, the supernatural. This distinction 
the Reviewer has failed to , and he is constantly brought 
into difficulty by his assumption that the natural and supernatural 
are in every case properly opposed to each other. en the 
meanings of the word nature are once adequately seen, the futility 
of debating about the use of the wees “superhuman” and 
“supernatural” is apparent. When God interferes to work 
a miracle, the agency is supernatural as well as superhuman. 
lt is simply to avoid ambiguity that we do not apply the 
word “supernatural” to the agency of man as standing in 
opposition to nature in its narrower sense, Custom has deter- 
mined that when a thing is called “supernatural,” 7. ¢. above 
nature, we shall understand nature to used in the wider 
sense which includes man; but if custom had not so determined, 
there would be no impropriety in speaking of the action of man as 
“ supernatural,” iensaled as it, too, is above nature, taking the 
word in its narrower sense. Itis, therefore, a mistake to suppose 
that, in common language, it is implied that the modes of operation 
differ in the case of God and of man. The fundamental notion of 
the word “ nature ” is a dead chain of cause and effect, and when 
man and his doings are included, it is only because the free will of 
man is dropped out of sight while the attention is fixed on the 
superior free will of God. In discussing the meaning of a word, 
we must, of course, waive all metaphysical theories. We must 
not inquire whether there really is such a thing, on the one hand, 
as free will in man, or, on the other, as natural law contrasted 
with the free will of God. 

We said above that a real question was involved, as well as a 
verbal question. The real question is this. Does a miracle “—_ 
a violation of natural laws? Now, before enfering upon this 
question, we cannot forbear to express some surprise that the 
Reviewer has not stated the obligations under which he lies to Mr. 
Mansel. Mr. Mansel’s Essay on Miracles stands, indeed, among 
the list of books at the head of the article, and is quoted in the 
article; but the writer has not informed his readers that almost 
everything which he says on the subject of the violation of nature 
is to be found in that Essay. The Reviewer has possibly not read 
Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, but as the matter is put more con- 
cisely there, we will quote a passage from the Sixth Lecture, 
instead of quoting from the Essay : — 


A miracle, in one sense, need not necessarily be a violation of the laws of 
nature. God may make use of natural instruments acting after their kind, 
as man himself does, within his own sphere, in the production of artificial 
combinations. The great question, however, still remains. Has God ever, 
tor religious purposes, exhibited phenomena in certain relations which the 
observed course of nature and the artistic skill of man are unable to bring 
about or account for ? 


Now, so far as the position taken up by the Reviewer differs from 
what is here said, it differs for the worse. In the first place, he 
omits to qualify his statement with the words “in one sense ; ”’ and, 
in the second place, he thinks that the difficulties are smoothed so 
that, if the question remains, it is no longer formidable. The im- 
portance of the words “in one sense” consists in this, that when 
men like Hume talk about a violation of nature, they include under 
this term the very notion which the Reviewer fancies will recon- 
cile them to the miracles. Their way of speaking is very possibly 
an inaccurate way of speaking, but this is a verbal question which 
we will not discuss. It is, nevertheless, quite certain that the 
notion of God coming in and applying natural laws to effect a par- 
ticular purpose, just as men apply them, would, in Hume’s eyes, 
constitute a violation of nature. If this is admitted, it must also 
be admitted that Mr. Mansel is right in thinking that the great 
question still remains. There is, however, as we have said, a real 
question involved. Mr. Mansel says that we may take the phrase 
‘a violation of natural law ” to mean that a particular cause should 
be made to produce an abnormal effect. We may add, that it would 
be a violation of natural law if that which is usually a cause is 
made to produce no effect. Now, it is quite frue that we can 
imagine a miracle to be performed without any such violation of 
nature as this. The Reviewer's mistake is in supposing that it is 
only a violation of nature in this strict sense of the word to which 
sceptics object. When we are told that God bade the sun to stand 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, we may 
pe to ourselves this miraculous phenomenon in two ways. 

Je may suppose either that the ordinary laws of motion were 
suddenly suspended, or that other laws of which we know nothing 
were brought into play to overrule the ordinary laws, which, but for 
such intervention, would have remained in operation. Butit seems 
to us to be a pure delusion to suppose that, in the eyes of the 
followers of Hume, there would S an important difference in 
these two views. ‘The Reviewer, indeed, in some ges would 
almost seem to fancy that, by dwelling upon the instrumentality 
of natural laws, he gets rid of the notion of a special interposition 
of Providence. But, if so, this is a baseless fancy. If the notion 
of a special interposition is set aside, we cannot have a true 
miracle. The interposition may be as remote as we please ; but 
nothing is gained by treating it as remote, instead of immediate. 
As a matter of fact, the interposition is represented in some of 
the miracles as more or less remote, as, for instance, when “The 


Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all night; ” 
but the character of the miracle is not essentially altered by belts 
thus put back. We can conceive it put back — such s' 
but we gain nothing by it. It is of no use to links to 
chain if the chain is not pulled somewhere. 


WHITE LIES. 


) renege moralists are very seldom content to leave a virtue 
to its own defence. They generally protect it with an out- 
work of some sham virtue, which they guard as zealously as if it 
were the true original. Sabbatarianism, for instance, protects the 
virtue of devotion. The duty of being dull during the portion of 
Sunday when you are not in Church is the outwork set up to 
guard the duty of going to church; and so zealously has this out- 
work been maintained, that by this time the people believe in 
the duty of being dull quite as earnestly as in the duty of going to 
church. In the same way, a reverence for unholy things is the 
outwork kept up to guard the reverence for holy things. To ex- 
clude the words which represent what we most venerate from 
secular conversation and amusements, is a duty which moralists 
appear to think is not strong enough to stand alone: and accord- 
ingly they prop it up by telling us that the third commandment 
forbids the mention of the devil, and that it is very wicked to 
introduce Nebuchadnezzar, who certainly was not a hol 
sonage, in a secular drama. They take care of the virtue of truth 
upon the same plan. It is a virtue more sedulously inculeated 
than any other in this country; and we have rather a national 
pride in it, as being a peculiarly Anglo-Saxon characteristic. But 
we are not at all satisfied that 1t can conquer and prevail, unless it 
is armed with an equipment of sham precepts, which every one 
gravely preaches, and no one dreams of ae The offences, 
or mock offences, which are the subjects of this Irish sacrifice to 
the virtue of truth, and are forbidden for form’s sake, are generally 
known as white lies. No life a without a considerable number 
of them; and they have probably given a twinge to the consciences of 
most scrupulous persons—which is, perhaps, as unhealthy a dis- 
cipline as any to which those consciences could possibly be 
subjected. The uncomfortable feeling they cause is only tem- 

rary; for the most pious people, if they have any sense at all, 
a the time they have reached middle life tell their white lies 
with perfect complacency and ease. When the conscience has 
been placed in outrageous opposition to the most obvious dictates 
of common sense, it very soon gets seared. But the searing is 
seldom done so neatly but that some neighbouring virtues, some 
scruples not quite so worthy of contempt, come in for their share 
of the deadening operation. A little more truth-telling in the 
discussion of this subject of truth would save a world of un- 
pleasant scruples to young people, and the damaging anesthetic 
process by which they are certain to relieve themselves. 

The commonest kind of white lie is the ordinary euphemism. 
There is an abundance of subjects upon which, in civilized society, 
people do not speak plain. But an awkward questioner may at any 
moment put you in a position where you must either tell a lie, or 
make everybody in the room look uncomfortable. If the ques- 
tioner be judiciously importunate, there is no escape from the 
dilemma. We never met with a person whose piety was 
enough on such an occasion to oyerbear his or her decorum. But 
yet no Englishman, thinking or thoughtless, will formulate the 
rule, on which he is at anymoment pre to act, that in such a 
case it is right to tell a lie. But the difficulty will arise in 
much less trivial cases. No one is fit to be trusted with 
a secret who is not prepared, if necessary, to tell an untruth 
to defend it; for, in the presence of an astute questioner, 
falsehood and betrayal are his only two alternatives. A ques- 
tion put point-blank cannot be evaded; for any attempt to evade 
it is as complete and substantial a confession as the most 
direct admission could be. If, for instance, in Venetia or New 
Orleans, some political fugitive, who was escaping, were to pass 
you, and you were the next minute to be oaiaed by the Nios 
whether you had seen him or not, you would have no choice 
except either, by confessing, to betray him to his oppressors, or, by 
denying, to tell a lie yourself, and to save him. The faintest 
attempt at an evasion would be equivalent toa fatal admission. 
The ethical writers of the Roman Catholic Church have, indeed, 
devised a species of evasion which is satisfactory to themselv 
but to an uninitiated Protestant only sounds comical. It is sai 
that St. Francis of Assisi once found himself in the situation we 
have hypothetically supposed. A fugitive passed by him, and 
close upon his track came the officers of justice in pursuit. Of 
course they asked St. Francis whether he had seen any one pass 
that way. The holy man was in a strait. He had an equal aver- 
sion to giving up a fugitive and telling a lie. The ter es which 
he extricated himself from the difficulty is much admired by those 
who have celebrated his memory. Pointing with his finger, 
apparently down the road, but really into his full monastic sleeve, 
he replied to his questioners, “I have seen no one 
way.” The reply was strictly true, for no one had passed op 
his sleeve ; and it satisfied the officers of justice, who abandon 
the pursuit. It is curious that any one’s moral sense 
could be satisfied with so lame a sophism. But St. Francis has 
plenty of successors in our generation, There are a great number 
of people who fancy they have not told a falsehood when = 
have designedly conveyed a false impression by some form of 
which is not grammatically untrue. No however. 
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would put forth such a defence formally. It is, of course, open to 
a maintainer of the popular fiction to reply that, if secrets can- 
not be kept without falsehood, there ought to be no secrets. But 
then he must not become a public servant in any capacity, military 
or civil, nor a private agent or trustee, nora lawyer, nor a medical 
man, nor a clergyman — for all these must frequently be the de- 
positories of the secrets of others. If he is not ready to protect 
secrets in the only way in which secrets can be protected, he has 
no right to occupy a position in which secrets will be confided to 
him. But, however successfully he may withdraw from every 
th of active life in which the preservation of secrets may be a 
ew, he will still remain under the necessity, if occasion should 
offer, of betraying a fugitive who is in danger, or a friend who is 
in trouble. There is no escape from this elevated moral position 
for any one who believes, and who acts upon the belief, that all 
falsehood, under all circumstances, is absolutely wrong. The truth 
is, that an unauthorized questioner, who puts you in a position in 
which you must give an answer, true or false, is to be dealt with 
as a man who is trying to force you to give up that which is your 
own. It is wrong, as a general rule, to pass false money; but it 
would not be wrong to give false money to a highwayman who 
was telling you to stand and deliver. The prying questioner who 
forces from you a direct reply is precisely in the position of the 
Nekengeem, and has the same right to consideration at your 
hands. 
The polite white lie is afar more difficult variety of the species. 
It furnishes some of the favourite problems of social ethics. 
Whether you may or may not say “not at home” when you are 
at home, pretend to have received important letters when you 
wish to get away from a tiresome country-house, or allege a 
“previous engagement ” when you are asked to dinner by a bore, 
are the cases of conscience upon which dilettanti casuists are very 
fond of dwelling. It is difficult to say that any very important 
interests would be sacrificed by telling the truth. Perhaps the 
world would in the end be better if each man frankly laid bare 
the real state of his feelings to all of his friends and neighbours 
whom he looks upon as bores. But the period of transition would be 
atime of rather disagreeable personal scenes. After all, these smaller 
subterfuges are only parts and instances of the one great sham in 
which we all live. Politeness is a huge white lie. Its essence is 
to display towards all men the outward signs of the friendliness 
which we can never feel in reality except towards a very few. It 
is an idle precision to acquiesce in the false representation of our 
feelings which conversation, looks, smiles, and manners are all 
carefully arranged to convey, and then to object to the few cases 
in which that false representation is actually couched in words. 
The only valuable moral that can be extracted from casu- 
istical inquiries of this kind is the wisdom of disbelieving firmly 
in all absolute rules. The average human mind yearns for absolute 
rules in ethics, just as it likes broad principles in polities. 
It is so much pleasanter to avoid the trouble of thought or in- 
quiry, by setting up a principle. It saves great mental labour 
to feeble minds, and renders a trenchant criticism of your neigh- 
bour’s character so much more easy. Sharp lines between right 
and wrong are convenient fictions, especially for the purpose of 
mutual detraction; but they become very demoralizing fictions 
when people try to inculcate a belief in their reality. Natwra non 
enat saltus is as true in morals as in physics; and, in practice, the 
delicacy of the gradations by ok right and wrong fade into 
each other are soon brought home to any one who scrupulously 
watches his own conduct. The only effect of teaching that the 
boundary is sharp, clear, and easily discernible, is to throw doubt 
on the existence of right and wrong altogether. A man who is 
taught to believe in the dividing line, when he finds in practice 
that it is a pure figment of his teacher’s imagination, soon 
begins to doubt whether there is, in reality, anything to 
divide. Such an inference is very absurd. The great duty of 
truth, or the antagonism between a truthful and a false 
character, is not destroyed by the fact that there are false- 
hoods which it is consistent with truthfulness to tell, any more 
than the difference between the red and yellow ray in the rainbow 
is obliterated by the fact that the exact point where one fades into 
the other cannot be determined. That white lies are no impeach- 
ment to truthfulness is evident from the fact that the most truthful 
people commit them in case of need, and that they must be com- 
mitted if any of the business of the world is to go on at all; but 
the contrary doctrine is well calevlated to turn a truthful man 
into a liar. To teach a child, in the name of truth, that all false- 
hoods are equally guilty, and that he is likely to pass through life 
without ever being in duty bound to tell one, is a lie which can 
hardly be called white; for when the child finds out the real state 
of the case, he is very apt to infer that all falsehoods are equally 
innocent, 


LE TUEUR DE LIONS. 


E isa tendency just now among political writers to cry 

up our old friends the Klephts, in the teeth of Leake and 
Finlay —to idealize and compliment them, and translate their 
name by hero and patriot, rather than by that venerable word of 
five letters which is as vigorous and forcible to the modern 
Englishman as it was to the famous Gothic Bishop whose version 
of Scripture has preserved its earliest recorded use. It is pleasant 
to know that the thief existed under his English name among 
the Goths, and was not only called thivbs, but iiftus also; so that 


correlative of the Klepht, and the connecting link, in philology as 
well as in pursuits, between him and the modern shoplifter, or the 
extinct cattle lifter. This, to be sure, is no information to the 
English student of Ulphilas —if, indeed, there be any English 
student of the earliest form of his own family of languages 
besides Mr. Marsh the American, Mr. Max Miiller, who has not 
ceased to be a German, and of course Colonel Burnaby, the Rein- 
deer man, who is confidently stated by a correspondent of the 
Morning Post to be master (sic) of some ten or more | 3—a 
thing which no human being ever was except perhaps King Mith- 
ridates, Mezzofanti, and, at the present day, Herr Sauerwem. Our 
discourse is of thieves, thieving, and thefts; and we, therefore, 
make no apologies for being tempted into the above slight etymo- 
logical digression upon the subject at the outset. Nor are we going 
to try to make head against the returning tide of popular favour, up 
which the old original Klephts are, for the moment, so merrily 
drifting. Our business is rather to swim with the tide, or at 
least to point out clearly that we heve recently done so, and have, 
thereby, asserted our character for having done the proper thing 
at the right moment. If misapprehension, or misprision, of theft 
be held to constitute approbation of theft, we may certainly claim 
that merit, or admit tnt accusation. Piracy, we believe, is the 
usual and definite term when the property seized, filched, or 
otherwise made off with consists of printed intellectual work ; 
but we prefer the simple and general term to the technical 
one, as having more of moral significance attached to it. 
Our jurisdiction as reviewers gives us the right of pit and gallows 
over pee felons, similar to that of the n Bradwardine — 
the right of fossa and furca, et infung thief et outfang thief, sive 
hand-haband, sive back-berand, and we may add, on our own 
account, sive boc-writand. If we have neglected these rights, and 
suffered them of late to fall into abeyance, there is the more 
reason for promptly resuming them, 

About a month ago we reviewed a very amusing and interesting 
work upon Indian and Himalayan sport, purporting to be written 
by M. Jules Gérard, and bearimg the name of that officer, as its 
author, on its cover and title-page. It is necessary that we should 
give an exact transcript of the latter, which we accordingly do :— 


Voyages et Chasses dans 0 Himalaya. Pax Jules Gérard, le Tucur de Lions. 
Paris: M. Lévy Freres. 


This, it is evident, constitutes a deliberate statement or claim of 
authorship on the part of M. Gérard, as sanctioned by his pub- 
lisher ; nor can it rege | be understood or explained in any other 
sense than that which we have assigned to it. The book itself is 
written with clearness, precision, and idiomatic force. As regards 
its contents, there is plenty to excite curiosity and inquiry, The 
whole character of the book does so. The very fact of a dis- 
tinguished French officer describing himself as having lived as an 
Englishman among Englishmen, having served under English 
authorities, naming his English companions, and sharing their 
toils and their triumphs in sport and in war, is in itself sufficiently 
unexpected and remarkable to challenge immediate attention. Yet 
the very circumstance of its openly and avowedly bearing the 
well-known name of M. Gérard on its title-page might fairly he 
held as a guarantee for the genuineness and authenticity of these 
statements and claims, sufficient in itself to satisfy curiosity and dis- 
arm or preclude suspicion. Some of the incidents of sport recorded 
in the book did certainly strike us as though with a strange sense of 
familiarity. This, however, we were ready enough to attribute to the 
common similarity of all sporting incidents, or descriptions of such, 
which, to our ignorant town-bred and unsportsmanlike mind, are 
as like one another as the pictures of the Derby winners year after 
year in the Ji/ustrated News. We readily admit that we ought to 
have been more struck than we were by the difficulty of explain- 
ing how the French lieutenant became a magistrate and collector 
in the North-West Provinces. He was not at Haileybury, nor is 
it likely that he ever went through a competitive examination. 
Possibly, the Civil Service Examiners admitted him ad ewndem, on 
the strength of the overhauling he may have undergone betore 
being admitted into the French army. To cut a long story short, 
we must perform the duty of acknowledging that we noticed in a 
perfunctory manner, and with a dormant rather than a roused 
spirit of criticism, a work which is no original work at all, but 
simply an unavowed and literal translation of a book by an 
Englishman, written barely three years ago ; and as this translation 
is unaccompanied by any preface or explanatory statement, we are 
justified in concluding that it is wholly unauthorized, and without 
the sanction of the original author. 
M. Jules Gérard’s name is thus attached to a downright act of 
plagiarism of the worst kind. Thus far, this is clear, or will be 
so when we have set forth the case more fully ; but we are bound 
to lose no time in recording our opinion that his culpability in this 
transaction seems to be, at worst, that of an —— than of 
a primarily guilty agent. The real author of this is a well- 
known Bengal civilian, Mr. Wallace Dunlop. Its true title is, 
Hunting in the Himalaya, and it was published as recently as 
1860. We noticed it favourably in these columns, as it deserved 
to be noticed, being well written in a plain and unpretending, 
yet fresh and pleasant, style—such a style as makes easy an 
comfortable reading. These merits are increased rather than 
lessened in the French translation. Of course Mr. Dunlop wili 
take to himself all the praise which we freely accorded to that 
iratical version ; and we do not fail to congratulate him on his 
Fresh, not to say improved, appearance in his braw French 


we are enabled to find among them the Teutonic etymological 


clothing. Why his book was chosen rather than any other 
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from among the crowd of Indian sporting books, it is hard to say— 
it may be because it is the shortest and most compressible. At 
all events, it was its destiny to be pirated, and we have only to 
make our own words good. The chapters are the same in their 
headings, their sequence, and their contents ; the books are identical 
from beginning to end, and coincide in every respect, with mathe- 
matical accuracy, with the sole omission of Mr. Dunlop’s outline 
map of the route and pencil illustrations, the reproduction of which 
may not suit the price or the scheme of French railway literature. 

‘his is a pity, and all the worse for the French railway readers, 
who have thus to do without a splendid fight on the snow 
between Mr. Dunlop and a monster of a wild yak, to say nothing 
of « brace, pair, or couple of wild asses on a mountain that are 
alone worth any money. We, too, have wild asses, be it said en 
passant — beautiful creatures only found on the Turf; often pur- 
sued, but very hard to catch. We can readily fancy the 
astonishment with which those readers or sportsmen who 
have read and remembered Mr. Dunlop may take up a 
book in which M. Gérard records, or is made to record, several 
of the most striking incidents of that gentleman’s life in 
the first person, as achievements of his own. He nearly cuts off 
his hand while trying to cut off an elephant’s foot; he and his 
friends, Hampton, of the 31st, Grant, of the Civil Service, God- 
dard, of the $7th Royal Irish, and the rest of them, sally forth 
to destroy a huge tiger that made his appearance bodily among 
the pilgrims and merchants at a religious fair; and we finally 
leave him face to face with the wild yak up among the glaciers, full 
of exultation at being the first to discover and overcome that mon- 
strous and, up to that time, semi-mythic ruminant. Mr. Dunlop 
and his friends, as above named, must be much edified by this 
tribute to their glory. We would fain quote, in parallel French 
and English, the shocking narrative of the misdeeds of a rogue, or 
solitary elephant, that, like one of his companions, had been in the 
Commissariat, and, finding promotion slow in that branch of the 
service, left Government employment, took to the forests, and 
destroyed everything that he found on the highways; on one 
occasion trampling the postman to death, and, of course, killing the 
letters. This story is too long, so we give part’of another very 
old story in both versions :— 

A Frenchman, an Englishman, and a German were commissioned to give 
the world the benefit of their views on that interesting animal, the camel. 
Away goes the Frenchman to the Jardin des Plantes, spends an hour there in 
rapid investigation, returns, and writes a feuilleton, in which there is no 
phrase which the Academy can blame, but also no phrase which adds to the 
general knowledge. He is perfectly satisfied, however, and says, Le voild, le 
chameau, 

Un Francais, un Anglais et un Allemand avaient recu mission de donner 
au monde le résultat de leurs opinions sur cet intéressant animal qui s’appelle 
le chameau. Le Francais court au Jardin des Plantes, y consacre une heure a 
un examen rapide, revient, écrit un feuilleton dans lequel il n'est pas une 
phrase que puisse blaimerl’Académie, mais une phrase non plus qui ajoute 
aux connaissances générales sur ce sujet. est parfaitement satisiait néan- 
moins, et dit: Le voila, le chameau !” 

Having given some sound English, we shall now exhibit some 
broken, or dog-English. A pedantic and magniloquent native 
writer, vain of his English, shows it off in the following note — 

Honoured Sir, 

This morning the elephant of Major R—, by sudden motion of snout 
and foot, killold woman. Instant fear fall on the inhabitants. 
have, &c., 
Mapur Bux. 


Honoré monsieur, 

Ce matin, l’éléphant da major R—, par un mouvement soudain de trompe 
et de pied, tue une vieille femme. Une crainte immédiate tombe sur les 
habitants. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, monsieur, 
Votre trés-obéissant serviteur, 
Bux. 

Here is some technical English, which would be a capital passage 
to set at a military examination for translation into French :— 

My first shot at 250 yards was 18 inches from the pin’s point ; but all the 
rest, 11 in number, were within a radius of 10 inches; this, though steady, 
was not good shooting, yet it won the cup by a “long chalk,” the plunging 
round shot of the sporting polygroove being nowhere. 

Mon premier coup, i deux cent cinquante métres, porta 4 dix-nuit pouces 
du centre ; mais tous les autres, au nombre de onze, ne dépasserent point un 
rayon de douze pouces. Ce tir, bien que constant, n’était certainement pas 
bon, et cependant il gagna la coupe sans peine ; les balles rondes des cara- 
bines de chasse plongeaient et ne se voyaient nulle part dAns la cible. 

The translator, we are sorry to see, has shirked the “ poly- 

,” and, for once, let the aroma of the idiom and the true 
sense of the passage evaporate altogether. 

We have not done yet. Mr. Dunlop has two very queer mis- 
prints in his text. In one, he talks of a “ favourite horse, chesnut, 
thoroughbred water.” This is evidently a mistake for “ waler ”—the 
term used in India for Australian, i.e. New South JWales, horses. 
But it looks like a new and very pretty jeweller’s metaphor as it 
stands, and is so understood by the translator, who renders it 
mon alezam pur sang. Elsewhere, we have this ge —“in 
Ceylon—through out the descriptions o/d Baker’s elephant-killing.”’ 
Old, of eourse, should be of. In the French it reads, ‘hes descriptions 
du vieux Baker,” which, to say the least, is familiar towards the 

Ceylon sportsman. There is better than all this to come, 
owever. Mr. Dunlop gives a very useful and practical list of 
oY the Hindustani names of the different wild animals of which the 
= sportsman is likely to be in quest, classifying them according to their 
= respective localities of. plain, mountain, and snow-region. No 
Frenchman, hearing these words, as M. Gérard pretends to have 
done, would write them in the way he has done— Mr. Dunlop 


having, very sensibly, accommodated them to the unscientific eye 
of sporting readers, and followed the hap-hazard rules of English 
orthography rather than the so-called normal system of Oriental 
spelling as used by Sir William Jones. A Frenchman, hearing 

e word Bhurtpore, would write it Bhartpour, as Mr. Thaekeray, 

} nil molitur inepte in linguistic matters, makes Mademoiselle 
en write it. This matter of Oriental moe is a most powerful 
instrument wherewith to detect imposture and plagiarism, when 
rightly understood. Among other creatures Mr. Dunlop mentions the 
barndoor fowl. It would be impertinent in us to ask how it gets 
there, among such terrible wild-fowl as the white ounce of the 
mountains, the barking deer, the griffin, the Arimaspian, and the 
gold-digging ant as as afox. Perhaps they hunt it in India; 
at all events, we may be sure that Mr. Dunlop knows what he is 
about better than we do in these matters. The French translator 
is fain to render this by “La poule de Barndoor;” seeing, no 
doubt, in Barndoor, which has a faux air of Hindustani about it, 
the name of some Indian district built, as it were, on the philo~ 
logical lines of Indore, or Landour. ‘“ And 80,” we say in Macane 
lay’s words, “ may all such ill-gotten gains prosper!” 

We have already stated our belief that no great amount of moral 
guilt is attributable to M. Gérard in this transaction, in which we 
have reason to consider his share as being only that of an acces« 
sory. We believe the English book to have been, in all probability, 
translated by another person, and submitted to him for the 
a of being enriched by such notes and comments as his 

ion-hunting experiences might enable him to supply. Of such 
notes there are not more than three or four; but one of them 
contains an expression of displeased surprise at the passage in the 
text to which it is appended. No author would thus stultify him- 
self, and eat his own words; and it is evident, therefore, that the 
conclusion which we have drawn is the only one at all possible, 
But M. Gérard cannot avoid bearing the grave responsibility of 
allowing his name to be used by the French firm which has 
published this work, as that of its author, and to be printed ag 
such upon its title-page. Possibly the name of Gérard may be 
recognised in France as an abstraction, or individual name on 
which to affiliate all works treating of sport among the larger 
feline, just as the name of Bradshaw with us is father to all col- 
leetions of railway time-tables, or as the names of Homer and 
Wycliffe have been held to denote sets of unknown people whe 
sang heroic legends, and who made certain more or less contem- 
porary versions of the Bible, rather than any single men. But this 
view fails to justify the total silence with which Mr. Dunlop’s name 
is passed over. Messrs. Lévy, the publishers of this work, are 
the parties on whom the main responsibility of this affair rests, 
and on them the chief weight of reprobation should fall. The’ 
have thought it more profitable to suppress the name of an Engli 
author, and to replace it by that of a French officer who has ob- 
tained a high reputation as a sportsman, than candidly to avow the 
truth, and to let the work stand or fall by its own merits. Th 
French press would have a right to cry out against us if Messrs, 
Murray or Longman were to procure a translation of M. Gérard’s 
famous work on African lion-hunting, and publish it as an original 
English work, with some such puffing title-page as “ Sport in the 
Atlas, by Dunlop, the Wild Yaksman of the Burrampooter,” or 
“ Rice of Rajpootana, the Tiger King.” If M. Gérard has given 
his consent to this use of his name, he must not complain if we 
speak of him in severe terms. If he has not done so, he is 

in justice to Mr. Dunlop, to say as much. It is well that his pub- 
lishers and their congeners should be made aware that, when we 
catch any beast or bird of prey making free with our farm- 

and hen-roosts, we lose no time in knocking him on the head, and 
we nail him up over /e Barndoor as publicly as we can, in to 
frighten and drive off others, 


TURF SCANDALS. 


C is with reluctance that we notice the late proceedings of & 
committee of the Jockey Club in investigating a charge serio 
affecting the character of two officers of the Guards. e sh 
not have thought it possible that English gentlemen, legislators, 
and magistrates, could so utterly disregard the rules alike of eom- 
mon justice and of the law of evidence, in the conduct of an inquiry 
fraught with such grave consequences to the accused. Among. 
many imputations, deserved or undeserved, which are brough 
against the Turf, it has been customary to believe that, whatever 
might be the delinquencies of some members of it, there was at its 
head an association of gentlemen of rank and fortune incapable of 
being influenced by passion, prejudice, or self-interest, and bring= 
ing to the management of its affairs the experience, wi-dom, @ 
moderation which had been learned by long familiarity with 
important business. How far this ideal of the Jockey Club differe® 
from the reality may be seen from a brief review of the notorious 
Tarragona case. 

Colonel Burnaby, the owner of a mare called Terragasn, save 
a match with the owner of a horse called Michel Grove, to be rum 
at the First October Meeting at Newmarket. The match was rut 
accordingly, and was lost by Tarragona. At the moment it was 
decided, a member of the ring was heard to exclaim, that what 
he witnessed was “a damned ramp.” Other less articulate ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction took shape, after a little time, in im 
tations against Colonel Burnaby, that he had made a false 
with a brother officer, Captain Annesley, in order to induce other 
bets; and that, as it was nece: to their scheme of plundering 
the public that Michel Grove should win, Tarragona was “ pulled 
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by her jockey, under his master’s orders, in order that she might of Beaufort, who had expressed a strong opinion on the case before- 


be sure to The decision of the Committee is that 
charges are not proved. 

We observe with regret the which Admiral Rous, one of 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club, has taken in this investigation. 
There was no member of the Turf to whom we should have looked 
with greater confidence to maintain its character, previously to 
this extraordinary proceeding. It is marvellous that a man of the 
Admiral’s reputed ability and judgment should make such strange 
havoc of all our notions of judicial fairness, and of the limits 
within which inquiries in the nature of criminal trials ought to be 
confined. The Morning Post of Wednesday week contained a 
letter from Admiral Rous, which has been almost the only subject 
talked of in society since it appeared. The short result of that 
letter is, that Admiral Rous, being one of the judges appointed 
to = Colonel Burnaby on a charge of making a false bet, 
told his brother judges that he believed that Colonel Burnaby 
had made a false bet on another occasion. There surely is 
io parallel to this method of dealing with an accused person, 
except in the famous speech of Dogberry :——“ It is proved already 
that you are little better than false knayes, and it will go 
near to be thought so shortly.” Admiral Rous states, in 
his letter, that he made this charge against Colonel Burnaby 
“ firmly believing” it to be true. Colonel Burnaby has pledged 
his honour that the charge is untrue, and Admiral Rous has 
apologized for making it. The letter explained at great length 
how Admiral Rous came to make the charge. If we wish to sce 
what comes of allowing such questions to be raised, instead of 
keeping to the matter before the Court, it may be well to follow 
shortly the steps of the Admiral's explanation. The subject of 
the supposed false bet was the spelling of the word “ reindeer.” 
Upon the orthographical question, whether the second letter of that 
word ought to be e or d, we do not propose to enter. Sufiice it 
that, at dinner during a race-meeting, this question was made the 
subject of numerous bets, The imputation against Colonel Burnaby 
was, that he had made a bubble bet with Mr. Randolph Stewart, 
in order to set this question afloat, and induce eet persons 
to bet upon it, Admiral Rous stated that, during Doncaster 
races, he had a conversation with Mr. Stewart, in the preseace 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawley, on “ the reindeer business,” 
and that Mr. Stewart then admitted that he had made a 
bubble bet with Colonel Burnaby. Admiral Rous, having spoken 
of this transaction as he thought it deserved, was called upon by 
Colonel Burnaby for an apology. Hereupon the Admiral applied 
to Mr. Lawley to confirm kis recollection of the conversation with 
Mx. Stewart at Doncaster. Mr. Lawley answered, on October 
18, that he had heard Mr. Stewart admit having made “a bubble 
bet” with Colonel Burnaby. Afterwards, on October 23, Mr. 
Lawley wrote again to say that, on mature reflection, he inclined 
to the belief that he and the Admiral had “come to an erroneous 
impression” concerning the conversation at Doncaster. Mr. 
Lawley, in another letter, explained that the reason why he 
now thought that he did not hear Mr. Stewart say that he 
had made a bubble bet, was because two gentlemen had told 
him that they were present when the bet was made, 
and thought that it was bond jide. To heighten this mar- 
vellous complication, one of the gentlemen referred to, Mr. Ten 
Broeck, wrote a letter to Admiral Rous, of which the pur- 
port, if we rightly understand it, is that he did not think 
that the bet in question was bond jide, but the contrary. The 
other gentleman referred to, Captain Cooper, authorized Admiral 
Rous to say that “he did not know what Mr. Lawley meant by 
quoting him.” Such was the ane which this controversy had 
reached on Wednesday week. order to do justice to its further 
development we must treat it separately from the Tarragona case. 
For a fortnight it wy simultaneously with that case, 
which it was only calculated to confuse. Admiral Rous on the 
26th ult. apologized to Colonel Burnaby for the statement made 
by him, “on the evidence of Mr. R. Lawley, which he now 
flatly contradicts.” The judgment of the Committee in the 
Tarragona case was given on the 27th. That Admiral Rous 
should have thought proper to make this statement is a striking 
example of the sort of justice which is sometimes administered 
in so-called courts of honour. It is just as if, upon the question 
whether a man stole my horse to-day, I should offer to prove that 
he stole my neighbour's horse yesterday. 

This extravagance on the part of the judge and prosecutor, 
Admiral Rous, was equalled in strangeness by a step taken 
by one of the defendants, The Tarragona investigation ex- 
tended over several days. On Tuesday, October 14, Colonel 
Burnaby offered, as part of his case, a printed paper, which 
he called a “deposition” by Fordham, the jockey who had 
ridden Michel Grove. It appeared, on inquiry, that this paper 
had never been seen by, or read to, Fordham. Colonel Burnaby 
had requested a friend to see Fordham, and ask him certain 
questions. The friend did so, and stated the supposed pur- 
port of the answers to Colonel Burnaby, who ania notes of 
what he heard, and then drew up what he thought fit to call 
Fordham’s “deposition ” from them. It is only just, however, to 
Colonel Burnaby to add that on Thursday, October 16, Fordham came 

‘ore the Committee and gave evidence nearly to the same effect 
as the “deposition.” Colonel Burnaby admitted to the Committee 
that he acted “rashly and foolishly,” in having that paper 
printed ; but there is no reason to suppose that he was attempting 
to deceive his judges. 


Another curious feature of the Tarragona trial was that the Duke 


hand, and who is stated to have had a bet upon the match, eat as 
one of the judges, and signed the judgment. Admiral Rous, it 
should be observed, presided during the hearing of the evidence, 
but he retired before the judgment was signed. A great deal has 
been said about the employment of a microscope, and of an e 

from the Bank of England, to examine the betting-books.of the 
accused officers. But these measures, however harsh, were at 
any rate adapted to the discovery of truth, which is more than 


_ can be said for other proceedings of the Committee. The match 


was run on Friday, October 3. On the 8th notice was given, 
by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, to Colonel Burnaby, that 
on Tuesday, the 14th, they proposed to receive evidence “ re- 
specting the extraordinary performance of Tarragona v. Michel 
rrove.” It must be owned that the Secretary of the Club 
is not happy in his choice of words, for he manages to sugges 
by this form of notice of trial, that his employers had prejw 
the case. The evidence on the first charge—viz. that of m 
a false bet—was that of Mr. Steele, who stated that he h 
Colonel Burnaby bet 1oo/. even on Tarragona with Captain 
Annesley. The Duke of Beaufort, one of the judges, stated 
that he also heard this bet made. It is remarkable that the 
official report takes no notice of the cross-examination of Mr, 
Steele. A report, which appeared in Bell’s Life of October 1 
makes Mr. Steele say, on cross-examination, that “he should 
very sorry to take his oath that the bet he saw laid was 100/. even, 
and not 200/. to 100/.” on Michel Grove. Colonel Burnaby 
and Captain Annesley both stated upon their honour that the bet 
was 200/. to 100/. Their betting-books confirmed this statement, 
and the keenest scrutiny could discover no trace of tamperi 
with the books, The second charge,—vi:. that of “ puili 
Tarragona — rests on the evidence of Mr. M‘George, who 
started the horses, and his two assistants. Now, if this evi- 
dence were more consistent and conclusive than it is, this at 
least is certain, that the observation of two of the witnesses 
would not be trustworthy beyond the first 100 or 150 yards 
of a half-mile race. The third witness, the flagman, a was in 
a better position for observation, gives evidence more favourable to 
the accused. if Tarragona’s jockey had meant to “ pull” her, 
he would scarcely have set about it so soon, and so decidedly, as 
to attract the starter’s notice. There is no satisfactory evidence 
of “pulling,” and there is strong evidence the other way. The 
flagman stated that after the pair passed him, the mare drew two 
or three lengths behind. But Fordham, who rode the horse, 
stated that, about the same poiat, he drew two or three lengths 
forward. Surely the latter version is as credible as the former. 
The account given of the race in the next number of Bell's Life 
was as follows: — “ The owner of Tarragona had the temerity to 
make his filly give Michel Grove five pounds besides the filly’s 
allowance, which she proved quite unable to do, being defeated 
easily by two lengths.” It is possible that Colonel Burnaby, 
like many other owners, had an opinion of his mare's oy | 
which nobody else concurred. His jockey “thought it a 
match, and would have been sorry to stand money on it.” The 
ring thought with the jockey, and laid 3 to 1 on Michel Grove. 
Mr. Steele is reported in Bell's Life to have stated to the 
Committee, that he called this match “a damned ramp,” be- 
cause of the many apparently similar cases that had occurred. 
We have very little doubt that Mr. Steele’s process of 
reasoning is here described correctly. Mr. Steele is like 
many other people of slightly confused minds who, because ticket- 
of-leave men commit many robberies, would hang the first ticket- 
of-leave man upen whom they could lay their hands. It is in 
order to clear mental confusion, upon questions which involve life 
and reputation, that the law has provided those cautious methods 
of procedure which have been neglected by the Committee of the 
Jockey Club. The charge of “pulling” Tarragona was, indeed, 
supported by such slight evidence, that one might almost suppose 
it was only brought forward jurisdictionis fundande causd, as the 
Scotch lawyers say, in order to bring before the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club the alleged collusive betting of Tarragona’s owner 
and Captain Annesley. The result of the whole inquiry is loudly 
complained of by the accused; and it cannot be satisfactory either 
to their accusers or to impartial persons. The entire subject of 
this match, and of the betting of the two officers upon it, ought 
to be investigated over again before some tribunal which will 
command public confidence. or the credit of the army the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest where it does; and we trust 
that the Duke of Cambridge will take proper measures to ensure 
a searching investigation into the whole case. The bare acquittai 
pronounced by the Committee of the Jockey Club does not prevent 
suggestions being whispered that these officers may have been cul- 
ble, although they escaped conviction on the precise charges 
arr against them. 

It appears that the Jockey Club, taking offence at comments on 
this case which have been published in the Morning Post, has 
exercised its right, as lessee of Newmarket Heath, to warn the 
author of those comments off its premises. We venture to say 
that this step was most injudicious, and we should hope that the 
club includes sufficient wisdom to recall it. Surely it does not 
need pointing out that the only effective check upon the evil 
tendencies of the Turf is publicity, and that publicity is best 
ensured by the reemye unrestrained action of the Press. 

We come now to the Reindeer affair, which may be con- 
veniently considered under three heads :— 

1. The conduct of Colonel Burnaby. 
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2. The conduct of Mr. Stewart. 

3. The figure made by the other parties to the correspondence 
in the newspapers. a 

As to the first point, it is to be observed that the original charge 
brought by Admiral Rous against Colonel Burnaby was, that he 
had made a bubble bet with Mr. Stewart. The supposed admis- 
sion of this charge by Mr. Stewart having been since denied, there 
remains no other evidence to support it. But even supposing that 
the bet with Mr. Stewart was bond fide, it is possible that Colonel 
Burnaby may have made this bet in order to launch the subject, 
and obtain an opportunity of profiting by the attention which he 
had paid to etymology. This is, in truth, the charge which has 
been urged against Colonel Burnaby in the newspapers; and 
we cannot say that his answer to it is as complete and 
satisfactory as could be wished. At the same time, in 
this, as in the Tarragona case, we have to remark that the 
purification of the Turf is more likely to be promoted by jus- 
tice than by declamation. If it be possible that the facts proved 
against Colonel Burnaby may be consistent with innocence, his 

ilt ought not to be assumed because people disliked or suspected 

im before these matters came to light. We think too much 
stress has been laid upon the question of the extent of Colonel 
Burnaby’s etymological knowledge before he made the bets. 
Surely the very fact that he makes such bets is notice to those 
who see them made that he has, or thinks he has, some special 
knowledge on the subject. If he has this knowledge he must have 
got it out of books which he has at some time consulted. It ap- 
pears to us that the question how to spell “ reindeer” is, at this 
moment, one of opinion ; but the question how the word is spelled 
in Johnson’s Dictionary is one of fact. To bet upon questions of 
fact is not so unusual as some writers upon this subject have as- 
sumed, but such bets are open either to fraud or to the suspicion 
of it, and, therefore, it is best for men who desire to preserve 
unblemished characters to abstain from them. But when it is 
said that a man ought never, under any circumstances, to bet that 
a thing is so when he knows it is so, we answer that it is not so 
uncommon as some people, unacquainted with these matters, ves 
for a man to bet that a thing is so because he knows, or thinks he 
knows, it is so. Our meaning, perhaps, will be best explained by an 
example, which is taken from an actual occurrence on a journey by 
railway to a race-meeting. The conversation turned upon the per- 
formances of a particular horse. A stated that this horse ran third 
in arace last year. B, on the contrary, stated that the horse ran 
second. A immediately offered to bet 50 to 1 that he was right. 
B did not take this bet, although confident that he could win it. 
Reference to the Turf Guide afterwards showed that B was right. 
Now, if B had taken A’s offer and had won his 50/., how far would 
he have deserved censure? B spoke from his general recollection of 
the contents of the Turf Guide, or of what he had himself seen at 
the race in question. But suppose he had refreshed his memory 
by looking at the Turf Guide that morning? Would not the case 
come near to that of the alleged recent reference by Colonel 
Burnaby to Johnson's Dictionary? In the case put by us, however, 
the question arose accidentally in the course of conversation, 
whereas, it is part of the charge against Colonel Burnaby that 
the question of spelling was raised through his contrivance. 
Before looking how he meets this charge, we will just notice 
that the bet of Mr. Stewart with Mr. Ten Broeck, with which 
the charge of collusion was at first connected, was not coupled 
with the condition of reference to any dictionary, but was a bet 
upon what is even now fair matter of discussion, viz. how to 
spell “reindeer.” 

The only statement of Colonel Burnaby which goes beyond 
general denial of the imputations made against him, is contained 
in a letter which appeared in the Times of the 7th instant. 
That letter denies that the bet with Mr. Stewart was a concerted 
bet. It states that, when the subject was brought up at dinner, 
the writer “gave the etymology of the word.” This statement 
has not yet been controverted, and we think that as it stands it is in 
favour of Colonel Burnaby, because it was notice to all who heard 
him that he was likely to have consulted dictionaries. He further 


states that the subject was not introduced at dinner by either | 


Mr. Stewart'or himself. This statement, also, has not yet been 
controverted. He then makes the important statement: —“I did 
not name Johnson as an authority. I said I would abide by refer- 
ring to any dictionary. Johnson was named generally, and adopted.” 
Upon these words it may be taken as admitted that Colonel Bur- 
naby made bets to which the condition of reference to Johnson 
was attached after they were made—that is to say, he made bets 
= a question as to which he had previously arrived at certainty. 
e regret that Colonel Burnaby should have done this; but, at 
the same time, it is fair to say that nearly the same thing is 
sometimes done in the heat of argument, without attracting 
notice. Not only do men bet on certainties, but the more 
certain they feel, the more eager are they to bet. To make our 
meaning clearer, we will give an example which actually occurred 
of betting on a certainty. A bet -B sol. to 6d. that Thormanby 
is a chesnut horse. To those who have seen Thormanby it would 
appear as reasonable to make a bet on the question whether to- 
day is the 15th of November. Nevertheless, if B chooses to 
assert obstinately that Thormanby is a bay horse, it is not un- 
natural that A should offer to bet long odds that he is chesnut. 
The habit of making a bet upon every disputed point may not be 
a good habit, but it exists. It cannot, in the above case, be im- 
sages to A that he is using knowledge which he conceals, because 
Imowledge which he asserts causes him to make the bet. 


Now, in the case of Colonel Burnaby, there is unquestionable 
evidence that he avowed the 4 eem-smar of special knowl on 
the disputed point. Lord Portsmouth, who was one of the 

arty, understood that Colonel Burnaby said, in the morning, that 
Re pe s carried a Johnson's Dictionary about with him, because he 
was a bad speller. Mr. Gratwicke, who was also of the party, 
heard Colonel Burnaby, in the evening, explaining the etymology 
of the word “reindeer.” Those members of the party who chose 
to make bets with Colonel Burnaby on the question how “rein- 
deer” was spelled in Johnson, had equal means of hearing all that 

assed. We must say, however, that Colonel Burnaby would have 

one well to decline taking the bets offered to him. We do not like 
to hear of Colonel Burnaby going to Lord Portsmouth the next day, 
and asking him to testify that it had been agreed that the bets 
should be decided by reference to Johnson. He seems to have done 
his utmost to improve an opportunity, for which, it may be —_ 
posed, he had been looking out, and which, _—— he ingeniously 
contrived. The transaction is, to say the least, capable of 
being described by Lord Bateman’s term, “fishy.” Colonel 
Burnaby has laid himself open to the imputation of arranging, 
with or without an accomplice, a “ plant,” of which the scene 
was the house of a gentleman whose guest he was. When the 
bets were disputed it was open to Colonel Burnaby to abandon 
them; and if he persisted in his claim, we should certainly agree 
with Lord Portsmouth as to his ineligibility in future as a guest 
at a country seat during a race-meeting. 

Upon the second point, as to the conduct of Mr. Stewart, it is 
impossible, after Mr. Lawley’s strange withdrawal of his evidence, 
to do otherwise than acquit Mr. Stewart on the charge of complicity 
with Colonel Burnaby. Whatever we may think as to the mode in 
which this evidence was got rid of, there is no other evidence on 
the subject. We shall not follow the example of the Times, 
which, when Mr. Lawley’s evidence was withdrawn, attempted to 
supply the place of it by arguments applicable to Colonel Burnaby, 
| but which could only bear against Mr. Stewart after collusion had 
| been proved between them. Mr. Stewart has distinctly denied 
that he had any understanding with Colonel Burnaby, or that he 
made any search in dictionaries previously to the general betting, 
Besides Mr. Stewart’s bet with Colonel Burnaby, we hear only of 
two bets made by him. Both these bets were made with Mr, 
| Ten Broeck, and they were made without any condition of 
| reference to Johnson's, or any other dictionary. Setting aside, as 
| we must do, the disputed conversation at Doncaster with Admiral 
Rous, Mr. Stewart’s account of how he came into the business is 
' stated thus, in the letter which he wrote to Colonel Barnaby on 
| October 12: — 

We were talking about re-naming our horse, not liking the name Palm 
| Oil, and finally settled to call it Raindecr. You wrote it down as I have 
| spelled it, and i chafied you about it, when you bet me a fiver that it was 
correct. 


Whether this is a probable explanation, it is not our present busi- 
ness to pronounce. It is, however, quite conceivable that Mr. 
Stewart may have been willing at Doncaster to abandon his bets 
with Mr. Ten Broeck without imputing to himself complicity with 
Colonel Burnaby in a “ plant.” 

Lastly, as regards the figure made by the other principal 4 
to this correspondence, we have seldom seen anything more discre- 
ditable. We do not doubt Admiral Rous’s honour, or his zeal for 
the purity of the Turf; but his want of discretion has been deplor- 
able. Ifthe parties whom he assailed were guilty, he has promoted 
their escape by the inconsiderate violence of his attack upon them. 
Supposing that the Reindeer atfair could have been fairly brought 
up against Colonel Burnaby in investigating the Tarragona charge, 
it was surely contrary to all principles of justice to draw any infer- 
ence from it against Captain Annesley, who had nothing whatever 
to do with the Reindeer bets. It is possible that the charge 
against Colonel Burnaby in the Tarragona case was misconceived. 
People may now be heard saying that Colonel Burnaby knew his 
mare could not win, and that, knowing this, he laid heavily 
| against her, while using means to induce others to lay upon her. 
| We cannot help thinking that, if these things were done, 
they may be proved, or at least that some approach may be 
made towards proving them. Colonel Burnaby has distinetly 
stated that he lost 297/. by the match. If he were @ 
large winner, there must losers who at least can form some 
surmise as to whether any agent or confederate of his claims their 
money. And if attempts were made to persuade people to back 
the mare, we should expect that evidence may be found of them. 
We hope that the entire history of this match, as well as that of 
the Reindeer bets, will be inquired into by some tribunal more 
skilful, as well as more impartial, than the Committee of the 
Jockey Club. If Admiral Rous thought that the Reindeer affair 
called for investigation, there was a proposal to make him umpire 
ag it, which would have given him the desired oppor- 
tunity. But he chose to mix it up with the Tarragona case, with 
which, as Mr. Lawley said, in the only sensible words which he has 
uttered, it had nothing to do. The inquiry into the T 
scandal was quite difficult enough in itself, and the attempt 
to elucidate it by reference to the Reindeer business was obscurum 
per obscurius. If the Reindeer affair had been previously sifted, 
and a result had been arrived at unfavourable to Colonel Burnaby, 
it is not to be denied that that result must have had weight with 
the judges in the Tarragona case, although, in strict legal propriety, 
they ought to have left it out of sight. But Colonel Burna’ 
never had any opportunity of meeting the Reindeer charge un 
the Tarragona investigation was in progress. To do him justice, 
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changed his mind, and concluded that he could not have heard 
Mr. Stewart say that he made a bubble bet, because he had since 
heard statements which caused him to think that the bet was bond 

Besides this astonishing self-contradiction, Mr. Lawley is 
now unable or unwilling to produce a letter of Mr. Stewart, 
which he at one time stated would throw light upon the case. The 
disappearance of this letter is one of the most painful features in 
the whole transaction. We can only hope that, if an investigation 
is to take place, it will be conducted by men of character and 
ability, and will be fully and frankly met by all parties interested. 


CONFEDERATE RESOURCES. 


él report of Mr. Memminger, the Confederate Secretary of the 
Treasury, was published a few days ago by the acknowledged 
organ in London of the Confederate Government. It reveals a con- 
dition of the finances of the South not satisfactory by any means, 
but certainly better than any one could have ventured to expect. 
It embraces the whole period since the formation of the Confederate 
Government at the beginning of 1861; and though brought up 
only to the 1st of August last, it contains a prospective estimate 
for the remainder of the current year. We find that, in round num- 
bers, the naval expenditure had somewhat exceeded three millions 
sterling, and the civil and miscellaneous were about the same 
amount, while the expenditure of the War Department brought 
up the whole disbursements of the Confederacy to somewhat over 
seventy millions sterling. It was anticipated that about thirty- 
tive millions more would be required before the ist of January 
next, making a total in less than two years of 105,000,000l., 
or about fifty-five millions per annum—a very moderaic ex- 
penditure for a people engaged in one of the greatest wars 
on record, and assailed by an enemy of treble numbers and 
tenfold resources. With this expenditure, the Confederate 
Government has kept on foot an army which has gradually 
increased in numbers from fifty thousand to over three hundred 
thousand men, has built vessels that have terrified the navy 
and almost paralysed the commerce of the North, and has 
administered the affairs of a country half as large as Europe. It 
must be remembered, however, that this does not represent the 
whole cost of the war. The States have spent a good deal on 
their own account, besides such portions of their costs as may be 


included in the budget of the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘They | 


have furnished to the Government not merely men, but regiments 
clothed and equipped, and they bear a considerable part of the 


burden of their internal defence. Nevertheless, we cannot but | 
think that Mr. Memminger’s statement displays a greater economy | 


—larger achievements for smaller outlay —than was ever yet 
accomplished by any Government involved in a struggle for national 
existence against a superior enemy. 

The manner in which the expenditure has been met may be 
briefly stated as follows :—Less than three millions have been raised 
by taxation, less than sixteen millions by loans of various kinds, 
while forty-two millions had, at the date of the Report, been raised, 
and as much more had yet to be raised, by Treasury notes—in 
other words, by the issue of an inconvertible paper currency. It 
is to be observed that the taxing power of the South is at this 
instant extremely limited. Her chief wealth is locked up in a 
form in which, for the moment, it cannot be made available. 
Above thirty millions’ worth of cotton is stored on the plantations ; 
and this is for the moment worth nothing at all. It is not taxable. 
Again, there are in the Confederate States above three millions 
of slaves, worth, poy, three hundred millions sterling. In 
ordinary seasons it would be possible to derive a considerable 
revenue from a tax on property of this sort; but now, while the 
produce of slave labour is unsaleable, a direct tax on slaves is im- 

ssible. It would be like imposing at the present juncture a 

eavy direct tax on the cotton-spinning machinery of Lancashire 
—nay, even worse, for the millowner has generally a large floating 
capital, while his slaves form nearly the whole wealth of the 
Southern planter, It would be difficult to levy a property-tax on 
the small farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, and other non-slave- 
holders — Mr. Cairnes’ “ mean whites” — when half the men of 
fe to work are absent in the army. The blockade has suspended 

Customs duties; and to levy an excise would be suicidal at a 
time when every effort is being made to develop manufactures of 
every kind as a substitute for the imports which are now cut off. 
We can quite believe, therefore, that Mr. Memminger is right in 
holding that the power of taxation is exhausted. A loan is 
scarcely more practicable. There are no money-dealers, and few 
large capitalists in the South; and at this moment there must be 
leas spare capital than ever in any hands. There seems, then, to 
be no other resource left save the issue of inconvertible paper. 

Englishmen have learned from political economy, and from the 
examples of foreign countries, a wholesome, but not very dis- 

iminating, horror of inconvertible notes. It is not because a 
currency of a merely nominal value is inherently unsafe or 
mischievous that so ready a resource is eschewed by all 
prudent financiers and abhorred by all commercial coun- 


to be practically inevitable. Indeed, it may be said that 
the necessity of maintaining the convertibility of paper money 
arises only from the impossibility of preventing in any other way 
that over-issue which never fails sooner or later to depreciate an 
inconvertible currency. An issue of paper to the extent of the 
metallic money previously in circulation is in itself a pure gain, of 
which the Government, as issuer, reaps the whole advantage. 
costless paper replaces a costly coinage, and is made valuable by 
the consent of the Government to receive it in payment of 
taxes, or by being made legal tender. The gold in circulation is 
sent out of the country, to pay for imports from 2broad, or is 
hoarded. Government is the richer by the whole amount of the 
issue, and nobody is the poorer. But a further issue inevitably 
sends down the value of the papermoney,and amounts toa tax levied 
on the holders of the currency, on creditors public and private, on 
everyone who has to receive a fixed sum in money. Such a tax is 
move or less unfair, more or less mischievous, according to the num- 
ber of persons whom it affects, and the amount which it takes 
from them. If it were possible to make it fall only on the actual 
possessors of money, it would probably work no very extensive 
or general injustice. The unfairness of a depreciation of the 
currency arises from its pressure on creditors and the receivers 
of fixed incomes —its mischievousness, from the confusion it 
creates in all commercial transactions. Now the arrangements 
of Southern society have not been such as to create a numerous 
class of fundholders, pensioners, and mortgagees, Its indebted- 
ness was indeed considerable, but its creditors were for the 
most part the capitalists of the North; and its commerce, 
never very extensive, has been almost entirely suspended by the 
war. It is very probable, therefore, that little actual mischief 
is caused by the present depreciation of the currency, and that, 
providing the surplus of notes be redeemed when the war is over, 
no great permanent injustice will have been done. If ever a 
country was in such a condition that the enormous over-issue of 
notes by the Government amounted to nothing more than a 
disguised loan without interest, levied with tolerable fairness on 
all property-holders, the South may fairly affirm that such is her 
condition at present, and that, provided she redeem this debt, as 
she might do without difficulty on the conclusion of peace, 
the adoption of an expedient which has proved so fatal elsewhere 
may, in her case, be held excusable. Nevertheless, the expedient 
is a desperate one. There were in August forty-two millions of 
paper afloat, and forty-two more were to be issued. Eighty-four 
millions of Government paper could be floated in no country in 
the world without depreciation; and least of all in the South, 
with a population under ten millions, and with a social con- 
stitution and’commercial usages which have enabled her to do 
with a remarkably scanty currency. And though there may be 
| some truth in the plea that, in a blockaded country, the price of 
gold cannot be taken asa certain measure of depreciation, inasmuch 
as gold, like other articles of foreign growth, may have acquired a 
| famine value, yet there can be no question that the Southern 
currency is fearfully depreciated. Mr. Memminger has adopted 
ascheme for keeping up its value which is, we fear, altogether 
fallacious. He receives the Treasury-notes as deposits at call, and 
issues against them certificates, bearing six per cent. interest, and 
he allows them to be funded — that is, receives them in payment 
| for Confederate stock at par—at eight per cent. But if the 
interest is to be paid in paper, it is diflicult to see what good can 
be done by such a scheme, except to afford an investment for a 
small portion of the superfluous money afloat. Inasmuch as the 
value of stock will depreciate with every further depreciation in 
paper, a prudent man will prefer to invest his money in some 
property whose value does not depend on that of the currency. 
And even were the interest payable in gold, the power of funding 
the notes could only secure them against falling below the value 
of Confederate eight per cent. scrip. There can be no avoidance 
of depreciation, except by avoiding over-issues— that is, by 
limiting the power of Government to borrow, through the 
currency, to the amount of the money, metallic or convertible, 
originally in circulation. 

ut, whatever evils may attend the issue of Government paper, 
no one can deny that it gives to a Government an almost unlimited 
command over the resources of the country. Government, which 
can coin money at its pleasure and without cost, can always outbid 
any private competrs, and purchase as much as it requires 
of everything that the country produces or can obtain. 
The power of the Confederacy to carry on the war, 
therefore, depends, not on Mr. Memminger’s finance, but on 
the available wealth of the vast territory over which Mr. Davis’s 
authority extends, and in which the Treasury notes are received, 
And that wealth is much greater than has commonly been sup- 

At the beginning of the war we were told by Northern 

writers that the South would be starved out in six months. 
Eighteen months have passed, and though the army is often short 
of supplies, we hear no complaints of want of food in the country. 
The fret is, that while the Southern States along the Mississippi 
imported considerable quantities of grain from the North-West, 
the Slave States of the Atlantic seaboard exported largely to the 
North-East, and the whole quantity of grain produced in the 
South was greater than that consumed there. Of swine the 
South has always had more than the North; and of other domestic 
animals more than most Eu countries in proportion to its 

ulation. Meat and bread, therefore, can never fail the Con- 
Fox erates as a people, whatever difliculty may be found by the 
commissariat in keeping pace with the forced marches of General 


| 
| 


the abuse is so easy and so tempting as 


Jackson, or the hurried advances rendered necessary by the 
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he lost no time in denying the Reindeer charge, and in demand- | 
ing an apology from Admiral Rous, That charge was se 
by a letter of Mr. Lawley of October 18, which he recalled within 
a week, as ayer. been written under a wrong impression, and at & 
the dictation of the Admiral. The wrong impression was tempo- 
rarily so strong that two witnesses are able to testify that he told 
them “he feared Stewart’s was a bad case.’ Afterwards he 
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rapid strategic movements of M‘Clellan. As for foreign 
luxuries, they command, of course, exorbitant rates. Tea, 
coffee, and spices are enormously dear; wine and liqueurs 
are hardly to be had at any price. But a people in earnest 
con dispense with these things; and the only articles whose 
exclusion by the blockade inflicts very serious suffering on the 
people are medicines, which Northern barbarism has declared con- 
traband of war; and ice, which, in the climate of the Cotton States, 
is almost a necessary of life. 

Of Frederic the Great’s necessaries of war — meal, cloth, and 
owder — the Confederate Government has never had reason to 
ear any want of the first, while it has been obliged to use its 

utmost exertions to procure an adequate supply of the other two. 
Ammunition was at first so deficient, that when the army last 
year took up its position in front of Manassas Junction, it had 
only four rounds per man. Cloth has always been scarce, and is 
now apparently more in demand than arms or powder, if we may 
judge from the uniform tenour of all Federal accounts of the 

ged, shoeless, resolute soldiers who won the battles in front of 
Washington, and twice gave battle on Northern soil. But 
there are cloth and cotton factories actively at work in 
Georgia and Tennessee, which serve the double purpose of pro- 
ducing the clothing which can no longer be imported, and of 
affording employment to the women of the poorer classes, whose 
husbands and fathers are in the army. Quantities of arms and 
ammunition have been brought by ships that have run the 
blockade ; still larger quantities have been taken from the enemy 
on the Chickahominy, at Manassas, and at Harper's Perry; and 
there exist already factories capable of turning out two thousand 
rifled muskets a week at Richmond, and in other Southern towns. 
‘There are powder-mills also, sulphur being supplied by the nume- 
rous copper-mines of North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and 
saltpetre by a mine lately discovered in South Carolina. Wherever 
the work is not above their strength, women are employed, that 
the men may serve their country in the field. Throughout the 
South no one is idle, and every one’s energies are directed towards 
one object—the prosecution of the war. For this end the agri- 
culturist tills the ground, the miner digs out iron, sulphur, and 
nitre; the women of the lower class spin and weave in 
the mills, while those of the higher sit at home and make 
up the clothing of the army. Not only the material resources, 
but the whole strength and spirit of the people—of every 


man, woman, and child in the South—are at the service 
of the War Department. When the war broke out everything | 
was wanting, for everything except food and the staple exports of 
the South had hitherto been brought from the North or from | 
abroad. There was no soap; and Government had to issue a | 
notice, recommending all families to save their grease, and to | 
organize the manufacture of soap. The very oil that was used for | 
the machinery of Southern mills, sugarworks, and steamboats, had | 
come from the North; and a little establishment at Mobile for | 
making oil out of resin has had its fortune mede by the blockade. | 
At one time, when the Kanawha Valley was in the possession of 
the enemy, and the supply from its salt works intercepted, just 
before the curing season, there was a general alarm lest the 
country should find itself without salt, which would have proved, 
no doubt, a very serious inconvenience to the people, and, above 
all, to the commissariat of the army. Had not the saltworks been 
recovered in a short time, measures would have been taken to 
obtain the necessary supply elzewhere. The blockade has called 
forth, in the Confederate States, an energy and an inventive skill 
rivalling those which a recent writer on “ French Commercial 
Policy” in the Revue des Deux Mondes, aftirms to have been 
developed in France by the wars of the Directory. It may be 
that such efforts cannot long be sustained—that such sacrifices 
cannot long be endured: but for the present it must be admitted 
that the zeal of the South does not flag, and her resources show no 
signs of exhaustion. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS COUNSELLORS. 


HE twenty-first anniversary of the birth of the Prince of | 
Wales proved a blank day in a dull season. Everybody who 


expected anything unusual to happen was disappointed. The Lau- 
reate has been silent, and the gentleman who atsually undertakes 
to do the Laureate’s work — Mr. Martin I’. Tupper — has not yet 
published the ineviteble ode. We shall have it, no doubt; but 
the feast will be stale before we receive the invitation to partake 
of it. It is of little use to wish our friends many happy returns | 
of the day three months after date. Dr. Cumming might, we 
should have thought, have done something in honour of the occa- 
sion, but he was probably too deeply immersed in philological 
culations, or in further conjectures as to the cause of the 
riptures not being originally conveyed to mankind in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. Up to Sunday last, it was eighty years since a 
Prince of Wales came of age, and yet the poets and the prophets 
were alike silent. They could not.all have been engaged in add- 
ing to the lustre of the Lord Mayor's Show, and they wilfully lost 
sight of a very fine chance of achieving fame. And yet we can- 
not say that nothing was done to “keep” the Prince’s birthday. 
The Court tradesmen met and dined together, and there were a 
few cheap illuminations, but the real celebration was performed 
by the journalists. Sunday was the “ ne day,” and it was 
robably on Sunday that the leading-article writers set to work to 
improve the event in a spirit unusually earnest and devout. It | 
cannot be very pleasant to be obliged to write on the Sunday, | 


but a great deal depends on the kind of article required. To 
handle a police case is not perhaps quite devotional, yet 
there are subjects upon which a very impressive lay sermon 
may be preached, and to do this may be nearly as good, 
in some cases, as going to church. t Sunday the jour- 
nalists had such a theme before them. The Prince of Wales came 
of age, and most of us know by experience that anyone given to 
moralizing may find much to say about birthdays. There are 
some truths that come home to us, by whomsoever they are 
oken; and there are not many persons who like to be re- 
minded that their birthdays are se the vanishing point, or 
who are pleased to be told that they have seen the best cf their 
time. In the case of young people, there is still a good deal of 
sober talk to be got up. And this is exactly what some of the 
journals undertook to manage last Sunday. ‘They saw that such 
an opportunity would not occur again for a generation at least, 
and they resolved to speak to the Prince of Wales in a serious 
strain—like a father, in fact. We advise anyone who may be 
preparing a series of lectures to young men, to search the daily 
papers of the roth inst. They were full of the ghostly counsel 
which is so profitable to the spirit. Such a breaking-out of pi 
in the daily papers was not perhaps to have been looked for, 
and it becomes us all the more to make as much of the manna 
as we possibly can, lest no more fall. 

It is always pleasing to offer advice, and it must be @ special 
gratification to advisc a Prince. During the last twelve months 
the Prince of Wales has been called up repeatedly to receive 
advice from the multitude of his comeliings and by this time 
His Royal Highness prohably considers it not the least of the 
disadvantages of his lot that his future subjects consider they are 
so much more competent than himself to discern the wise and 
hovourable path. No young man just coming of age ever had 
more to put up with, from well-meaning friends, than the Prince 
of Wales. When the death of his lamented father took 
gti he was lectured enough, we might have thought, to 
iave lasted him his life-time. Since then he has been inces- 
santly bored, and gently bullied, by Imlacs who seem to be 
fearful that he will go utterly astray unless they lift up their 
voices to caution him, It is, perhaps, just that there should 
be some drawback in a lot so brilliant as that of the heir 
to the English throne; yet we cannot but think that the 
of the papers are driving the thorn into his flesh a litile too far 
No doubt all they say is very right and proper, but they ought to 
Imow that it is rather worse than useless to din constantly into a 
young inan’s ears lessons of worldly wisdom. They ought, also, to 
reflect that in his own family circle the Prince has not lacked 
sound and judicious guides; and it is in some degree an affront to 
his good sense to suppose that he has now to learn the first 
este s of a good life from a newspaper. If his conduct had 
een such as to cause us to regard the future with fear or mistrust, 
there would be some ground for solemnly warning him; but 
hitherto the Prince, like his father, has worn “the white flower of 
a blameless life,’ and his education must have enabled him to 
learn everything from the history of his country that his advisers 
are able to suggest. He has, as one of his friends observes, “been 
taught his duties from his infancy as every one among us would 
desire that his own child should be taught.” Few persons would 
desire their children to be subjected, after such a training, toa 
supplementary course of instruction from strangers. ‘He is now 
about,” we again quote from the mildest lecturer, “ to enter upon 
his magnificent career not alone, but with a helpmate to cast 
around him those gentle and graceful restraints of womanly 
refinement which are so pleasant and so wholesome to us all.” 
This being so, there is surely no necessity for a crowd to rush 
forward to tale him by the hand, and there is certainly no 
justification for perpetually treating him as a fractious boy. 
Another great fallacy runs through the most recent of these 
ublic admonitions. ‘They are founded upon the assumption that 
ast Sunday was a day for the Prince to “choose between two 
courses.” is advisers wrote as if they thought that persons 
ordinarily went until they were twenty-one before forming habits 
of life or submitting themselves to the guidance of fixed prinei- 
ples. Last Sunday the Prince was supposed to turn over a new 
leaf. 

What could better repeat to him (says one of the lecturers, speaking of the 

memory of his late father,) the solemn offer which comes to all men once in 
their lifetime, whether they be Israelites in a wild wilderness, or ki 
within the shadow of the diadem —“ Behold I set before you this day 2 
blessing and a curse — choose ye!” 
If the Prince had not already made his choice, even this 
adviser would probably attach little importance to a mere birth- 
day resolution. It is probable that mournful thoughts were not 
wholly absent from the mind of the Prince last Sunday ; but if his 
counsellors had had their way with him they would have tried 
their utmost to make him wretched. They would have recounted 
to him in doleful strains the difficulties which will beset his path, 
the dangers he will have to guard against, the traps and snares 
that will be laid for him. Here is a sample of the thing, from 
one of the lectures : — 

He will have temptations enough to shun or to conquer; and by the dis- 
cipline which they impose he may school himself to the loftiest style of 
man. THe will have to endure the smiling assaults of political intriguers 
and social harpies. Ie will be waylaid by the assassins of reputation 
happiness — by flatterers who corrupt the understanding and by syrens (sie) 
who debauch the heart. Pleasure will spread before him her most seductive 
lures, and homage yield its most intoxicating incense. He will need to be 
armed at every outpost of the soul, and vigilant at every step of his career, 
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The magnificence of princely station is like the plumed hat and glittering 
decorations that make an easier mark for the enemy’s rifles. 

This is a cheerful way of talking to a young man on his twenty- | 
first birthday. There is nothing like making one’s fellow-creatures | 
comfortable when we can do it. Imagine a string of teachers 
preparing the Prince for his future duties in these exhilarating | 
strains. No doubt a number of pious tracts and awakening 
sermons were sent to the Prince Z others of his subjects last 
Sunday, but they could aot have been more edifying in their | 
tendency than the sermonizing of the London papers. If he does 
not turn over several new leaves, it will not be for want of being | 
preached at. His guides were determined to whip “the offending | 
Adam out of him,” and bring “reformation ina flood.” Hewas urged 
to remember his father, and not forget his mother, to be wary of his 
followers, not to think of reigning after the example of the King | 
of Prussia, to take warning by the history of the Georges, and to | 
do, or not to do, a great many other things that the Prince doubt- | 
,ess made up his mind about long ago. By one counsellor, he is 
exhorted to “study, late and early, the example of his mother, 
and her imperial inspiration ”’— being promised, as a reward, that | 
the nation’s loyalty shall be given to him and his children for | 
ever and ever. This is nothing but fudge. The Prince knows, 
, en as well as his adviser, that his popularity and happiness | 
depend pretty much upon himself. The same friend tells him 
that his royal mother has been happy, with “ God for her guide, 
and honesty for her guarantor”—a phrase of which even Al. 
Spurgeon might be proud. Whom the Prince will choose for 
his “ guarantor” remains to be seen — we only hope it will not 
be the organ which underwent a sudden, and very temporary, 
access of piety last Monday. 

We are compelled to regard these lectures as a silly mistake, 
and it is easy to perceive that the mistake is very nearly being | 
impertinent. There is nothing that we know of in the life of the | 
Prince, to justify the tone adopted towards him. Let it he 
assumed, once for all, that he has “made his choice,” and that it 
is needless to be boring him, every other day, to make it afresh, | 
No plan that could be tried would be so likely to make the Prince | 
impatient of criticism as this preaching at him in the papers. It | 
is certainly not desirable to give him a false impression of the 
value and influence of the press; and yet this system of coverily | 
reproaching him —for the spirit of the lectures really amounts to 
this — is very l:kely to produce such a result. One of his advisers | 

eaks of “the admonition of looks” being “more admonitory 
than the best chosen words.” Suppose the papers content them- | 
selves for a time with the admonition of looks. We believe that 
the Prince would gratefully dispense with the other part of the 
process. 


AFFAIRS IN GREECE. 

[The following account of the present condition and prospects of Greece is 
communicated to us by the writer to whom we were indebted for the 
interesting and valuable article on the late revolution which appeared in | 
our last week’s Number. ] 

(5, BERCE has given strong proof that the expulsion of King | 

Otho was a national movement, and not a political intrigue. | 

A fortnight has elapsed since the outbreak in Acarnania, and in a 

country where martial law was said by its enemies to be the only 

law ever administered ; yet no party contest of armed bands has 
occurred, and no local acts of vengeance have been perpetrated. 

But it is in the nature of things, that as national enthusiasm ebbs, 

the tide of local interests and party passions will begin to flow. 

King Otho’s Government would not have been so very bad if it 

“4 departed without leaving blood feuds as well as corruption 
hind. 

A royal government has existed in Greece for twenty-nine 
years, and the country is not organized. The appearance of order 
which imposes on foreigners is confined to the seat of govern- 
ment and the machinery of centralization. The institutions 
of the rural districts which existed when the King arrived 
have been completely eradicated. The agricultural population 
could once regulate its lecal business as naturally, and with as 
little prompting, as it could find its way to market on Saturday 
and to church on Sunday. Such local institutions, far more 
than political constitutions, are the breath of life in States, 
and much more so in the sunny East than in cloudy England. 
The Greeks reproach the three Protecting Powers with having 
aided King Otho in sweeping away these elements of national 
strength. From over-readiness to yield to the wishes of the King 
of Bavaria, they failed to do their duty to Greece as Protectors. 
They sent a foreign prince to assume the government of the 
country when it was in a state of anarchy, and they gave him an 
army to establish his authority by force; but they took no 
measures to secure to the Greeks any institutions which would 
enable the people to employ their activity in bettering their con- 
dition, and in advancing the prosperity of their country by uniting 
their endeavours. The result is, that Otho has governed twenty- 
nine years under the protection of the Three Powers, and the 
Citizens have no control over the expenditure of their municipal 
revenues. The rural districts have been deprived of all parochial 
organization, and there are no roads even between the principal 


The three Powers also furnished the Bavarian Prince with a 
large loan without taking any measures to prevent the money 
being misemployed. The consequence of their. neglect was, that 
this loan and the revenues of Greece for a quarter of a century have 

wasted in transforming anarchy into political corruption. 


| the little kingdom of Greece, cousisting of iso 


The geo hical configuration of the territory which composes 
ki slated 
districts, and numerous islands, required an unusually large expen- 
diture in order to consolidate industrious habits in the population, 
It was necessary to create communications in order to enable the 
Greeks to profit by cultivating their land. But instead of com- 
pelling King Otho to make roads, the allies allowed him to keep 
regiments of lancers. They guaranteed his territory against 
Turkey, and at the same time allowed him to keep an army of 
10,000 men and a navy with 1,000 officers. The regular army 
has distinguished itself by its revolts, and, with the best sailors in 
the Levant, Greece has the most ineflicient navy. 
It is to be hoped that the Greeks will now think of social and 


| fiscal improvements, and that the Three Protecting Powers will 


aid them by inviting them to reduce their army and navy, and 
employ their natural resources in increasing their national wealth, 
Greece has uncultivated land in abundance, and a very scanty 


| population. She has, therefore, the best means of improving her 


condition in her own hands. It is the existing system of 
taxing the produce of the land which perpetuates poverty and 
creates idleness. It obliges the peasant to receive the orders 


| of the farmer of the taxes and purchase the goodwill of his 


servants from the hour the crops begin to ripen, It places 
the cottager whose bees swarm out of season, or whose sow 
unexpectedly presents him with an extra pis or two, at the 
mercy of a hungry official, who receives declarations concerning 
beehives and swine, and who extracts a large salary from a petty 


| office by levying fines on day labourers. The present system of 


taxation which has made the East a desert must be entirely swept 
away, for it admits of no reform. Its social effects are far worse 


| than its fiscal. The desolation of the land is a great evil, but 


the degradation of the population is a greater. As long as 
tenths are collected as in Greece, the peasant proprietor is 
prevented by the habits it generates from putting more than 
a certain amount of labour in his land with profit, unless 
under peculiar circumstances. As long, therefore, as it con- 
tinues, it is simply absurd to talk of investing capital in 
land, or of forming agricultural banks and model farms that can be 
of any use. ‘The peasant proprietor, while he cannot put more of 
his own labour in the land he possesses, cannot put borrowed 
capital into it with any chance of profit. Next to turning brigan 
the worst thing he could do would be to go to an agricultu 
bank. It is better for his family that he should continue, as at 
present, to loaf about after some goats, as rough and hardy as he 
1s himself, or to try to serve a taxgatherer, and get a political job 
in a municipal election. The National Assembiy must abolish the 
existing system of taxing the land, or no sovereign of sense will 
think of accepting the Crown of Greece. 

The convocation of the National Assembly is now the great 
Hellenic question. The statesmen of Greece are occupied in 
determining how it must be summoned in striet conformity with 
both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. The 45th 
Article of the Constitution of 1844 provides for the meeting of a 
National Assembly in case of the Throne being vacant. Within 
two months from the vacancy being declared, a number of repre- 


| Sentatives equal to the number of the members of the Chamber of 


Deputies shall be elected. These representatives, joined with the 
Deputies and Senators, will elect the King by a majority of two- 
thirds of the total number. But, in the present case the vacancy 
to the throne was in part produced by the illegality of the exist- 
ing Chamber of Deputies, which was packed by false elections, 
and which King Otho had solemnly engaged to dissolve. And 
the Senate is as illegal, and has been lately even more con-- 
temptible than the Chamber of Deputies. Every individual 
Senator is legally disqualified to enter the National Assembly, as 
he might be impeached for violating his oath in contravention of 
the 79th Article of the Constitution ; and the corps has admitted 
members into its body, also in violation of the Constitution — that 
is, men who did not the requisites required by law. 
The evils which Greece suffered from allowing a similar Senate 
to perpetuate its existence after the assassination of Capodistrias, 
warn the Greeks of the necessity of putting an end to the body; 
and the manner in which the Bavarian Regency, under thie Presi- 
dency of Count ee Ne silently abolished Capodistrias’s 
Senate on King Otho’s arrival, furnishes the Provisional Govern- 
— with a precedent and a guide for its conduct to King Otho’s 
Senate. 

The choice of a new Sovereign for Greece will be attended with 
much difficulty, whether the three Protecting Powers assume the 
duty, or authorize the Greeks to make the selection. The truth is, 
that it requires a man, and not a Royal or Serene Highness, to 
found a monarchical dynasty; but prejudice is strong in high 
places, 
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REVIEWS. 


MERIVALE’S ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 


= volume conchides, too soon, a work which claims admission 
into a very high, if not into the first rank of histories. Mr. Meri- 
vale has selected a great subject; he has contemplated it throughout 


* A History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.D. 
Vol. VII. : Longman & Co. 1362. if 
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from ea point of view thoroughly correct and philosophical ; and he 
has brought to its execution the soundest scholarship and an accuracy 
as rare as it is admirable. It is something, in these days, to come 
across an author whose statements may be relied upon, who both 
has really read his authorities and really understands them. 
Greek and Roman history, indeed, is happily not infested by that 
crowd of half-learned writers who are the bane of all medisval 
studies. Yet one or two lamentable displays of ignorance in 
high academic office make us the more keenly appreciate a real 
scholar when we find him. Words can hardly express the gulf 
which divides the History of the Republic by Dr. Liddell from the 
History of the Empire by Mr. Merivale. But no such gulf divides 
Mr. Merivale’s history of the earlier Empire from Gibbon’s history 
of the later. Had Mr. Merivale continued his work to the point 
which he originally fixed as its conclusion, he might have stood 
his own ground even against such a predecessor. Of course, 
Gibbon can never be displaced. No other man is likely ever to 

roduce a work which will outdo his history as a whole. But it 
is open to any competent scholar to go over any portion of his 
ground again from an ial point of view of his own, and with 
the help of all the additional resources which have been opened 
since Gibbon’s time. This Mr. Finlay has done for the history of 
the East, and Dean Milman for large portions of the history of the 
West. And we should, in like manner, have been well pleased if 
Mr. Merivale had continued his labours, as he originally designed, 
to the days of Constantine, or, indeed, to a point as much later 
still as he might have thought good. 

If it should be thought that Mr. Merivale, in any respect, fails 
to make good his admission into the very first rank of historians, 
he is deficient neither in the general conception of his work nor 
in the minute details of its execution. The one is designed with 
the wide grasp of the true historian, the other is carried out with 
the unfailing accuracy of the genuine scholar. If there is any- 
thing lacking in Mr. Merivale when we compare him with the 
other great historical writers of the age, it is not in his general 
conception, which is true and noble, nor in his minute execu- 
tion, which is faultlessly accurate, but perhaps in a certain 
want of clearness and arrangement throughout the whole. The 
leading idea of the book is the gradual absorption of the 
nations into one Roman body; but this idea is hardly kept 
before the reader with sufficient constancy, nor is it always 
brought out with sufficient clearness. Of our three greatest 
writers on kindred subjects, Mr. Grote writes with the life and 
ardour of an advocate, Bishop Thirlwall with the calm and im- 
moveable wisdom of a judge. Arnold, with less of critical power 
than either, unites to a matchless gift of narrative a moral gran- 
deur, a love of right and hatred of wrong for their own sakes, 
which no historian of any age can ever surpass. If, beside any one 
of these, Mr. Merivale seems sometimes uninteresting and sometimes 
obscure, this may be the result of the subject. The Roman Empire 
affords nosuch opportunities for political dissertation as the Athenian 
democracy in the hands of Mr. Grote, and no such opportunities for 
a narrative of more than romantic interest as are supplied by the 
Hannibalian war in the hands of Dr. Arnold. Mr. Grote would have 
shrunk from the theme. He who could not bring himself to nar- 
rate the last age of Greece, because kings were among its actors, 
would have been still less capable of preserving his equanimity 
throughout a history of the Cesars. But Dr. Arnold contemplated 
the work; and the goal which he set himself was one much later 
than Mr. Merivale’s— the Coronation of Charles the Great. Had 
he accomplished his task, we need hardly say that his views would 
in many things have widely differed from Mr. Merivale’s, and we 
feel sure that his work would, in some respects, have fallen short 
of Mr. Merivale’s. But we are no less sure that he would have 
treated the subject with a degree of life, warmth, clearness, and 
moral dignity to which scarcely any living writer can lay claim. 
While Mr. Merivale is not’ to be charged with the partizanship of 
Mr. Grote, he may fairly own a superior in the judicial impartiality 
of Bishop Thirlwall. In point of style, he is commonly clear 
and often vigorous; and the lack of clearness of which we have 
spoken is one of matter and arrangement much more than of mere 
expression. But he seldom glows, and his style often shows— 
and perhaps still more in his smaller work than in the one now 
before us — an undue influence of French models, a love of hard 
words when plain English would do just as well. That he is 
to a certain extent an advocate of Imperialism — that, in his desire 
to make out the Cesars not quite so bad as they have been 
drawn, he now and then leans to a certain love of ox—is a 
fault, so far as it is a fault, of another kind. Mr. Merivale is 
by no means so committed to Imperialism as Mr. Grote is committed 
to democracy. Both writers lose by their manifest advocacy 
all claim to share the position of judges with Bishop Thirlwall and 
Mr. Hallam. But this is no sort of blame either to the Imperial or 
to the Democratic advocate. It is well to hear what either Im- 
perialism or Democracy has to say for itself through the mouth of 
an advocate at once competent and fair. For, of course, both Mr. 
Grote and Mr. Merivale, though advocates, are not fanatical par- 
tisans, like Mr. Froude or Mr. Congreve. Probably no one thinks 
exactly the same of Cleon as he did before Mr. Grote wrote. So 
it is well to listen to an author who, while never approaching the 
absurdities of Mr. Congreve, shows that even the Siem Empire 
had its good side, who points out the doubtful nature of much of 
the materials of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion, and who bids us 
reflect whether even the early Ceesars were really so black as they 
are painted. Mr. Merivale’s, in short, is a t work, a work of 
very high merit. He is not only honourable among his fellows, 


but he holds his own, even if he does not attain unto the first 
three. 
In the present volume, Mr. Merivale has the 


ity of 
showing forth his Caesars to the best advantage. He now deals vith 


the period of the good emperors. His seventh volume includes 
the reigns from Vespasian to Marcus Aurelius, a period of more 
than a century, divided into the reigns of eight princes, of whom 
seven may fairly be called good rulers. Domitian is the only black 
sheep, and even Domitian is not to be classed with some of those 
who went before and who came after—with Caius and Nero, or with 
Commodus and Elagabalus. If we are to have despots, it is cer- 
tainly a great gain to have such despots as Trajan and the Anto- 
nines. And undoubtedly, if the Roman Empire was to be held 
together, nothing but despotism could hold it together. The con- 
stitution of the Roman Republic was essentially a municipal con- 
stitution, admirable for its own purpose, but utterly unfit for the 
vernment of a world. A representative system was as yet un- 
own ; a federal system would have been too ——— to the 
majesty of the conquering city. It was undoubtedly far better for 
the provinces to be governed by a prince like Hadrian than to be 
subject to a Senate and People whose embodied representation 
was Verres. Even Nero was regretted in many of the provinces, 
which saw his few redeeming points, while Rome saw only his 
lusts and cruelties. But all this proves nothing in favour of des- 
— in the abstract. Nor does Mr. Merivale profess that it 
oes. That odious paradox he leaves to Mr. Congreve. Mr. 
Merivale makes out as a case for the Caesars as he hon 
can, but he goes no further. He would hardly deny that the 
negative merits of the best Caesarean reigns make a very poor show 
beside the free States of old Greece or of modern Europe ; or that 
when Vespasian destroyed the feeble liberties of Rhodes and 
Achaia, he destroyed the shadow of something whose substance 
was essentially nobler than the empire of the world. 

Mr. Merivale brings outall the eight Caesars, with whom in this 
volume he has to deal, as well and clearly as the scanty materials 
at his command enable him. The Flavian and Antonine period 
he looks on as a reaction against the excesses of the Julian period, 
He distinguishes it from the times which were to come after, and 
on which he does not enter, as the Constitutional Empire. That 
is to say, throughout this period, though the government was 
virtually a despotism, yet republican forms were carefully 
respected. The Czesar was still not a king, but merely a first 
magistrate. His office was a sort of extraordinary and temporary 
dictatorship, prolonged from time to time, as each vacancy 
occurred, by the vote of the Senate, and by the implied assent of 
the people. This perpetual prolongation of an extraordinary com- 
mission is somewhat like the scene acted yearly in our own Parlia- 
ment, when the unconstitutional standing army is legalized for 
one year more by a ial vote. But the extraordinary magis- 
trate thus appointed held, all at once, an accumulation of 
offices and powers which together amounted to sovereignty. Still 
he was nota king, but a magistrate—the Princeps of the Senate, the 
Imperator of the army, the High Pontiff of the national religion, 
There was no imperial family, still less was there any imperial 
caste with whom alone the Cesar might intermarry. Rome and 
her Prince stood alone in the world. But the position of that 
Prince, in all his solitary greatness, was one to which any Roman 
might aspire. It might be won by successful revolution ; it might 
also be won by regular election, or by adoption by the reigm 
monarch. A strict hereditary succession, such as exists in an 
avowed monarchy, was impossible. It was fortunate when, as in 
the period dealt with by Mr. Merivale, the Empire 
be transmitted, without military violence, through three or 
four generations of natural or adopted heirs. Mr. Merivale 
has not yet reached the days when the Emperor reigned 
by the mere voice of the army. We are, perhaps, tempted 
to make too much of the anarchic interval between Nero and 
Vespasian, which did little more than show the possibility of what 
came afterwards. ‘The names of three intervening Emperors 
make us forget that Vespasian began to reign in the next year 
after the fall of Nero, With this exception, the empire was quietly 
transmitted—if we lay out of view the irregular, though not violent, 
succession of Claudius—from Augustus to Commodus. The Julian 
house—Julian by adoption—ends in Nero; then, after the 
anarchy, come the Flavii; on the fall of Domitian, Nerva is 
elected by the Senate; and after him Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines follow by the rule of adoption. The long period of 
anarchy in the third century, and the avowed despotism from 
Diocletian onwards, Mr. Merivale does not reach. 

A monarchy thus open to every citizen had two sides to it. 
In the hands of a good Emperor, the ambiguous nature of the 
princely power greatly lightened the yoke. The Prince was the 
first citizen, he mixed with the first Senators as the first among 
equals, he had none of the gewgaws and trappings of modern 
royalty. If his people were really his slaves, they were in no way 
insultingly reminded of their bondage. The meanest Roman would 
have thought himself degraded by rendering those personal services 
to his sovereign which, in modern kingdoms, are thought honour- 
able to the highest nobles. It is recorded as a remarkable inno- 
vation that Hadrian employed a Roman imight, and not a freedman, 
even in what we should think so honourable an office as that of his 
private secre This is just one of two or three slight indi- 
cations that avowed monarchy was creeping in. Pliny addresses 
Trajan as “Dominus,” a title from which Augustus shrank with 
horror. In the epithet “ Clarissimus,” now given to the Senators, 
we see the beginning of that system of titles after the modern 
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fashion, which was th organized under Constantine. 
Still these small beginnings o ry did not seriously affect 
that “civilitas,” that absence of all imperial parade and pre- 
tence, which was the most popular virtue of the best Princes. 
But, on the other hand, this very same position rendered 
the tyranny of a bad Emperor worse. His ambiguous position — 
a compound of that of the wom pd king and that of the repub- 
lican magistrate — really excluded the decent respect which, in a 
well-ordered State, is given to even a bad specimen of either. 
If he could not command reverence | ape he got only 
abject fear officially. He had none of the moral restraint — 
the noblesse oblige sort of feeling— which often keeps back even 
a bad hereditary king from anything very monstrous. And, 
as he knew his power to be caidideen, be naturally became 
more suspicious, and, therefore, more cruel, than the worst of 
modern princes. A similar set of causes produced similar results 
among the princes, lords, tyrants—whatever we are to call them— 
of medizval Italy. Only, while Caius and Nero have plenty of 
parallels, a few rulers like Frederick of Urbino, scattered here and 
there, are a poor set-off against the succession of emperors from 
Nerva — or, with the one needful exception, from Vespasian — to 
Marcus Aurelius. 

But Mr. Merivale’s main subject is, after all, not so much the 
Imperial power as the gradual fusing of the Empire into one body 
—the breaking down of the old distinctions of Romans, Latins, 
Italians, and Provincials. This is, in fact, the real history of 
Rome; it is the distinctive mark of Rome as distinguished from 
all other ancient commonwealths. It is that which made Rome 
really eternal. From the foundation of the Old Rome to the fall 
of the New, the Roman power was constantly strengthening itself 
by the admission of new cities and nations to the Roman name. 
The myth of Romulus and Titus Tatius is the earliest expression 
of it. Its memory will survive as long as any Greek, Bulgarian, 
or Wallachian, still calls himself a Roman. The establishment of 
the Empire, of course, gave a vast impulse to the equalization of 
all ranks and nations in the presence of, a commonfmaster. But, 
as the Empire came in gradually and stealthily, so this, its great 
result, came in gradually and stealthily also. Mr. Merivale is 
inclined to place the great turning-point within his present 

riod. Down to Nero, the Csarean dynasty is still purely 
oo. the Flavii are Italians; with Nerva we begin the 
series of Emperors of Provincial origin. They were Roman by 
legal citizenship, Roman often by natural descent, but Rome was 
rot the all in all to them which it was to a patrician Julius or 
Claudius. Still the Spaniard Trajan conquered and legislated as a 
Roman, in the interests of Rome. It is in Hadrian, the unwearied 
traveller through all his provinces, that Mr. Merivale discerns the 
first truly cosmopolite emperor, the first who reigned in the 
interest not of a single city, but of his whole people. From the 
days of Marcus Aurelius, when outer nations began to be formi- 
dable, the different races of the Empire naturally begau to draw 
closer together. Roman and Barbarian began to be an exhaustive 
division of mankind. The Gaul was a Roman in opposition to the 
Frank and the Goth — the Greek was a Roman in opposition to 


. the Saracen and the Turk. In fact, the history of Rome never 


ends; her name, her laws, her tongue, her titles, still survive. 
Her old history has to be acted over again. If she is again occupied 
by another Brennus or Totilas, the part of Camillus and Belisarius 
has also been played afresh, if with less success, yet at least with 
equal heroism. 

Mr. Merivale’s history is perhaps no less valuable for what it 
suggests than for what it actually contains. All the lines of thought 
which the history of the Empire suggests are there, though they 
are not always fully or clearly worked out. The present volume 
contains a mass of most valuable dissertation on the condition of the 
Empire during the Flavian and Antonine period —its government, 
its legislation, its literature, the condition of the various races, the 
position of the Jews and the Christians. But some of these subjects 
are started rather than fully worked to their conclusion. If it is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain the principle on which dissertation 
and narrative are intermingled throughout the present volume, this 
want of arrangement alone hinders Mr. Merivale from assuming 
that universally recognised place among historians to which his other 
yar fully entitle him. Still his work is a great work; it 

eals with an im t period which has never been so well dealt 
with before ; and that must be a very great work indeed which dis- 
places it from the rank which it now holds among scholars. We 
could almost wish that Mr. Merivale would reconsider his deter- 
mination to make this volume the last of his Imperial series; at 
all events, we trust that it will not be the last historical work 
which we shall receive at his hands. 


MAZZINI ON THE DUTIES OF MAN.* 


HE translator of this volume informs us in his preface that the 
larger portion of its contents was composed twenty years ago, 
although the work itself was only published in 1858. He there- 
fore claims that we should allow M. Mazzini the credit of 
having held for some time the doctrines here promulgated, and that 
they may fairly be taken as his general political creed. The trans- 
lator thinks that Englishmen will judge M. Mazzini much more 


favourably if they know what his creed really is; and that to bring 


this book before the English public is a simple act of justice to an 


* The Duties of Man. By Joseph Mazzini. London: Chapman & Hall. 


eminent and high-minded man. We think that he is in a great 
measure right, and that most impartial readers would rise from a 
perusal of this work with an impression that M. Mazzini has 
nobler aims, a more settied p , and a little more sense than 
they supposed. The tone of the book, its generous aspirations, 
its lofty, if vague, phraseology, and, at the same time, the 
sterling wisdom of some of the instruction it conveys, may be 
fairly held to redeem in part iis occasional want of connexion with 
the practical world, and may serve to explain in some measure the 
devotion with which M. Mazzini is regarded by a large portion of 
his countrymen, in spite of the son, see and serious scrapes into 
which his impatience and obstinacy have led them. It also seems 
to us a work of considerable value to those Englishmen who wish 
to see the Continent as it is, and not through the haze of conven- 
tional English criticism. It can never be too often repeated that 
the portion of Continental literature most instructive to us is that 
portion with which we disagree, or which we are at first inclined 
to put aside as something alien and unmeaning to us. We know 
a great deal more about the Continent than the nations of the 
Continent know about us or about each other, because we spend a 
great deal of time and money in getting information about our 
neighbours. But we can scarcely be said to have got much further 
than the collection of materials and the criticism of them by 
a purely English standard. The next step—and it is « 
very difficult step—is to see the Continent as it is, without 
any assumption of our own superiority or inferiority, and with a 
willingness to learn as well as to teach. There are doctrines, for 
example, in M. Mazzini’s book as to the aims of society, and as to 


the position desirable for the poor, in which the writer appears tu 
us considerably in advance of the popular opinion and practice of 
Eng 


We have said that M. Mazzini rises in our estimation, as we 
read this volume, in two ways. He has taken the pains to work 
out a high view of the ideal of man; and he has attempted to 
base all the progress of his country and his race on the only solid 
foundation — that of the moderation, hard labour, and unselfish- 
ness of individuals. No one could denounce communism more 
fervently. It is Ney and, if possible, would only be a deifi- 
cation, he says, of idleness, Respect for property as it exists is the 
first dogma of his practical teaching. The workman is to take no 
man’s bread unless he has earned it; and he is to ask nothing, or 
very little more, from the State than protection while he strives 
to raise himself. The mode of raising himself suggested is that of 
associations of labourers receiving dividends instead of wages. 
Practically, this has in many places been found to answer, and 
there is every reason to wish that it should answer. Undoubtedly, 
a body of men who work together in order that they 
may gain a common capital are likely to be so far happier 
than the same number of men working for daily wages. The 
only thing is, that, so far as experience goes, the workmen who are 
capable of forming and conducting an association of this kind are 
very exceptional, and that these institutions are rather a means of 
giving one man in a hundred a good chance in life than the means 
of raising the mass generally. edo not see any evidence that 
would lead us to —— that these associations of workmen are 
more than one method out of many by which the position of the 
poor may be gradually made better. But aman who recommends 
them even too exclusively isnot to be confounded with what we com- 
monly call a socialist. 1t is alsoa fundamental part of M. Mazzini’s 
teaching that the workman must raise himself by a constant stud 
of his duties to his God, his country, and his family. Wit 
regard to the latter, he is especially earnest; and nothing can 
exceed the explicitness with which he exhorts the Italian poor to 
believe that their progress is a pure impossibility, unless they 
accustom themselves to consider, as among their primary duties 
and most cherished habits, a reverence for women and the preser- 
vation of all the ties of relationship and marriage. The ideal 
workman is also to have a wider range of sympathies; and he is 
never to lose sight, in material prosperity and family comfort, of 
the welfare of his country, and the advancement of the whole 
human race. 

It is true that this is Utopian; but all high moral teaching is 
Utopian. Men are not animated to do a little by having a little, 
but having a great standard set before them. That Italian work- 
men are a long way off living in a perfect Italy and busying 
themselves about the moral p of the Cochin-Chinese is a 
remark too obvious to be worth making. It is more important to 
notice that all this teaching of M. Mazzini, when viewed on its 
best side, seems greatly to explain what is the real struggle that 
threatens either to rend the society of a large part of the Conti- 
nent, or, at least, to transmute it. This idealization of the future 
of the labourer stands in the strongest opposition to the teaching 
of the modern Catholic Church. It is not that the prophets of the 
future preach anarchy, or disrespect for sacred mysteries, or 
materialism. It is because they set before the mass of mankind a 
religion, a moral aim, and a whole manner of regarding life and 
the position of man on earth, which we will by no means venture 
to pronounce unchristian, but which most certainly are not 
Catholic. The ideal of the Catholic poor is subjection, submis- 
sion, and indifference to the world and the things of the world. 
The Italian t, under the teaching of the Austrian or 
Austrianized priest, was told that his first and highest duties 
were to honour his superiors, to accept the lot Providence had 
appointed his country, to be very content with his own private 
condition, to endure and not to think, and to escape in good time 
from an evil world without having disobeyed the commands of 
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his spiritual and temporal rulers. The man of M. Mazzini’s 
Utopia is to look on earth as a place where he may do good and 
improve himself, and where, to do either, he must be constantly 
exerting himself. He must identify himself with his country, 
and see that his country acts up to what is required of her. He 
must accustom himself to judge what his duties are in the sight 
of God, and must turn away from all who offer him the salvation 
of a selfish escape from pain at the cost of abjuring all exercise of 
his reason. He must be prepared to fight to the death in order 
that he may have a country, and a country fit to afford that play 
of his faculties, as the member of an advancing society, which is 
indispensable to him if he is to be all that nature would let him 
be. It is evident that these two sets of ideas are thoroughly anta- 
gonistic—that the parties who respectively hold them are the only 
two parties on the Continent having the influence attendant on 
a profound conviction and a personal earnesiness—and that they 
are striving to which Catholic Europe shall ultimately belong. 

This work is full of statements to which we might take — 
tion, of expressions we might criticize, and of positions we might 
impugn; but M. Mazzini is not a man who needs much refuta- 
tion in the region of common sense. We may, however, observe 
that there is, in his philosophical discussions, the same defect that 
has appeared so often in his practical conduct. He has no sense 
of proportion—of the far and the near, the barely possible and the 
certainly attainable, the distant goal and the immediate duty. 
We are at a loss to know whether he is speaking counsels of per- 
fection, or commandments to a stifl-necked generation. There is 
no means of distinguishing whether the universal suffrage he talks 
of is the free expression cf men who, in an unknown space of 
time, may have learnt to think and act for themselves, or the sort 
of universal suffrage under which the inhabitants of Nice had the 
happy privilege of handing over to a foreigner the birthplace of 
Ganbaldi. It is this unreality, and this want of connexion 
between the practical world ro their general habit of thought, 
that drives the Republican party into such fatal mistakes. They 
have recently sacrificed Garibaldi because they would not ask 
themselves the simple question whether they meant to fight the 
French, and, if so, whether they had the faifitest chance of 
success? We may add, too, that something of the same diflerence 
that has lately divided the followers of Mazzini from the Italian 
Government is constantly appearing here among us at home, only 
on a much smaller scale, and in a very harmless way. The 
feelings that lie at the bottom of M. Mazzini’s teaching find con- 
stant expression in England. In a great measure we agree with 
them. Ye think that nations can only advance by having high 
aims; we have no sympathy with those who wish to make the 
poor mere hat-touching, tract-reading machines; we wish women 
to have the utmost amount of liberty, and cultivation, and happi- 
ness they can have. But then, when the general doctrines of 
philanthropy, or progress, or emancipation, or whatever name 
may be given them, come to be advocated practically, their 
advocacy is almost sure to fall at first into the hands of 
those who are impulsive, and dreamy, and are the voia- 
ries of a babyish benevolence. It is impossible to let all 
these silly people have their swing, and spoil, in their blind 
haste, a work of which they see neither the extent nor the dilfi- 
culties. They must be kept down, and put in their proper places. 
Sometimes criticism is even obliged to fire upon those among 
them whom it recognises to be heroic, and then there is a wild 
clamour and confusion, and a cry that geniality, and tenderness, 
and romance are dying out of the world, and that the critics are 
to blame. The only answer is, that critics must criticise, just as 
governments must govern. 


FRENCH HOMONYMES.* 


DICTIONARY of French Homonymes is a novel idea, and, 
as carried out by M. Zlatagorskoi in a volume which he 
modestly calls Essai Tun Dictionnaire des Homonymes Frangais, 
is likely to prove both interesting and useful to students of the 
French language. We are not aware of the existence of any 
similar work; and the small compilation of French Homonymes, 
by Poitevin, to which M. Zlatagorskoi alludes in his preface, 
seems to have preoccupied but a small portion of the ground 
which our author has cultivated to its fullestextent. Every writer 
has the right of defining his own work; and, altlfough the defini- 
tion which M. Zlatagorskoi gives of Homonyme in French is 
somewhat large, we do not wish to quarrel with him on that 
ground, particularly as his collection of homonymes is all 
arranged in alphabetical order, and may be consulted at 
any reader’s convenience. “Our researches,” the author says in 
the preface, “ comprehend, at the same time, homonymes, 
homographs, paronymes, and homonymic expressions.” By homo- 
nymes the author understands words which have the same pro- 
nunciation, but are distinct in meaning and in spelling, at least 
in the spelling of the schools. If written according to the 
system of Mr, Pitman, all homonymes would be identical not onl 
in pronunciation, but likewise in spelling. Such are in French 
fard, paint, and phare, lighthouse —in glish right, write, rite, 
and wright. Whether this definition of homonyme conveys 
really, as M. Zlatagorskoi maintains, the original etymological 
meaning of the term, is a question on which we need not enter. 
Homonyme has been used in that sense by other writers before M. 
Zlatagorskoi, and he is not to be blamed if it should turn out that 
* Essai d'un Dictionnaire des is. Par E. Zlatagorskoi. 
London: Triibuer & Co. 1862. 


the word, both in its etymological meaning and in the sense fixed 
by Aristotle, the first who used this term for philosophical pur- 
poses, had a very different intention. The second class of wi 
which M. Zlatagorskoi calls homographs, are, in — a sub- 
division of the homonymes, only that in them not only the sound, 
but the spelling also, are identical. For instance, the French 
sound, son, bran, and son, his, and the English sound, in its various 
meanings. A third class of words, which M. Zlatagorskoi includes in 
his work under the name of paronymes, hardly deserve a place ina 
Dictionary of Homonymes. According to our author’s own defini- 
tion, they are words which are not identical, but only similar in 
sound. They might, therefore, be called Homoionymes. But the 
category of the Homoion is so vast and vague, that it withdraws 
itself in this, as in other subjects, from the domain of scientific 
investigation. If M. Zlatagorskoi finds fault with others for 
calling colorer and colorier homonymes, he would find it difficult 
to drawa line between these and his own nymes, am 
which he classes, for instance, habile and habille. A fourth class 
of homonymes, which he calls “locutions homonymiques,” com- 
prise single words, which, in pronunciation, are identical with 
two or three other words. For instance, sang, blood, and s’en; 
deux, two, and d’eur. All these words are arranged alpha- 
betically ; but, in looking for any cluster of homonymes, we must 
look for that member of it which, according to its spelling, would: 
meet us first in the pages of an ordinary dictionary. Thus, in 
looking for sang, blood, and its congeners, we must open our 
dictionary at cent, hundred, and we should there find, in one 
group, cent, hundred; sang, blood; sans, without; sens, sense; 
Je sens, I feel; il sent, he feels; and s’en, a locution homonymique, all 
agen pres in exactly the same manner. Each word is followed 
y an explanation in German, Russian, and English; and a 
number of short extracts, intended to iliustrate the meaning of 
each homonyme, adds considerably not only to the usefulness, but 
also to the charm of the Dictionary. It is but too true what 
Villemain says, “qu’on ne cherche pas l’instruction dans un livre 
ennuyeux;” and, as far as a dictionary can be rendered amusing, 
M. Zlatagorskoi has succeeded in making his so. Thus, when he 
gives us the homonymes deur and deux, he quotes from the 
Journal de Geneve, May 1857, the following paragraph : — 

M. de M. a laissé un testament olographe; il termine en disant, “ Et 
pour témoigner & mes neveux C. et H. de M. toute mon affection, je legue’ 
chacun d’eux (ou deux) cent mille franes.” Le papier a été plié tout frais 
éerit, les ecaracttres se sont maculés sur plusieurs points. Les légataires 
prcétendent que l'apostrophe est une de ces maculatures, l’héritier soutient au 
contraire que l’apostrophe, qui vaut pour lui 200,000 fr., est intentionnelle, 

As homonymes form, in all languages, the chief staple of puns, 
and as the French are much more tolerant of these jeux de mot 
than we are, we were prepared to find among the illustrations a 
large cargo of these éguivogues. We must state, however, to M. 
Zlatagorskoi’s credit, that their proportion is but small, the ex- 

racts being chosen rather for their intrinsic merit than for the 
mere jingle of words. Thus, to give a few instances, we find,. 
under recoller, to paste again, the following quotation from Victor 
Hugo: — 

La Révolution Frangaise a ouvert pour toutes les théories sociales un livre 
immense; une sorte de grand testament. Mirabeau yv a écrit son mot, 
Robespierre le sien, Napoléon le sien. Louis XVIII y a fait une ratare,. 
Charles X a déchiré la page, la Chambre du 7 aoiit Ia recollée & peu pres, 
mais voila tout. Le livre est 14, la plume est 14. Qui osera écrire ? 

Under fausse we find the following spirited remark of Prince 
Louis Napoléon, which we should like to see signé par [Em- 
pereur :— 

Le devoir de tout gouvernement est de combattre les idées fausses et 
de diriger les idées vraies, en se mettant hardiment a leur téte; car si, aw 
lieu de conduire, un gouvernement se laisse entrainer, il court a sa perte, 
et il compromet la société au lieu de la protéger. 

Under anoblir, to ennoble, we meet with the following state- 
ment, which seems to be too good to be true, even in China :— 

En Chine pour arriver & tous les honneurs, on ne paie qu’un seul impét 
personnel, le mérite. Cependant, il y a une noblesse en Chine, mais elle est 
en harmonie avec ce principe ; on anoblit les ancétres an lieu d’anoblir les fils’; 
la noblesse est ascendante et n’est pas descendante, elle perd ainsi les ineon- 
vénients. Anoblissez les ascendants, vous savez ce que vous faites ; ane 
blissez les descendants, vous ne le savez pas, et, récompensant au hasard, vous 
risquez de compromettre et d’avilir institution. 

We were prepared for a long list of homonymes in the French 
language, but we did not appre that they would fill a volume of 
650 pages. M. Zlatagorskoi has evidently searched through every 
corner of the language ; and we doubt whether any one after 
him would find much game left. If we take such a word as mai— 
or we should rather say, such a sound as that expressed by mai— 
M. Zlatagorskoi gives us no less than seven diiferent veoaiias all 
sharing in the same pronunciation. Besides le mai, we find 
mate, the trough; mats, but; mais, as used in the expression née 
pouvoir mais, not to be able to help it; mes, my; met, he places ; ané 
les mets, dishes. Under ver, worm, we find vair, fur; verre, glass; 
vers, verse ; vers,towards ; and vert, green. Wewere rather surprised to 
find admis, admitted, in a list of French homonymes; but we believe 
our author is right when he mentions @ demi, by halves, as exactly 
identical in sound. In other cases, however, we doubt whether, 
to a French ear, the words ranged as homonymous by M. 
Zlatagorskoi would appear to be really so. L’étre, being, has 
surely not the same sound as /e hétre, nor could la hutte, a hut, be 
mistaken for eiites in vous etites, It also happens that one and the 
same word is mentioned twice when its meaning is but slightly 
altered by a metaphorical usage. Thus we find aboi, baying, se 


used in the following passage :—“Que me font, aprés tout, 
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vulgaires abois?’”” Immediately afterwards M. Zlatagorskoi gives 
abois in the plural with the meaning of at bay. For instance :— 

N’imitez point ce fou, chasseur opiniftre 

Qui ne parle jamais que meute, que chevaux, 

Vous conte longuement sa chasse, ses exploits, 

Et met, comme le cerf, l’auditeur aux abois. 
Here, surely, abo: is the same word in both passages. A deer is 
said to be aux abvis, at bay, when the hounds are barking round 
it; and the chattering or abuse of the world is called des vulgaires 
abois, in the same sense in which we should speak of the barking of 
curs. Thus, adresse, in the sense of the direction of a letter, is the 
same word as adresse, in the sense of skill. In the one case, itis that 
which makes a letter arrive at its proper destination ; in the other, 
that which ensures the success of a parvenu. Adresse is derived 
from the Latin addirectio, and this from dirigere, to direct. 

We cannot help regretting that M. Zlatagorskoi should not have 
added a short etymological notice to every one of the French 
homonymes. This would have given a deeper interest to his work, 
and would have rendered it still more valuable, particularly for 
schools. It is not by accident that the French language harbours 
so many words which, though diflering in meaning, are identical 
in spelling, or at least in pronunciation. Every one of these has a 
history, which accounts for the evanescence of its distinctive 
features. There are, in fact, but two classes of French words to 
which the definition of homonymes, as given by M. Zlatagorskoi, 
would apply. One class consists of words which seem to be 
difierent, but are in reality the same, only more or less modified, 
or, as some philosophers would say, differentialized in meaning. To 
this class belong abot and adresse, which we mentioned before, and 
others, such as léyende, a story, and légende, the legend round a 
coin ; moyen, a means ; and meycn, middle ; étude, study and office ; 
bref, brief, and bref, brief, short; aigle, m., the eagle, and 
aigle, f., colours; and many more. In fact, almost any 
word which in our common dictionaries is found with a train 
of several meanings — and there are few which are not so— might 
claim a place in this class. The second, and really important, 
division comprehends words originally distinct, which, by the 
wear and tear of language, have become identical in sound. As 
French is a mixed language, in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
has admitted tributaries not only from Latin and German, but 
likewise from Celtic, Arabic, and, in more modern times, from 
other Eastern languages, it happens that words derived from the 
same source and words derived from different sources assume an 
apparent identity on the French stage. It is easy to see that the 
six homonymes arranged under vair are all of Latin origin; but it 
would have been interesting and instructive, particularly to boys who 
are acquainted with Latin, had M. Zlatagorskoi pointed out to them 
that vair, fur, is the Latin varius ; ver, worm, the Latin vermis; 
verre, glass, the Latin vitrum; vers, verse, the Latin versus; vers, 
towards, the Latin versus; and vert, green, the Latin viridis. 
Thus our author mentions kermesse, a fair, as homonymous with 
kermés, the kermes (vermilion) worm, used for dyeing. These 
two words proceed from the two opposite quarters of the globe, 
and it would certainly have been desirable to trace their respective 
sources up to their meeting point on French soil. Kermesse is a 
corruption of the German kirchmesse, now called kirmesz, the 
annual fair still held in all lerge German towns, but originally a 
festive gathering in towns and villages held under the auspices of 
the Church, though, to judge from Teniers’ pictures, partaking of a 
decidedly worldly and profane character. Kirchmesse, is half 
Greek, half Latin. Kirche, whatever may be said by sceptical 
historians, is certainly the Greek word «vpraxij, which is used by 
ancient Greek Christian writers in the sense of the Lord’s house. 
Messe is the Latin missa, so called from the phrase used by the priest 
in dismissing the young catechumens before the beginning of the 
Sacramental service—“ missa est concio.” Kermes, on the contrary, 
is a foreign term, borrowed from the East ; it is the Sanskrit rim, 
werm, which, through a Persian channel, passed into Arabic, and 
hence into the languages of Europe. Krimi, worm, was the name 
given to the small insect which the Romans mistook for a berry, 
calling it granum, and which in the East, as well as the West, was 
highly prized for its vermilion hue. 

Short etymological explanations of this kind would certainly, as 
far as we can judge, have increased the value of M. Zlatagorskoi’s 
dictio ; but even without them we have no doubt that his 
book will be welcome to many readers, and will, if judiciously used 
by competent teachers, add variety to the usual routine of school 
siudies. M. Zlatagorskoi’s work has been approved in Russia by 
the Council of Military Education, and is dedicated to the present 
Emperor Alexander Il, whose name we have been pleased to find 
= ee of several works lately published by Russian 


MRS. GROTE’S COLLECTED PAPERS.* 
HESE Collected Papers, “my Essays and Reviews” as they 
are called in the Preface, are the production of an accom- 
plished, thoughtful, generous, and highminded woman, who, for 
more than thirty years, has largely profited by her opportunities 
of discussing most subjects of importance with the finest and most 
cultivated intellects of France and England. This circumstance, 


_ independently of her own original stores of reflection and research, 


Were enough to command attention to her book; and (which is 
saying a great deal) the work will not disappoint readers whose ex- 


* Collected Papers (Original and sere in Prose and Verse. 1842- 
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pectations are based on what they know or have heard of her. The 
contents are miscellaneous: French and English agriculture ; Art, 
ancient and modern; local history; the law of i (in 
verse) ; Thomas Moore, and Sydney Smith ; and (what strikes us 
to be the gem of the collection) the “Case of the Poor against the 
Rich, fairly stated.” She says that this essay “was designed for 
publication in one or other of the quarterly periodicals, but could 
obtain admission into neither, for reasons not necessary to assi; 
here.” Our trimestrial contemporaries, it seems, shrank from 
responsibility of shocking their sentimental readers, or preferred 
the view of the matter taken by M. Emile Scuvestre in his Riche 
et Pauvre, Victor Hugo in the Misérables, Mrs. Norton in The 
Child of the Islands, or Mr. Dickens in Oliver Twist. Yet Mrs. 
Grote is neither hard-hearted nor narrow-minded; she has 
womanly sympathies as well as a masculine strength of under- 
standing; and her utilitarianism (like John Austin’s, and wlike 
James Mill's) embraces what refines and elevates, as well as what 
feeds or clothes, holding a picture or a poem to be useful as well 
as a leg of mutton or a coat. At all events, she was, and is, 
entitled to a hearing, whether we end by agreeing with her or 
not. 

Mr. Leon Faucher, in his Etudes sur 1 Angleterre, had hit the 
blot in our social system, and had expatiated, as clever Frenchmen 
will expatiate, on the startling in uality of conditions in our over- 
grown capital, in our swarming hives of industry, and even in 
some agricultural districts. Then, in a half-pitying, half-indig- 
nant strain, he exclaims : — 

There, then, is a scandal which weighs upon the public conscience; 
everyone feels full well that in a country where such maladies are declared, 
the men who preside over the direction of social order cannot escape all 
responsibility. . . . It is sad, when one aspires to a reputation for 
riches, strength, and morality, to see oneself pointed at by the finger of 
oN and to become an object of reproach for some, an object of pity for 
others. 

Perhaps the finger of Europe may be pointed occasionally at 
Rouen and Lyons, or to sundry rural districts of “la belle France,” 
where the peasant proprietor dines six times a week on cabbage 
soup and black bread. But recrimination is not an answer or a 
defence ; and Mrs. Grote supplies both by a masterly review of all 
the known plans or theories for redressing the alleged wrongs or 
removing the red sufierings of the labouring class. Her rejected 
article is a close, logical dissection of ordinary humanitarian talk. 
She is, of course, not alluding to the present exceptional state of 
things, when she declares that charity has been tried in every 
imaginable shape, and failed utterly, except as a palliative : — 

When, indeed, we come to look into the amount of what is given, without 
a shadow of return, by rich to poor in this country — not counting various 
services in person rendered by rich men—its magnitude is astonishing. 
Setting aside the enormous standing provision for sick and infirm (the result 
of endowments), and for educational objects, an Englishman of fortune 
seldom has his purse out of his hand. He pays ali sorts of legal demands for 
the subsistence of the poor in the first place ; next, he subscribes to various 
public charities, also to ploughing-matches, &c. ; he assists poor dependents ; 
supports decayed relations; he gives alms on the highways; he d 
money into the charity-plate at dinners and after sermons ; he encloses five- 
pound notes to the police magistrates, as from “ A.X.”; he distributes coals, 
clothes, meat at Christmas; he gives land to build a school upon; he pays 
for the doctors, of the poor; he lends to inferiors, and never gets paid ; 
finally, he dies and leaves bequests to half-a-dozen eleemosynary institutions, 
and to humble servitors, and not unfrequently founds a provision for an 
annual gift. 

The female members of the gentry class are, all this time, toiling at the work. 
of benevolence in its domestic forms—overlooking schools, stitching seduloush 
at nightgowns and baby-linen, or at “ fancy-fair” articles; teaching gi 
straw-plaiting, lace-making ; hearing catechisms on Sundays, tormenting their 
acquaintance to purchase the useless productions of superabundant hands ; dis- 
tributing soup-tickets ; —in fine, co-operating, with their gentle, kind efforts, 
in the grand and commendable purpose of mitigating the evils of poverty in 
the lower ranks of life. Gointo what neighbourhoods you will, the standin; 
feature in every country residence is “ the charity ” business. Where, ind 
is the rural abode, we would ask, where the visitor is safe from “ the plate, 
or the subscription-book ? It is hardly prudent to attend your host’s parish 
church, even; for it is ten to one but that you are “let in” for a “ collec- 
tion” at the door, after sermon ; and all this on the back of a tax amounting 
to something like seven millions of pounds per annum ! 

“Tt is not in human nature,” says Sydney Smith, “that A. should 
see B. in distress, and not order C. to assist him.” 

If (says Mrs. Grote) we were not to resist such attacks, the world of 
England might, in due time, become one vast field for the labours of the 
Dorcas tribe, whilst the more wholesome sources of good-will and sympath: 
would be vulgarized and transmuted into the most common-place of all 
ties—the connexion between rich and poor through the medium of the 
purse. 

With to the inequality, we should begin at the wrong 
end and do an infinity of harm by breaking down the great 
fortunes, or by passing laws to prevent the accumulation of 
wealth—in other words, of capital. Zxpende Hannibalem—take 
Lord Overstone, or Lord Ashburton, and portion him out amongst 
the destitute. He will be consumed in a day; and with him will 
be consumed a large fund for the employment of labour, as well as 
an active promoter of true benevolence, and an enlightened patron 
of the Fine Arts. You will never alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor by im et the rich, and few rational people will 
coincide in Mr. Busfield Ferrand’s conclusion, when, holding up a 
newspaper account of 2 ven “amg. with the usual details of 
ladies’ dresses, he exclaimed, “ How can the poor have their rights, 
when the wife of the Chief Commissioner goes to Court in silver 
tissue with gold trimmings to correspond?” The direct effect of 
giving up articles of luxury would be to reduce those who make 
or deal in them to the condition of the cotton-spinners. We will 
only add that the underlying doctrine of the essay is, that self- 
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dependence and self-restraint are incumbent on every class alike ; 
that the prudential maxims we are so fond of impressing on our 
own sons and daughters are of universal application; and that 
young people who cannot keep a family have no more right to 
marry and have one, than to set up a carriage and four or take a 
house in Grosvenor Square. 

We cannot afford space for the “ Rural Economy of England,” in 
which some of M. Lavergne’s mistakes are anew of as summarily 
as M. Leon Faucher’s; but we must quote a single paragraph from 
“French Politics :” — 

It is to no purpose that the French people make revolutions, since the 
government which succeeds contrives to get back into the vicious track of its 
expelled predecessor ; or, if not into the same, into a course no less fatal to na- 
tional credit and tranquillity. The moral to be deduced from this is twofold. 
Some will choose to affirm that this fact proves how much wiser the people 
would show themselves if they would let revolutions alone, and submit to the 
unavoidable evils of bad governors, Others, more keenly alive to the 
principles of equity and the reciprocal duties of governors and governed, will 
adopt the maxim that care must be taken in reforming a government to put 
at the head of it persons interested in its going on successfully and healthily. 
But this is just what cannot be hoped for in the case of the present Republic 
of France, 


This was written the year before the Coup d' Etat. With what 
tenfold force it applies now, when the Ministerial parts are shifted 
backwards and forwards without the smallest gain in talent, repu- 
tation, or integrity. 

The verses in this collection could with difficulty be brought 
within Wordsworth’s definition of poetry. Mrs. Grote is too 
sensible a woman to let her fancy take the lead or her imagination 
run away with her; and her Poetical Pieces are simply good sense 
and good feeling “to advantage drest.” The best of them is 
addressed ‘To Lady Theresa Lewis, with a Ring, in which was 
enclosed a portion of John Hampden’s hair :’”— 

Lady! keep and wear this ring 
Suggestive of a cherished name ; 
Resistance to a tyrant king, 
Its passport to enduring fame. 
* 


For relic of those stirring days 
No fitter shrine than thy fair hand, 
Which late hath shed historic rays 
On heroes of our native land. 


For thou hast held the lamp before 
A page of England’s chivalry ; 

Retouched the lines of fading lore, 
And brightened each sad memory. 


The idiomatic flow and rhythm of the last verse are worthy of 
study and imitation by all who aspire to bring rhyme and reason 
into close and often uncalled-for proximity. The allusion is to 
Lady Theresa Lewis’s able and interesting Lives of the Contem- 
poraries of Lord Clarendon. The manner in which Mrs, Grote 
came by the hair is thus described : 


Whilst halting at a retired aleh ,on a about a mile distant 
from Great Hampden house, to refresh our horses, [ entered into conversation 
with the woman who kept it. “Were you living here (I asked) when Lord 
Nugent and his friends had Mr. John Hampden digged up out of his 
grave?” 

“ Yes, sure; I were up at the church early next morning, and seed the 

r gentleman in his coffin. He were stayed up with a shovel, set against 
Pie back, and he were left so all night.” 

“ What colour was his hair? Did you look well at it?” 

“ Yes; it were a kind of reddy-brown colour. But there I can show you 
some on it, if so be as you cares about him.” 

“ Why, certainly ; I should be very pleased to do so. But how came you 
to possess any ?” 

“ Because [ cut some off his head with my scithers, and I’ve got it now, 
up-stairs.” 

“ Go and fetch it me, then.” 

The good woman went, and in a few minutes brought me a shabby piece 
of paper, containing a small quantity of brown hair. I asked her what in- 
duced her to cut it from Mr. Hampden’s head? She replied that she had 
been told he was a very great man once upon a time, and so she thought it 
would be “ a remembrance of a famous gentleman.” What made him such, 
she knew not, she said. 

I bore away the precious relic, giving the woman what I thought sufficient 
in exchange. 

Such is fame, and such is the reward of the patriot! to be dug 
up for the gratification of a fat nobleman; to be stayed up with a 
shovel set — his back; to have his hair cut off by a bar- 
woman who knew nothing about him, that she might sell it to the 
first comer, who, by mere accident, was a worthy recipient and has 
selected an appropriate shrine for the relic. “To what base uses 
may we not return, Horatio! Why may not imagination trace the 
noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping a bunghole ?” 


PROFESSOR ANSTED’S HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA.* 


ROFESSOR ANSTED to have visited Hungary for a 
special purpose, and incidentally to have taken notes for a 
very readable little volume, in which he opens new ground for the | 
British tourist of future years. The docility of that gregarious — 
species in following its leader along the beaten track, without | 
casting even sheep's eyes to the right and left until Murray's | 
Handbook has warranted such a vagary, hasleft Hungary hitherto un- | 
visited by the wideawake and the knickerbocker, to a degree which | 
is lamentable to an enterprising philosopher. Even Mr. Murray | 
does not seem to have kept pace with the development of a pos- 
sible “ Hungary for the tourist,” if his last edition of the Hand- | 
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necessity. The isolated character of the Hungarian 


book for Southern Europe, published only three or four years ago, 
describes it as almost an impossibility for Englishmen to obtain 
permission to travel there at ae for more than a limited number 
of days. Not only the political difficulties, but the material incon- 
veniences which Mr. | ee enumerates as drawbacks to the 
pleasures of Hungarian travelling, have vanished like a mist before 
the hardihood of the Cambridge Professor. The traveller “enters 
the country and passes through it at his pleasure, and quits it 
when convenient without discovering that there is a frontier, or 
that passports exist.” It is absurd to carry arms, and the inns are 
“in all points fully equal to the ordinary run of those in countries 
little accustomed to visitors”—a phrase admitting of rather an un- 
comfortable latitude in its practical interpretation. In the larger 
towns, the voyager will find all “the most modern appliances,” 
including a charge in the bill for two candles, whether used or 
not; and in the little country inns he may always drink excellent 
coffee. The landscape is picturesque and varied, full of geological 
interest as well as of a grand natural character. Wolves, bears, and 
lynxes as large as leopards, will accommodate the sportsman 
within easy range of populous cities. Excellent indigenous fish 
are found in the rivers, and curious birds of flutter through 
the unparalleled primeval forests. Even the charm of reptiles of 
rare forms and colours is not wanting. The Hungarian flights of 
locusts are only to be rivalled in Asia Minor; and the Danube 
boasts a “peculiarly troublesome fly,” to which the ¢setse of 
Central Africa is perhaps a trifle, and which is, as Mr. Ansted 
mentions with a pardonable pride, “absolutely local.” This de- 
lectable institution is known under the name of the Golumbatschi. 
It swarms through the summer in such numbers as to darken the 
air and impede respiration; drives horses and oxen mad by the 
irritation it produces on all the tender parts of the body; and 
chokes many Sone beings every year by getting into the passages 
of the throat. Fortunately for the animate creation, it is “ abso- 
lutely localized ” over a very small area. The name Golumbatschi 
embodies the only revenge within the reach of its human victims 
and nomenclators—being given to perpetuate a tradition that the 
fly is hatched in a cavern on the Danube, where the notorious 
dragon was slain by St. George. Such are the varieties of induce- 
ment for the ordinarily curious idler; and special attractions are not 
wanting to tempt the devotees of particular studies. The pa- 
leontologist will find the plain of the Theiss “one of the richest 
localities in the world for gigantic bones.” The antiquarian may 
follow the course of the Roman conquest in “ one of the most re- 
markable of the progresses made by that singular people,” and the 
art collector may enrich his museum by rare coins, and rarer 
household utensils of classical shape and made of fine gold. 
Here, then, is spoil for the British tourist, if he will turn and be 
wise, and not continue to take return tickets for Switzerland alone, 
To an intelligent traveller like Professor Ansted a appears, 
however, to have had wider opportunities for social observation 
than would be likely to fall in the path of most tourists not pro- 
vided with special introductions), the Hungarian character itself 
opens a large field for thought and speculation. The curious 
diversity of languages spoken among the various orders of society, 
the strongly-marked difference of sentiment with which those lan- 
guages are regarded and used, so clearly reflecting the political hopes 
and ions of the speakers, and the past history of the country, are 
noted and commented upon in a clear and suggestive style. The 
old accomplishment of talking Latin like a second mother-tongue 
has vanished, Mr. Ansted says, from among the best educated 
classes, But in the /ingua franca spoken by the common people 
of the south of Hungary, the Latin or Italian element still pre- 
vails strongly, in admixture with Turkish or Wallachian patois, 
When, for instance, a Hungarian peasant swears by the Devil, he 
calls upon him as Draco, meaning, perhaps, the identical dragon who 
manned the pestilent Golumbatschi flies. The pure Hungarian 
tongue is of an Asiatic type, and appears to affect those who use 
it as their mother-tongue with an invincible drawl, which follows 
them even into the articulation of other languages. Mr. Ansted 
seems undecided whether the carrying this draw] into the utter- 
ance of German is natural, or a patriotic affectation taken up to 
show how absolutely alien the language of the Austrian bureaucrat 
is in Hungary; just as, in the time of our wars with France, it was 
thought not proper for an Englishman to speak French too 
fluently, or with too correct an accent. At present, there is an 
obvious unwillingness among the parents who understand and 
speak German themselves, to have their children taught it at 
home or at school. Mr. Ansted prophecies that this sullen- 
ness of temper cannot last, and that the German language must 
ultimately become the universal medium of communication, from 
motives of pure convenience. He draws an argument from what 
has happened under his own eyes in respect of the Bohemian lan- 
guage during the last twenty-five years. When he was travellin 
in Bohemia a quarter of a century ago, the children were fetch 
from school to interpret the wants of the stranger to their 
parents, who then spoke no German. ‘Those children are 
now the reigning generation, and speak German habitually; 
“so that,” the Professor infers, “their children proba 
will eyo understand Bohemian, and in half a century that 
dialect probably die out. Something of the same kind, 
but not so rapidly, must take place in Hungary.” When Mr. 
Ansted’s probabilities are turned into actual facts in Bohemia, it 
will be time enough to speculate upon analogous necessities in 
es But there are few matters in which a on ee 
feeling has so much power in disproving or ee a theoretical 
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two-edged argument, which will turn the one or the other way in 
accordance with whatever may be the future course of Hungarian 
history. While a language rich in historical interest and literature 


"is still the universally spoken language of the country, and while 


every year is consolidating the determination of the inhabitants to 
maintain their separate national existence, it is carly to predict its 
total extinction. The question of its exclusive use may lie partly 
in the hands of the Austrian Emperor, and partly certainly in those 
of the Hungarians themselves. But it is absurd, in the face of the 
map of Europe, to assert “that Hungary is too small to retain for 
ever such a peculiarity ” as a language of her own. 

A slight incident which fell under Mr. Ansted’s observation in 
one of the out-of-the way valleys, throws upon the relations 
kept up between the Hungarian pzasantry and the local Austrian 
officials a light which does not give hopes of a speedy fraterni- 
zation :— 

On the occasion of a wedding, the officials accused the giver of the feast of 
having smuggled some of the drinks in use. It was denied; but the revenue 
officer declared the wine should not be used. The peasants refused to give 
way, and the result was that they were attacked and several killed. 

So much might, perhaps, have happened in an excise squabble 
in Ireland ; but hardly what follows. “No inquiry seemed likely 
to follow the outrage. No wonder the Austrians are unpopular.’ 

Mr. Ansted’s favourite corner of Hungary seems to be the south- 
eastern—Transylvania and its neighbourhood. This portion of the 
country includes the greatest variety of picturesqueness, and is, in 
an historical point of view, the most interesting. The Siebenbiirgen, 
or mountain district of Transylvania, was the advanced work of 
Christendom against the Moslem, and still retains fortresses which 
date from the Turkish invasions, In the same district were forged 
the heads of Dacian spears which were levelled against the Roman 
legions, and the blades of the Roman swords which maintained 
order among the Dacians when they were conquered. Mr. Ansted 
says that the physiognomy of the modern inhabitants of the Hatzeg 
valley is easily recognisable as identical with that of their Dacian an- 
cestors, as sculptured upon Trajan’s column. In one part of Transy]- 
vania, there is a settlement of North Germans from the Lower Rhine, 
who have retained for seven centuries, among their Hungarian 
and Wallachian neighbours, the most distinctive marks of their 
separate origin. Mr. Ansted might reflect upon these instances of 
the slowness with which national characteristics are obliterated, 
before predicting that the historical language will soon become 
extinct among a people occupying so large an area as that of 
Hungary, in a mere corner of which it is still possible to recognise 
the Dacians after nearly two thousand years. 

The region of the old, and now neglected ironworks, lying on 
the western edge of the Transylvanian mountains, is geologically 
interesting, as affording the most lofty and narrow types of the pecu- 
liar “ hog’s back” structure of ridge. These long ridges are a few 
hundred feet wide, covered with thick forest, bounded by steep 
precipices, and separated by parallel valleys, hardly widening from 
the top to the bottom of the valley. They are the shreds of a 
stratum of limestone rock, cracked while crystallizing under volcanic 
pressure from below, with the interstices worn into valleys by the 
water that has found its way through them. The iron ore is 
found where this limestone comes in contact with a slate rock. 
There are ironworks now in operation, but not on a scale com- 
mensurate with the capabilities of the district, or with the traces 
of old workings which still remain. Myr. Ansted observes, that it 
is most natural to give credit to Roman energy for all traces of 
som public works wherever the Roman eagles are known to have 

en planted. The quantity of old slag lying scattered in the 
valley, and the size of the old trenches in the hills, show the scale 
of what would, in North Derbyshire, be called “ the Old Man’s 
work ;” and the magnitude of the forest timber grown on its site, 
as well as the deep cuts in the hill-side made across the old man’s 
trenches by the alternating action of summer rain and winter 
frost, seem, to Mr. Ansted, to argue an interval of many centuries 
since “the old man” regularly began working. 

This corner of Hungary is rich, not only in iron ore for 
smelting, but in coal wherewith to smelt it. In the valley 
of the Zsil (pronounced Jil, and derived from the Roman Empress 
Julia) there is coal of the best quality, and in apparently inex- 
haustible quantity. To the inhabitant of a land where every dis- 
covered seam is the object either of eager experiment or of calcula- 
tion whether it will pay for the working, the vivid description of a 
virgin coal district is curious in the extreme. In this basin of the 
Zsil — “ showing itself all round the edges of the basin, breaking 
out in the fractures at the side, laid bare in the bottom when the 
stream will admit of it” — is the black diamond : — 

Thick beds of coal are seen on the hill-sides, and long, narrow tunnels lay 
bare the coal where the surface is covered. Lumps of coal appear amongst 
the pebbles; black streaks appear when the ground is turned up by the 
plough. The cliffs are vertical, and at their base is sometimes a black heap 
also of weathered coal. 

Again : — 

Here a thin dirty scam, there a mass twenty yards thick ; in one place, 

laid bare by the river or a mountain stream ; in another spot, visible from a 
istance on a steep hill-side. Everywhere the fact is prominent, though 
neither quantity nor quality are indicated to the uninstructed eye. 


Gold is to be found in considerable but uncertain quantities in 


_ the same valley. When this district is rendered more accessible 


the continuation of the railroad which already shortens the 
distances of the great Hungarian plain, we shall probably hear 
more of the mineral traflic of the Zsil. Mr. Ansted points out two 
feasible lines of railroad into the very heart of the coal-field; and 
the Austrian engineers, who have driven the noblest line of rails 


in Europe across the Semmering Alp, will not easily be scared 
any engineering difficulty, if the sinews of all labour can be fo 
in the Austrian or Hungarian treasury. Lead, copper, sulphur, 
cinnabar, tellurium, and other minerals, are also common in Hun- 
; but the iron and the coal are the most im t resources 
or future development. “TIf,” says Mr. Ansted—and “there is 
much virtue” in his double “if” — “if the people will be content 
to be quietly governed, and if Austria is wise enough to relax a 
little in the bureaucratic notions that now ae = there is 
a great material prosperity open to Hungary. To help in esti- 
mating the chances of this double event, we will quote from 
Mr. Ansted two smore. The first is his description of the 
essentially Oriental type of the Hungarian character, which has 
come into such hostile collision with the encroaching bureaucracy 
of Vienna. The second is his short recapitulation of the effect 
which that collision has produced on the face of the country : — 

The Hungarian prides himself on his Tartar origin. He will tell of the 
countries north the Himalayan Mountains which his ancestors once 
inhabited ; he will trace his language to theirs, and will admire it the more 
as it differs more sensibly from the great languages of Europe. His love of 
show ; his sense of the picturesque in dress and equipment ; his quickness 
and cleverness, leading to little practical result — all these confirm the 
he tells. Even in small matters, he is more Oriental than Occidental. His 
pipe and coffee are luxuries enjoyed to far greater perfection at home in 
Hungary, than among the ruling race in Vienna. His very dishes savour of 
the East. The paprika owes its charm to the hot pepper with which it is 
made. The consumption of fowls is enormous. The style of building — 
admitting of little or no view from the house into any public place, and the 
style of dress, are all eminently Eastern. The complicated form of salu- 
tation, and the respectful kissing of hands, belong to another country than 
the busy West. 

Before the late revolution, by which all that is in Hungary, and all 
belonging to Hungary, has undergone a complete and vital change, the 
noble was a feudal lord in a sense never understood in England. He paid: 
no tolls or taxes. He administered the law to his own serfs, and he received 
homage more than feudal. He generally lived in his castle on his estate. 
He was subject to little control, either civil or ecclesiastical, and his people 
under him were ignorant, and, perhaps, in a low sense of the word, happy. 
Since the revolution, the case is altered. The lord is impoverished, but t 
serf is not much enriched. The castle is abandoned, and the cottage not yet 
improved. The taxes are multiplied more than tenfold, and the villages are 
under the sway of the customs’ police instead of the feudal lord. This latter 
change is hardly an improvement in any sense. 

Such are the people who, after twelve years’ experience of such 
blessings from the Seupettons of a stupid and brutal alien bureau- 
cracy, are to eflace themselves, their history, and their character, 
and wait in content under Austrian government for the opening 
out of a great material prosperity. 


GENS DE BOHEME. 

QUARTERLY journal, not long ago, contained an interest- 

ing article on what was called the “ lowest deep” of French 
fiction. The collection of tales called Gens de Bohéme gives proof 
that, if there is a lowest deep of immorality, there is at present in. 
this kind of French literature a corresponding abyss of sheer im- 
becility as well. The notion of M. Forgues seems to have been 
this. He was minded to give his countrymen a taste of English 
light reading, on which kind of nutriment he had long fared 
sumptuously himself. But the repast must be well chosen, and on 
no account must it be served au naturel. He has himself, there- 
fore, judiciously selected his authors ; and instead of presenting his 
readers with translations of each story or episode, he has laid before 
them “ imitations,” ingeniously prepared a la caprice. The choice 
of Mr. Borrow in the first instance was not a bad one. An 
“jmitation” from incidents in the second and third volumes of 
Lavengro constitutes the principal tale in the book, of which it 
fills considerably more than half. The remaining selections reveal 
more of the imitator’s taste, or rather, perhaps, more of his 
estimate of the taste of his readers. With the writings of 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Hawthorne open before him (to 
speak only of living writers), M. Forgues preferred to betake him- 
self to The Whale, by Mr. Melville; The Tragedy of Life, by Mr. 
Brenton ; and The Friends of Bohemia, by Mr. Whitty. 

The imitation from Lavengro is styled a “ Bohemian Idyl,” the 
word “idyl” being once more employed with that laxity of 
meaning which has of late become fashionable. It is named Le 
Roman d'Isopel, the heroine being the identical Isopel Berners, 
the excessively tall and resolute maiden of Mr. Borrow’s creation. 
This tale is opened by a new definition of happiness. The foun- 
dations of happiness may be said, paradoxically, to be laid in a 
two years’ drudgery under editorial oppression — the drudge being 
a“ victime résignée de ces vampires qui dirigent certains jour- 
naux,” and taking up his abode “en quelqu’un de ces horribles 
galetas oi végite, 4 Londres, la classe intime de la gens écrivante.” 
At the end of this time you should suddenly come into possession 
of a sum of ready money, say, twenty pounds—a piece of good 
fortune which the real Lavengro secured by writing a tale, and 
which M. Forgues, without stating how, supposes to have 
befallen his pseudo-Lavengro. If you now leave London and 
wander in the fields, without aim or prospect, you will be truly 
happy, just as the pseudo-Lavengro wandered in the fields, and 
was truly happy. He became stil — on approaching a cot- 

“avec cet avis tentateur, Bonne bitre a vendre ici.” In he 

s, and finds the little tap-room already tenanted by a disconso- 
fate tinker, with a very disconsolate wife and children around him. 

* Gens de Bohéme et Tétes Félées ; Scénes de la Vie Excentrique imitées de 
Par E. D. Forgues. Collection-Hetzel. Paris: E. Jung-Treuitel. 
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Nota word do they utter,and hardly vouchsafe a look at the stranger, 
who, however, orders ale al! round, and in five minutes is in full 
talk with the tinker. “Oh, genial and gladdening,” says Mr. Borrow, 
“is the power of good ale, the true and proper drink of English- 
men ”—a sentiment which is thus imitated by M. Forgues Ale ! 


—hboisson vraiment anglaise—je renie pour compatriote quiconque | 


médira jamais de toi.” Warmed by ale, the poor tinker opens his | 
heart and reveals the cause of his utter disconsolateness. He has 
a good connexion, a good trade, all, in short, that tinker’s heart 
could wish, could he but enjoy it in peace. Of this, however, he has 
no longer any hope. It was only yesterday that he met in mortal 
conflict “L’Etameur Flamboyent” (the Flaming Tinman), the | 
noted bruiser, the bully of tinkers, to whom he swore in extremis 
upon the Bible that he would retire for ever from the connexion | 
he had enjoyed, and resign it unconditionally to him, the Flaming 
Tinman. This sad recital opens before the pseudo-Lavengro a 
vista of new experiences and sensations. He offers to buy the 
ny, cart, plant, and entire movables of the tinker, and announces 
is intention of setting up in the trade upon the very circuit 
(towmnée) which the Flaming Tinman had thus violently seized. 
‘The tinker demurs to a bargain which, though of the utmost ad- | 
vantage to himself, promises to lay the young stranger as a help- | 
less victim before the bully of tinkers. On one condition only will | 
he consent to the sale—a condition which seems an impossibility ; | 
and this is, that the stranger shall declare of his own knowledge | 
what is the tinker’s name. Without a moments hesitation | 
the name is given: “Eh bien! votre nom est Slingsby — | 
Jacques Slingsby — Voyons! ne vous émerveillez pas ainsi.” | 
| 


There’s nothing in the trick, after all. The stranger’s memory 
is one of the most remarkable things about him. Ten years ago he 
was looking out of a chaise window while passing through a | 
neighbouring town, saw this identical tinker, and heard some one | 
eall him Jack Slingsby. “I never forget anything I sce or hear; | 
I can’t, I wish I could.” So the bargain was struck, exactly as it | 
has been related by Mr. Borrow, and the wanderer set himself | 
going in the tin-trade, by sinking a capital of five pounds ten 
shillings. 
So far M. Forgues’ Roman dIsopel may be read nearly word 
for word in the first chapter of the third volume of Zavengro. | 
Henceforward, he becomes less constant, borrowing sometimes | 
from the third volume, sometimes from the second, and sometimes | 
interposing many a dull page of his own. The amateur-tinker is 
not long in meeting with the Flaming Tinman, between whom and 
himself a very knowing fight takes place. The Flaming Tinman | 
soon has his opponent “in chancery” —a feat which is clearly the 
strong point of that brilliant champion. And new all would have 
been over, and the young stranger would have been soon 
comfortably buried on the heath out of sight and know- 
ledge, but for the intervention of an excessively tall and 
powerful maiden, who is haeif-servant, half-companion to 
the tinman and his hideous wife, and who now makes no 
more ado, but hauls off the elder combatant by main force, 
and—acting as the stranger’s second—demands fair play. Upon 
this some more tremendous blows are exchanged, until the 
youthful tinker floors his enemy with a right-hand blow beneath 
the ear. The “flaming” bully is long insensible. As soon as he 
recovers, and, with his wife’s help, is once more seated on his cart, 
the worthy pair announce their intention of leaving the tall girl 
behind, who, by her demand of fair play, has for ever broken the 
bond between them. This girl is Isopel Berners, born in a work- 
house, though of noble blood on the father’s side; and now, being 
left absolutely without a friend in the world, she takes up her abode, 
tout simplement, with the pseudo-Lavengro. The remainder of the tale 
is entirely made up of a description of their life in a certain happy 
valley, called Mumper’s Dingle, of their very lengthy conver- 
sations, and of the wanderer’s adventures and conversations with 
the gipsy circle of Lavengro—Petulengro, Tawno Chickno, Ursula, 
and the rest. These are often very amusing, and the quaint turns 
of gipsy talk which Mr. Borrow has given with so much humour 
both in Lavengro and The Bible in Spain become still more racy 
in a French garb. On one occasion, the wanderer is invited to a 
and wedding festivity among the gipsies. After dinner Mrs. 
‘hickno entertains the company with a song, minutely describing 
the process of pig-poisoning, as practised with the utmost success 
by the Rommany Chals. “Poisoning the pigs” is expressed 
Romanicé by the term “ drabbing the baulo.” We give the first 
cneme of the original, and subjoin the French version of the 
whole 


To mande shoon ye Rommany chals 
Who besh in the pus about the yag 
T'll pen how we drab the baulo. 
Tl pen how we drab the baulo. 


Ecoutez-moi, enfants rommanys,— vous qui étes assis sur la paille autour 
de feu.—Je vous dirai comment on empoisoune le pourceau.—Je yous 
dirai, &c. 

Nous allons trouver le faiseur de poison (l’apothicaire).—Nous lui achetons 
pour trois pence d'arsenic, — et, de retour chez nous,— nous disons: Nous 
empoisonnerons le pourceau. — Nous tacherons d’empoisonner, &c. 

Nous préparons alors le poison —et nous allons chez le fermier, — comme 
pour demander quelques restes,— pour demander quelques pauvres petits 
restes. 

Nous voyons 1} un beau pore,—et nous disons en rommany :— Jette 
Yarsenic dans le famicr ;—le pourceau I’y trouvera bien.—Le pourceau, &e. 

De bonne heure, le lendemain, — nous retournons 2 la ferme — et nous 
demandons le pourceau mort.—Nous demandons, &c. 

C’est ainsi que nous faisons ; oui, nous faisons ainsi: — pendant la nuit, le 
pourceau est mort.— Et le matin nous demandons le pourceau. — Nous 
emportons le pourceau dans notre tente. 
uis nous le nettoyous bien & Vintérieur, — jusqu’d ce que lint¢rieur soit 


| bien propre,—jusqu’ ce qu'il n’y ait plus d’arsenic ;—jusqu’a ce qu'il n’y ait 
plus un seul grain d’arsenic. 
Ensuite, nous le faisons rétir avec soin ; — nous envoyons chercher Vale 
au cabaret, — ct nous avons ainsi le joyeux banquet,—le joyeux banquet 
e. 
Le camarade au violon sait jouer, il joue.— La jeune fille sait chanter, 
elle chante —une ancienne chanson la vieille chanson 


On Sunday, the gipsies took it into their heads that they would 
go to church, and the wanderer was to accompany them. They 
go accordingly, comporting themselves with t self-possession 
and dignity. ‘Their entry into the village church, the curiosity of 
the children, and the sexton’s difficulties (all, if we rightly 
remember, original and not “imitated”), are described in a very 
lively manner: — 


Our entry produced a commotion which harmonized ill with my feelings. 
As we passed along the rows of the congregation, there was an audible 
murmur of “ The gipsies! the gipsies! See,there they are!” This didnot 
prevent Mrs, Petulengro from marching on majestically in all the pride of 
her quaint dress and rare beauty. The sexton, wand in hand, and robed in 
his long blue gown, would have shown us to the lower end of the church, 
where there were some benches partly filled with paupers and young children, 
But, with a lofty toss of the head, the haughty gipsy made her way toa 
splendid pew, perfectly empty, opened it with her own hand, and caused us, 
her humble servants, to enter in her train. 

The sexton, not a little put out by this proceeding, and seeing me next the 
door which was still ajar, laid his finger on my arm, as if to convey his 
bidding that my companions and I should instantly leave the aristocratic 
quarter which we had so coolly taken possession of. I said not a word, but 
turned my looks to the clergyman, who replied to this mute appeal by a 
significant cough. The sexton, taking the hint, looked for a moment at his 
master, and then, bowing, shut the door. Immediately afterwards the musi¢ 
ceased —“ J will arise and go to my Father,” uttered the clear voice of the 
minister; the noble English Liturgy was beginning. 


Readers of Mr. Borrow will not need to be reminded with what 
a curious abruptness Lavengro ends. As for Isopel Berners, 


| we are left entirely in the dark, not so much as to what came 


of her love for the wandering amateur-tinker, but even whether 
either of the two ever fell in love with the other or not. 
M. Forgues, carried away with his subject, has himself turned 


| amateur-tinker, and tinkered up Mr. Borrow’s defective tale as 


onlya l'renchman could orwould do. Isopel does fall sincerely in love 
with her clever and interesting companion, who, in his way, and 
after long delays, returns the attachment. But his way is not one to 
satisfy cr win a woman. “ Vous ne vous souciez réellement de 
rien,” said one of his gipsy friends to him, “si ce n'est de vieux 
mots et dhistoires éiranges.” Accordingly, taking advantage one 
day of the whole party’s absence at a neighbouring fair, Isopel 
mounts her own little cart, and drives off to Liverpool, from whence 
she cails to the land of her earliest dreams and aspirations, North 
America. Tyvom the harbour she sends a last farewell letter to the 
wanderer, telling him that, notwithstanding all his learning, he is 
“yadicalement fou,” but sending a lock of her hair, and many 
affectionate adieux. The shilly-shallying nature of the lover, thus 
left an Ariadne among men, is amusingly portrayed in the follow- 
ing passage. Like Claude, in Clough’s Amours de Voyage, he is 
bereft indeed, but followeth not : — 

Thus then all my dreams had taken flight, never to return. . . . The 
thought of following her came ever me. But America is wide, very wide, 
. . + Besides, was she in America? If I could but know from what port 
this dateless letter had been sent. °- 

Something flashed like lightning across my mind. 

The letter must have been stamped. 

_ Stamped, in fact, it was. In strictness, therefore, I was now able to embark 
in pursuit. 

ome a plan for doing so; a moment later, I abandoned it. Deserted 
by her, it was not just to myself to be running after her. 

“ She will despise you,” said Pride; adding, without difficulty, “ Yes, and 
you will despise yourself.” 

In a word, I decided not to follow Isopel. I gared on the lock of her hair; 
soeme it with the greatest care in the sheet of her letter, and laid it in my 

som :— 

“ That,” said I, “ I will keep all my lifelong; but . . . . I will not 
follow her.” 

Of the remaining three tales, not one deserves any detailed 
notice. The most elaborate of them, De Lunatico, is a sensation 
tale of the very humblest order of literary merit. In the 
weakest style of The Diary of a late Physician, it drags to li 
many of the more revolting symptoms of violent mania. 
maniac, a man of property, takes advantage of a lucid interval to 
contest the claim of the next of kin; and by the exertions of a 
young barrister, formerly jilted by his own wife, he is declared of 
sound mind, Ie sails for Australia with his wife, and in a mad 
freak springs a leak in the vessel, by which all on board are lost 
except two of the crew. And meantime the young barrister, 
calling the fee which he has taken for restoring such a husband to 
such a wife “Judas’s thirty pieces,” throws up his profession in 
disgust, and vanishes from the scene. It is with this kind of 
nousense that his pages have been filled by a writer who might 
have done much to make this book a worthy contribution to the 
series of which it forms a part. 


CATALOGUES OF THE WORKS OF THE PHILOBIBLON 
AND CAMDEN SOCIETIES.* 


i Nai unpretending but very useful books have been lately com- 
piled by M. Delepierre and Mr. Nichols. The former, whose 


* Analyse des Travaux de la Société des Philobiblon de Londres. Par 
Delepierre. Londres: Tritbner. 1862. By 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of the Cumden Society. By 

Gough Nichols, F.3.A. Westminster: Nichols. 1862. 
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History of Flemish Literature has already been noticed in these 
columns, has printed an abstract of the multifarious works issued 
by the Philobiblon Society of London, of which, by the way, he 
is the honorary secretary ; and the latter has performed the same 
kind office for the far more numerous volumes which bear the 
imprint of the Camden Society. How great a boon such cata- 
logues as these are to historical and literary inquirers can only be 
estimated by those who have experienced the want of them. 
Something like despair seizes upon ordinary students when they 
are called upon to examine a series of eighty volumes — which is 
the number already reached by the Camden Society —for the 
chance of finding something that may bear upon any subject 
which they have in hand. The gentlemen whose works we have 
named at the head of this paper have done, in their way and 
degree, a service to literature which may be compared with those 
rendered by the compilers of the Calendars of the State Papers. A 
very short examination of these two well-indexed little catalogues 
will show an inquirer whether he has any need to refer to the 
original volumes. 


As M. Delepierre is a foreigner, we will give the place of honour 
to his Analysis. The Philobiblon Society, founded in 1853, isa 
modern rival of the Roxburghe Club. Instead of dinners at the 
Albion, the members give breakfasts to each other at their own 
houses in turn, It is not less exclusive than the older fraternity, 
the number of members not being allowed to exceed forty. Its 

ublications are brought out with all the lure of the Roxburghe 
ks, and the impression of each work is limited to the smallest 
a number. No copy is ever sold, or comes, except by acci- 
ent, into the hands of the booksellers; so that there is something 
ironical in M. Delepierre’s remark that the six Philobiblon volumes 
already printed “sont restés presqu’ inconnus au public, et cependant 
ils renferment beaucoup de détails litiéraires et matériaux que les 
curieux seraient charmés de pouvoir consulter.” The present 
catalogue, we may add, ranges with the Philobiblon series, being 
printed in octavo, on thick paper with large margins, and in an 
antique-looking type. M. Delepierre has ventured to strike off 
300 copies of his Analysis, intending to provide, we suppose, for 
several successive generations of Philobiblon members. We 
confess that, for our own parts, we are not so bitten with biblio- 
mania as to think a book precious in proportion to its rarity. If a 
book be a good and useful one, the larger the impression the 
better. 

M. Delepierre divides his Analysis into four heads— Piblio- 

phy, History, Biography, and Miscellaneous. Under the first, 

e describes a notice by the Duke of Aumale of two small French 
libraries of the fifteenth century, which are preserved among the 
books of the last Prince of Condé. Among the other contributors 
are the Hon. R. Curzon and Mr. Botfield, whose essay on the prefaces 
of the first editions of the Classics has since been expanded into a 

rtly volume. Is it a printer’s error which describes this book as 

aving been printed at a place spelt Cantebrigioe? This blunder 
is no small deformity in so ornate a volume as M. Delepierre’s 
Analyse. A very considerable interest must belong to the original 
letter from Dr. John Dee, about the Steganographia of the famous 
John Trithemius, communicated by Mr. Rh. W. Grey. We wish 
that a summary had been given of its contents. Mr. Stonor fur- 
nishes a memoir on the private printing-press at Stonor in 1581, 
at which Campion’s Decem Rationes was published. Passing over 
some less important essays, we come to Dean Milman’s very 
curious catalogue of the library of Richard de Gravesend, Bishop 
of London in 1303. In this list, which is extracted from the 
inventory of the Bishop’s effects, the value of each hook is men- 
tioned. There were sixty-eight volumes, priced at the total sum 
of 1167. 148. 6d., which must be multiplied by fifteen to express 
it according to the present value of money. In another essay, 
Mr. Curzon argues that the art of printing is of far greater 
amas | than is usually acknowledged. He supposes that 
Marco Polo brought some wood blocks from China to Venice, 
and that one Pamfilo Castaldi had borrowed from them the 
practice of wood engraving towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. Guttenberg, having married a Venetian lady named 
Contarini, may be thought to ‘have derived the idea of movable 
types from Castaldi’s blocks. The oma we think, is rather 
far-fetched. M. Delepierre himself follows with a paper on Colard 
Mansion and William Caxton. Mr. Blades has proved, in his ex- 
cellent Life of Caxton, that from Mansion, the first printer of 
Bruges, our English proto-typographer derived his knowledge of 
the art. 

We come next to some very interesting unpublished letters. 
From the curious collection of Mr. Monckton Milnes there is one 
from Strafford to his wife, dated April 19, in which he expresses 
his belief that he was sure to be acquitted. However, on the 12th 
of May following he was beheaded. The Duke of Aumale printsa 
letter from William ILL, written on the day of his embarkation for 
England at Helvoetsluys. Mr. Ray contributes an Italian letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor, which proves, contrary to 

ingard’s opinion, that the negotiations as to her marriage with 
the Archduke Charles were not terminated in 1559. In a 
“Doute Historique,” M. Delepierre sums up the arguments for 
believing that Joan of Arc was not burnt at Rouen, but was 
“married afterwards, and had several children. Of remarkable 
interest are the Duke of Aumale’s Notes and Documents — 
the latter extracted from the archives of the House of Condé — 
relative to the captivity in England of King John of France, after 
the battle of Poitiers, in 1356. From the remaining papers we 


may select one on the Apologies for the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, by Mr. Monckton Milnes, and a contemporaneous 
narrative of the trial and execution of the Cenci, contributed by 
Sir John Simeon. It is a pity that M. Delepierre has not a larger 
audience when he pleads the claims of his compatriots in a paper 
entitled “‘ Les Belges, Restaurateurs de l’Art Musical en Europe.” 
The Philobiblon series was scarcely the place for this article. In 
the biographical section, we find Mr. Murray, the publisher, 
proving, by some unpublished letters of Sterne, that that very 
unclerical Prebendary of York had some questionable relations 
with one Catherine de Fourmentel living in the same city. In 
some letters on Englishmen who have written in French, M. 
Van De Weyer undertakes the strange task of rehabilitating one 
Thomas Hales, called, in France, d’Héle or d’Hell, who, though 
enjoying a great reputation as a French humourist, is absolute 5 
unknown in his native country, being scarcely, if at all, mention 
in the Biographical Dictionaries. It has the most curious effect in 
a book which, though written in French, is printed in England, to 
see some anecdotes from the Boswelliana of Mr. Monckton Miln 
which are said to be trop libres for insertion or translation, quo 

at full-length, in English, in the appendix! These are the most 
notable contents of the Philobiblon series, 


The Camden Society, established in the year 1838, and num- 
bering 1,200 members, has already published one hundred distinct 
works, contained in eighty volumes, and edited by nearly fifty 
writers. Mr. Nichols has literally thrown these treasures of lite- 
rature open to the public by his excellent descriptive catalogue. 
We observe that he is preparing for the press similar catalogues of 
the publications of the Roxburghe Club, and of the Surtees 
Society. The Camden books are classified under the following 
heads :—Political Treatises, Chronicles and Histories, Ecclesias- 
tical History, Historical Documents, Rolls of Expenses and In- 
ventories, Personal Memoirs and Diaries, Letters, Travels and 
Topography, Genealogy and Heraldry, Poetry and Old Literature. 
Of these volumes, some have obtained a wide and lasting reputa- 
tion. It will be sufficient to mention a few only of the most 
remarkable. For instance, there is Mr. Wright's Political Songs 
of England from the Reign of John to that of Edward IL, a series 
which has been supplemented by a later volume, published by the 
same antiquary, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. So 
again, the Chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelond —containing the annals 
of the monastery of St. Edmund's at Bury, from 1173 to 1202— 
is familiar to many readers as the most naive and vivid picture in 
existence of the internal economy of a large monastery in the 
middle ages. We may add to these the poems of Walter Mapes in 
the reign of Henry IL., edited by Mr. Wright ; which, however, are. 
not to be all assigned to the same author. Three early English 
romances, written in the north-western dialect of Lancashire, 
have a considerable philological value ; though far less than the 
well-known Promptorium Parvulorum, edited by Mr. Albert Way, 
which still awaits its conclusion. Nextto this we may notice the 
most curious Ancren Riewle (as it is called) —a translation of a 
thirteenth century manuscript on the rules and duties of monastic 
life. The original is a specimen of the West of England dialect, 
and was written, according to the editor, by ny Poore (121 
—i2z28). The archeological value of the Roll of House 
Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, 1289, can 
scarcely be overrated. But a still more important work is the 
lamented Mr. J. M. Kemble’s Historical Introduction to the Knights 
Hospitallers in England. The document printed and illustrated in 
that volume is the “ Report of Prior Philip de Tame to the Grand 
Master of the Order, Elyan de Villanova, in the year 1338,” the 
original of which is preserved in the Public Library of Valetta, 
where it was discovered by the eminent archzologist, the Rev. 
L. Larking, during a sojourn at Malta for the sake of his health. 
Mr. Kemble’s Introduction is a perfect model of antiquarian dis- 
cussion. Archdeacon Hale appears as the editor of the Domesday 
of St. Paul's of the year 1222, a very curious register of the 
visitation of the manors and churches belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter in the thirteenth century. Archdeacon Hale is understood 
to be preparing a similar volume relating to the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester. We next stop at the curious Romance of 
Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of Dammartin, by a de 
Reimes, a troubadour of the thirteenth century, edited by M. 
Le Roux de Lincy, from an unique manuscript preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. 

A list of unpublished letters, historical fragments, charters, and 
documents, diaries and wills, inventories, legal processes, and dra- 
matic fragments, and other miscellaneous matters, are brought by 
Mr. Nichols’ index within reach of all inquirers. This work, 
laborious in itself and quite unpretending as it is, deserves our 
thanks quite as much as many more ambitious productions. The 
Camden Society itself may be congratulated on its able and suc- 
cessful management. Part of its proper work, indeed, has been 
recently taken away from it. No private body can compete with 
the Master of the Rolls in preparing calendars of State a 
on a large scale, and in ubliching editions of the earlier chronicles, 
In a late report of the Council, a hope is expressed that the future 
limitation of the Society’s operations to ler works, such as are 
not included in the scheme of the Master of the Rolls, will make the 
Camden publications still more interesting and popular than they 
have hitherto been. We can scarcely share this sanguine expec- 
tation ; but we have no doubt that ample materials remain for the 
employment of the means and energies of this valuable society. 
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DE LOS RIOS’ SPANISH LITERATURE.* 
(Second Notice.) 
ie completing a second volume of the History of Spanish Litera- 
ture which we lately noticed, Seiior de los Rios has brought us 
forward from the period of the Saracen invasion to about the middle 
of the twelfth century. By that time a great part of the peninsula 
has been reconquered by the Christian armies, among whom the 
old distinctions of the Gothic and Roman races are already obli- 
terated, and a vernacular language has arisen, which will soon be 
fitted to commemorate the triumphs of their patriotism in such a 
popular form as the Latin poets and historians are as yet eos | 
endeavouring to realize. During this period the native Spanis 
population has been divided into two principal sections — namely, 
the refugees of the Northern provinces, by whom the war of inde- 
oe is mainly carried on, and the Mozarabes, or arabizing 
hristians, who live in a tributary subjection under the invaders, 
but are harassed by frequent persecutions or oppressions, and ulti- 
mately transported in great numbers to the African coast. The 
former section, according to our author, represented the poorer 
classes of the ancient monarchy, or those in which the Roman 
race had predominated — the latter section, the wealthier classes 
and the Gothic race. It was among these that liberal studies were 
for a time most successfully maintained, and that most additions, 
such as have not wholly been forgotten, were made to the series of 
polemical writers, religious lyrists, and synoptical chroniclers, of 
whom Sefor de los Rios has given such copious accounts. Still, 
however, the Asturian kingdom, as we are led to believe, was 
never left so totally destitute of art and learning as has been 
imagined by the generality of critics. In the end, the Moza- 
rabes, deprived of their native schools, and even of the use of 
their own language, and then expatriated and dispersed, leave 
in the Peninsula few or no vestiges of their civilization; while the 
literature of the North, on the other hand, is invigorated by a 
triumphant, religious, and patriotic burst of sentiment which 
inspires songs and histories destined to afford a basis to the 
heroic ballad-poetry of Spain. The language of these works is 
still a bastard Latin, which admits idioms and forms of versifica- 
tion that seem to us only appropriate to the modern languages in 
which they have now received their highest cultivation. But the 
whole era is, in fact, less noticeable for the excellence of individual 
authors than for the rapid development of new systems of ex- 
pression and codes of prosody, which haye left earlier traces in 
the learned tongue than in the vernacular. In illustration of this 
revolution, Senor de los Rios has been led to enrich his narrative 
with a series of minute philological articles, to which we may for 
the present devote our chief attention, the more freely because we 
have elsewhere attempted to convey a notion of his powers in the 
higher departments of moral and wsthetic criticism. 

‘he influence which the Arabs exercised on the language and 
versification of Spain is generally thought to have been a very im- 
portant one. But our author is convinced that very undue preten- 
sions have been advanced for them; and these he has set himself 
to combat with great tenacity —referring all possible effects to 
corrupted classical traditions, which may have been in some degree 

ualitied by the Scriptural studies of the clergy, or even by modern 
ewish literature. e find, indeed, that the Arabic element in 
the national vocabulary is hardly a more conspicuous one then the 
Greek in English, and not nearly so elegant or so useful. The 
nius of our lang analyses and recombines the elements of the 
reek, and even fits its termination to extraneous elements, so as 
to compensate to us in some degree the crudeness and natural 
unpliancy of our Saxon vocabulary. The Spanish-Arabic word, 
however, is naturalized superficially and in an uncouth form — the 
article being inseparably attached to the substantive and its deriva- 
tives, as in algodon (cotton) algebra, algebraico. And this is not 
because the Spanish wants plasticity in other departments, seeing 
that its Latin elements present more modifications and significant 
terminations jthan the sister languages. Thus, the word for 
“place,” lugar, is not from Latin locus, as are Ital. luogo, Fr. lieu ; 
but from the derivative Joc-alis, But the Spanish people never 
grew familiar with or attached to the Arabic speech ; and hence, 
as our author observes, the early poem of the Cid is found to 
contain only twenty-seven words derived from it. The reason was, 
that the early wars of the re-conquest were of an exterminating 
character, an rmitted no fusion of the two nations; while 
subsequently, when the learned of the Spaniards began to search 
the treasures of the Oriental literature, the Castilian and other 
dialects had already been committed to writing, and acquired a 
decided form and character. 

As to versification, the systems of the two nations are based on 
very unlike principles. e Arabic is metrical (in the original 
sense, or, as we now call it, “quantitative ”)— the Spanish is 
rhythmical, that is, accentual, or barely anything but sy//abic in 
many forms. Thus, the important form of verse which prevails 
in the drama is composed of eight or seven syllables, with but one 
fixed accent on the seventh place. It hasby no means the regular 
trochaic ictus which our English habits graft upon it in transla- 
tions. The Arabic prosody numbers as many feet or dipodias 
almost as the Greek; and its complex rules offer a striking contrast 
to the simplicity of the Castilian system. Yet this fact does not 
preclude, as our author supposes, all connexion between the two 


systems, for a syllabic movement may spring from a superficial 
imitation of a metrical one; and this must alike have happened 

* Historia Critica de la Literatura Espaiiola. Por Don José Amador de 
los Rios. Madrid: 1862. Vol. 2. 


with the Spanish measures, whether we deduce them from Latin 
or Arabic models. Thus, the Spanish verse described might be 
compared with a hemistich in the Latin metre :— 

“ Miserarum est neque amori— dare ludum neque rimo.” 


or, in a common Arabic metre of four epitriti primi (v ~~ ~) [feet 
equivalent to the antispast in Greek prosody], or in several other 
metres which are us limited to $ + 8 syllables. But then 
it is chiefly in modern Latin poetry, and in Spain, that we find 
a gradual neglect of quantity, which reduces the hexametrie, 
sapphic, and trochaic metres, &c., to mere syllabic rhythms, 
Witness the lines in St. Augustine’s Contra Donatistas : — 

Omnes qui gaudetis pace — modo verum judicate, 

Abundantia atorum — solet fratres conturbare ; 

Propter hoc Dominus noster — voluit nos praemonere ; 

Comparans regnum coelorum — reticulo [? retic’lo] misso in mare, 

Congregati multi pisces —omne genus hinc et inde, 

Quos cum traxissent ad litus, — tune coeperunt separare ; 

Gonos in vasa miserunt, — reliquos malos in mare. 

Or let us take a later and Spanish-Latin example from a poem 
on the Cid (1,118 to 1,133), which is written in a kind of 
sapphics : — 

Eia! lactando populi caterve, 
Campi doctoris [ = ductoris] hoc carmen audite ; 
Magis qui eius freti estis ope, 
Cuncti venite. 
Nobiliori de genere ortus, 
Quod in Castella non est illo maius. ... 
But it is for the ornament of rhyme, according to prevailing 
theories, that the Spanish are most indebted to the Arabian poetry ; 
and rhyme plays a more important part in the Peninsula than 
almost anywhere else, for it enters largely into prose proverbs, as 
it did at certain times into elevated prose compositions. Yet it is 
commonly thought that the Spanish borrowed their rhyme from 
the Arabs, and this indirectly (like the Italians) through the 
medium of the Provencal poets, although they certainly grafted on 
the system their peculiar forms of assonance. We leave out of 
the question the Northern races, among whom alliteration was 
more spontaneously developed, according to M. Chasles, than the 
rhyme of the neo-Latin nations. But Sefor de los Rios reso- 
lutely maintains that this rhyme grew up gradually and quite 
independently in the literature of the Latin language, in which, 
indeed, it is often very difficult to avoid a jingle of some 
kind. The formal development of the system was necessary, he 
thinks, to compensate that degradation of the old metres which 
resulted inevitably from the modern pronunciation (which every- 
where, for one thing, lengthens short acute syllables, as in bona, 
Venus, &e.). But he finds some signs of an occasional study of 
rhyme even in the old Latin literature ; and for these he refers us, 
with Muratori, to some passages of Ennius, &c., like 
Haec omnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamo vi vitam evitari, 
Jovis aram sanguine turpari. 

But to understand old examples of a kind that occur more 
frequently, it must be known that medieval writers often accu- 
mulate imperfect rhymes, or mere final alliterations, comprised 

erhaps within unaccented syllables, or their vowels; as in the 
fabs of St. Augustine, above quoted, which all end in the 
vowel e. These combinations may be indicated, according to Don 
Amador, by even such respectable precedents as some lines in 
Horace’s first ode, as :— 

O et presidium et dulce decus meum — 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis — 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 
And the more casual and unconscious we may think this kind of 
thyme, the more it will appear that the structure of the language 
is naturally suggestive of it, as that of the Teutonic languages 
rendered initial alterations more natural. From these imperfect 
rhymes, which were conspicuously cultivated during the decline of 
the Roman Empire, have sprung, according to Seior de 
los Rios, first the assonances peculiar to Spanish _lite- 
rature, and then the full rhymes which have been dif- 
fused over Europe; and in dorhoglng this system the Spanish 
Latin writers of the era preceding the re-conquest have played 
the earliest and most important part. This view his research has 
enabled him to support with copious and valuable illustrations, to 
which we must now refer very succinctly. It is remarkable that 
he has found specimens of the Leonine or rhyming hexameter as 
early as the middle of the ninth century, or two centuries previous] 
to its common adoption beyond the Peninsula. Witness the fol- 
lowing lines from Alvarus of Cordova; (we find them cited from 
the hymn In laudem B. Hieronymi, but it must be owned the 
MS. from which they were taken was defective, and they may 
have come under another title—see the author in Migne’s Patrologie 
Cursus, vol. 170): — 
Optima factura Domini, decus atque figura, 
Deliciis plena paradisi, luxque serena, 
Fulgens fulgore nimio, perfecto decore ; 
Forma vicisti superos, super astra fuisti, &c. 
However, the imperfect rhymes to which we have referred were 
flourishing both in Alvarus’s time and long after. The following 
is a passable specimen from a poem of the same half century: — 
Tu Deus es noster, similis non noscitur alter ; 
Et nos ingentes es{t]} dignum reddere grates, 
Quod nos dignaris multis decorare triumphis, 
Ac vite portas non nobis pandere cessas, . . 
Agnis nos misce, venialia crimina dele. 
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Tecum mansuros, fac nos regnare beatos. . . « « 
His precibus nostris, Jesu placabilis adsis. 

Such investigations, though they sometimes seem pursued with 
too much subtlety, give a very interesting and important character 
to the philological part of Seior de los Rios’s present volume. 
He has on higher aang vindicated the early vernacular poets of 
Spain from the c ane of servile dependence on the Provengal 
troubadours, by vividly contrasting the religious and patriotic 
fervour of the former with the affected sentiment, and the scepticism 
and profanity of the latter class. He considers the priority of the 
Provengal in written vernacular poems no positive proof of their 
having preceded the Spanish in the employment of rhyme in the 
popular oral minstrelsy. But for the R elucidation of these 
topics we must await another volume of his very ample and 
diligent researches on the history of Spanish literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


1 eres: years ago a life of General Von Steuben was published 
iy Friedrich Kapp, a political writer, who, since the ill- 
omen 
is now followed up by the life of Kalb *, the only other military 
hero whom Germany can claim to have furnished to the Revo- 
lutionary war. To complete the list of the German celebrities in 
American warfare, the book is dedicated to Franz Sigel, “ the 
hero of Carthage and Pea Ridge,” “the first and best of the 
eighty thousand Germans” who are fighting for the North in 
the present war. Whether General Sigel is worthy of the compli- 
ment, it is hard to say ; but we should be sorry to believe it, if he 
is justly included in the same category as Kalb. The American 
Germans must be sorely put to it for a hero, if they are driven to 
worshipping the memory of a very sorry specimen of the soldiers 
of fortune who, in old times, were the disgrace of Germany. M. 
Kapp has given a great deal of pains to the compilation of this 
biography, and appears to have obtained access to many papers, 
both in public and private archives, which have not been given to 
the world before; but the subject of his labours does not seem to 
have been worth them, From the beginning to the end of his life 
Kalb was nothing but a Dugald Dalgetty, perfectly selfish in his 
motives, and not very heroic in his conduct. He was originally 
the son of a German peasant, living near Altderf, though he 1s 
known in history as the Baron Von Kalb. Admittance to the 
French army, in which he preferred to serve, was not to be 
obtained except by those of noble birth, and Kalb, not possessing 
the requisite qualification, was content to counterfeit it. His 
biographer sees nothing objectionable in such a smart proceeding. 
As he simply observes, “If Kalb had been more scrupulous, the 
world would have been more richer by an honest peasant, but 
would have been poorer by a hero.” Having thus entered on his 
military career, he learnt the art of war chiefly in fighting against 
his own countrymen. He served against the Austrians in the 
war of the Austrian Succession, and against the Prussians in the 
Seven Years’ War. During this period he served with credit, 
but without any particular distinction. When the American 
troubles commenced, Choiseul, who was then Minister, despatched 
him to visit the Colonies, and furnish the French Government with 
secret reports as to the probability of a conflict between them and 
the Mother-country, and the resources which, in such a case, they 
would have at their command. Iis letters during this mission, of 
which a portion are extracted in this work, are exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. He seems to have foreseen that inde- 
maa must come; but, like many of the American leaders, he 
lieved that the existing difficulty would be adjusted peacefully— 
at all events, until such time as the Americans should have made 
preparations in secret for a successful struggle. Nevertheless, he 
was much struck with the intense loyalty to England that pre- 
vailed at that time throughout all the colonies. “He has often 
tuld me,” reports Colonel Rogers, “that in all his travels, North 
and South, he could not find anybody of any consequence, native 
or British, who did not think that Old England was the ne plus 
ultra and perfection of all human power.” The blindness and 
obstinacy of the London Government utterly amazed him. The 
colonists would have been well satisfied to give the King an 
money he liked to ask for, if he would only ask for it throug 
their assemblies. Of Canada he reports that there was no chance, 
in any event, of a restoration of the French dominion there. For 
a French envoy, he speaks with strange candour. “The Cana- 
dians do not believe that their condition would be bettered by a 
change of government. Their properties have risen in value, their 
taxes are light, they enjoy unlimited freedom of conscience, and 
all the privileges of the English people, and have a share in the 
vernment of their country.”” His mission in America, however, 
id not last long. He found that his letters to the French 
Government were opened on their passage, and he seems to have 
been, in consequence, haunted by a terror that he should be caught 
and hanged as a spy. In every letter to Europe he dwells upon his 
fears, and provides for his own safety by a precipitate return. Choi- 
seul dismissed him ignominiously for his pusillanimity; and for 
some time he was notemployed. At last, when the American war 
broke out, he saw an opening for a soldier of fortune. In company 
with La Fayette, and a number of other French officers, he made 
an agreement with Silas Deane, the American agent, for rank and 
pay in the revolutionary army, according to a stipulated scale, in 


* Leben des amerihanischen Generales Johann Kalb. Von Friedrich 
Kapp. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 


year 1848, has transferred his patriotism to America. It | 


he designated as When they 
in erica, Congress entirely repudi e contract, alleging 
that Deane had gone havent hie powers. La Fayette at once 
posed to serve as a volunteer, without any covenanted pay. 
ut this did not at all suit Kalb’s views; and having forced 
Congress to Pay his expenses out and home, the hero prepared to 
return in dudgeon. While his preparations, however, were 
making, he contrived to impress some of the leaders in Congress so 
highly with his military talents, that at the last moment — when 
his ship was just about to sail—they consented to take him on 
his own terms. He does not seem to have been of any great use. 
The American drill and parade were much too Santedy to satisfy 
a warrior of the school of Marshal Saxe; and the arrangements as 
to pay did not satisfy him at all. When asked for advice, he 
appears to have generally discountenanced hazardous and hasty 
operations. A retreat was his favourite strategic movement. He 
gave great dissatisfaction by the deliberation with which he 
conducted an independent command that was confided to him; 
and the difficulties he was perpetually raising upon the subject of 
the Commissariat show that he was little fitted for a war of the 
type of that to which he had hired himself. To the last he 
appears to have maintained his character as a spy of the French 
Government, and corresponded regularly with them. The only 
fact that gives him any title to be remembered by posterity is, 
that he died at the battle of Camden fighting, ont not running 
away. 

The Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy have pub- 
lished, under the editorship of Dr. Hegel and others, the first 
volume of their contemplated edition of the Chronicles of the 
German towns.* The task they have undertaken is formidable 
enough. Its arduousness may be gathered from the subdivisions 
into which they have divided it. They take the High German 
towns first. ‘These they class according to the three circles of 
Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia. Taking Franconia first, they 
select the town of Nuremberg; and in connexion with town 
they have edited, in one thick volume, but two early chronicles. 
The first of these is the Buchlein of Ulman Stromer. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a chronicle, but rather an historical and genea- 
logical scrapbook. It ranges over the last forty years of the 
fourteenth century. It is almost entirely concerned with the 
external affairs of Nuremberg, or the genealogy of its citizens, Of 
its internal politics, party contests, riots, changes of Government, 
and so forth, the chronicle says absolutely nothing. Ulman was 
himself a member of the governing body; and the policy of the 
civic patricians was to ignore internal divisions altogether. The 
book is chiefly useful historically for the details it gives of the 
war of the German towns which raged between the years 1370 
and 1390. ‘The second chronicle is by an unknown author, who 
does not = to have borne any part in the events which he 
narrates. It is called the Chronicle of the time of the Emperor 
Sigismund. It ranges over a period extending from the twelfth 
century to the year 1434. For the whole of the earlier part of 
that period, it is a comparatively valueless copy of documents 
which, in original or in transcript, are already in our possession. 
From about the year 1350 it becomes a detailed and a faithful 
chronicle of events which the author either witnessed in his own 
time, or heard of orally from those who had. Both are edited 
with a copious apparatus of notes and appendices, borrowed from 
the study of other contemporary MSS. The whole is concluded 
by a careful glossary and very abundant indices. The editor warns 
us that his treatment of these two chronicles must not be drawn 
into a precedent; and that it must not be expected of him 
that he should treat all Chronicles with as much liberality of 
labour and comment when he has to make head inst the 
overwhelming documentary remains of the fifteenth sixteenth 
centuries. 

August Potthast has issued the first half of a useful book of re- 
ference + for students who are engaged upon the history of any 
portion of the middle ages. It consists of a biographical catalogue 
of all historical works upon any period of time between the years 

5 and 1500, that issued from the press. A peculiar feature of 
the work is that it contains a complete index to the enormous mass 
of documents, some of them of the greatest value, which the 
Bollandists included in their gigantic compilation. The second 
half of the work is now in the press, and is to appear immediately. 

A third and revised edition of Haiisser’s History of Germany from 
the Death of Frederick the Great to the Foundation of the Present 
Confederation in 1814], is in course of publication. The first 
volume which has appeared extends as far as the dissolution of the 
first Coalition. The historian, as might be inferred from his place 
of publication, is Prussian in his leanings; and, consequently, 
deals mercilessly with the House of Hapsburg. Though the period 
selected is dry, the account of the behaviour of the various 
constituent parts of the old Empire in the very moment of their 
dissolution isinteresting. The strictly historical portion of the work 
is preceded by a treatise on the nature of the constitution of the 
Empire and its various constituent parts. It is a subject on which 
there is a good deal to be taught; for the institutions and condition of 


* Die Chroniken der deutschen Stiidte, vom 14. bis ins 16. Jahrhundert, 

Niirnberg. Leipzig: Hirgel. London: Williams & Norgate. . 

Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des Europiiischen Mittelalter ; von 

500. August Potthast. Berlin: Kastner. London: Williams & 
ate, 1562. 

tT Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs der Grossen bis zur Griindung 

des deutschen Bundes. Von Ludwig Haiisser. Erster Band. Berlin: Reimer. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 1 
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society which existed within living memory have been so com- 
pw swept away that the very knowledge that they ever existed 
been lost. The author's account is clear and pleasantly 
written. The absurdities of the old Constitution, at least in its 
practical working, were so great that it is not such dry reading as 
might be expected. The chapter on the military arrangements is 
the most curious, and throws considerable light on the present 
difficulties of Germany in that t. What could be expected 
from an army which, like the Bavarian troops at Leuthen, were 
commanded “to fire slowly in order that they might not run short 
of ammunition ;” or from a contingent constituted upon the prin- 
ciple of a Swabian company, in which the captain was elected by 
one town, the second lieutenant by another, the junior was ap- 
pointed by the Abbess of Rotenmiinster, and the ensign by the 
Abbot of Gengenbach? There is an entertaining account, too, of 
the Supreme Court of the Empire, which was nominally invested 
with independent jurisdiction over all the powers in Germany, the 
Emperor included, but never was able, from the hour of its insti- 
tution to that of its final disappearance in the revolutionary era, 
to pay more than two-thirds of its judges, and closed its career 
with an arrear of sixty thousand unheard cases. The author 
describes at considerable length the evils which resulted from the 
multiplication of minute independent Governments. Much of the 
omnipresent interference to which Germans are subject in the 
present day arose from the large number of rulers who, in default 
of any natural employment to occupy their energies, were com- 
pelled to make artificial duties for themselves. 
The last prize essay of the Jablonowski Society is a treatise by 
Victor Béhmert upon the Guild System of Bremen.* The system 
never prevailed at Bremen in the same oppressive form as in other 
German towns; but still its sway has been very severe and very 
tenacious. During the first three centuries of its existence — from 
1300 to 1600— it was not felt as a burden, and acted as a real 
protection ; but after the close of the Thirty Years’ War it became 
a real The long struggle had wasted all the capital of 
Germany, and the diversion of trade had dried up the sources of 
its renewal; and the poverty-stricken artisans sought to revive 
their craft by persecuting poor competitors who were not able to 
procure the privileges of the guild. Their regulations, their 
system, the end they arrived at, and the means they used to reach 
it, were almost exactly similar to those with which we are familiar 
in the proceedings of the Trades Unions of our own time. The 
only difference was, that the one have to work against the law, 
while the others had all the machinery of the law at their disposal. 
The system lasted in Bremen till the spring of last year, when it 
was formally abolished. It had long been undermined by the 
introduction of new manufactures, which, not having existed in 
the period when guilds took their rise, were never subjected to the 
restraint. The contrast came to be very ridiculous. A lock or a 
table could only be manufactured by guild-men; a locomotive or 
a pianoforte were free to all the world. Boots were subject 
to the law—=indeed, the shoemakers’ guild was the great 
guild of Bremen; but gloves were exempt from it. Leather 
and linen were bound— cotton and gutta-percha were free. The 
anomalies were brought into a relief especially glaring by the 
fact that in the course of events all the harder trades were ranged 
on the side of freedom, and all the easier on the side of monopoly ; 
so that the elaborate training and jealous precautions were confined 
to the trades that needed them least. But it was only in April, 
1861, that the system was finally given up. 
Dr. Steinthal has published a treatise on the History of Verbal 
Science among the Greeks and Romans.t In this category he 
includes logic —a classification to which some logiciaus may 
demur. But the greater part of the treatise is devoted to the 
science. The book wears the appearance of being intended more 
for a university text-book than to occupy a permanent place in 
pang literature. It seems to be a very udibahasiest magazine 
of cram. 
Some ardent Conservative at Berlin has come to the assistance 
of his party at this critical juncture, by publishing a biography ¢ 
of three distinguished Conservative statesmen who have died 
within a recent period. Their names, not perhaps very familiar 
to Englishmen, are Pernice, Savigny, Stahl. Their politics appear 
to have been strongly tinged with that professional infusion 
which would make —_ very nauseous to an-English audience. 
Extracts from some of their speeches are given. Pernice appears 
to have been the most puntiad of the three. Conceive the fol- 
lowing — a e in one of his speeches — being delivered to an 
English House of Commons :— 
The opposing views, if you will distinguish them accurately, are these :— 
The one side look on the given right of a particular time and a particular 
people as a dead and lifeless mass, which has to greater or less extent issued 
m human intelligence, perhaps also out of external accidents and needs, a 
material which has, then, been further manipulated by human intelligence, 
and externally expressed by laws. According to this view, right and law 
are somewhat identical. On the other hand, the opposite view that 
the right of a particular period and a particular people is an organic being 
that has arisen, in the course of passing centuries, from the holiest sources of 
“— of custom, of morality, and of the aggregate consciousness of a 
peop 
In an animated controversy which has for a long time been 


* Preisschriften gekront und hera von der Fiirstlich Jablonowski 

Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. IX. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & 

Norgate. 1862. 

+ Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Rimern. Von 

Dr. Steinthal. Berlin: Diinersche.” London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 
} Pernice, Savigny, Stahl. Berlin: Heinicke. London: Williams & 


raging among German theologians concerning the comparative 
authenticity of the first two Gospels*, Dr. Hilgenfeld, of Jena, 
takes the part of St. Matthew very decidedly. At the same time he 
cuts the first 1 into two pieces, and will only recognise half 
of it. But he absolutely refuses the theories of some primeval 
gospel from which both writers eopied—theories which have been 
put forward, in a peace-loving spirit, by critics who desired to 
soothe the amour propre of both contending parties. Nor will he 
admit the view, which has been founded with some confidence on 
the words of Papias, that St. Matthew was only a collector of 
apophthegms which some later hand has fitted into an historical 
setting. ‘lo make up, however, for this excess of orthodoxy, he 
throws over St. John’s Gospel altogether. His language upon 
this subject, towards Ewald and Meyer, who are weak enough to 
believe in St. John, approaches the abusive. But then Meyer not 
only accepts St. John, but commits the far graver error of omitting 
to notice Dr. Hilgenfeld’s objections to that Evangelist. As Dr, 
Hilgenfeld says, what straits must a dogma have come to when its 
advocates dare not look the truth in the face. 


The Liber Cure Cocorum+ only claims mention here because it 
has been published at Berlin. It is in English, from an English 
MS., edited by an Englishman. It is a collection of national 
receipts for all the preparations of food in vogue in medieval times, 


* Der Kanon und die Kritik des Neuen Testaments. Von A. Hilgenfeld. 
Halle: Pfefer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 

+ Liber Cure Cocorum. Copied and Edited from the Sloane MS. 1786. 
By R. Morris. Berlin: Astier. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole Lessees.— 
Immense success of Wallace and Plunché’s New Opera. LOVE'S TRIUMPH. whic! will be 
per ormed on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat y- Commence at Eight. Box Office, 
open from 10till 5. No Charge for Booking. 


oN DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


\ Herr Joachim’s Lact Appearance but Three. On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
NOV. 17._ Executants, MM. Charles Hallé, Joachim, Piatti, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Hann! 
Vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 33.; 


HRISTY'S MINSTRELS, Every Night, at St. James’s Hall.— 
The celebrated and original CHRISTY’s MINSTRELS will appear every Evening at 
Fight, and every Wednesday Afternoon at Thi e. Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Stalls, 3a5 
Area, Gallery, ls. ‘Tickets at Chappell & 0.'s, 50 New Bond Strect, and at Austin’s, 
28 Piceadilly. 


HALL, Piccadilly. — Mr. EDMUND YATES’S 


INVITATIONS, introducing Mr. Harold Power, wil! shortly be issued. 


M®. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in © 
from Subjects in “PUNCH,” with several new Pictures not hitherto exhibi 

is Open every day, from Ten till Dusk, illuminated with gas, at the Auction Mart, near the 
Bank. Admission, One Shilling. 


EDFORD’S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken nee 


the tour in which, by ied H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 
the Holy Land. and Syria, Constantinople, the Mediterranean, Athens, &c. Exhibiting 
permi-sion, and names of subseribers received at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond 
dsily from 10 till dusk. Admittance, Is. 


OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.—The Introductory LECTURE 


by T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S., at on 
sted in 
against 


at Four p.m. precisely, will be open to the public. The subject will be “ The rs im 
into the Seience by the German School, and a superiority for linguistic inquiry asse: 
behalf of the Latin, Greek, and other European Languages, inciuding English, as 
Sanskrit. 

The Course consists of Twenty Lectures, to be given on successive Mondays from Four to@ 
Quarter-past Five p.m. Fee £1. 


~ 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE BOAT INSTITUTION.—The 

Committee earnestly APPEAL to the public for ASSISTANCE, to enable them to meet 
the heavy demands on the Institution's 123 Life Boat Establishments. During the past two 
years 762 shipwrecked sailors have saved by some of the Institution's Life Boats. Contri- 
vutions are received by London and country bankers; and at the 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68 Harley Street, 
_ W.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of and for 

grauting Certificates of Know! e 

The pt OT a INATION for Certificates in Special Subjects will be held 


duriog the week 
Ladies wishing to offer th Ives for E: ination are required to give notice not later than 
npr oe med 30. Printed forms of application, a the subject of Examination, may 

obtain! ce. 


ed from Mrs, Williams, at the Colleze 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. 


TEIGN MOUTH. — TUITION, —A Clergyman, late Fellow of 
Ba‘ liol College, wintering at Teignmouth, wishes to read with one or two Pupils for 
University Examinations, or for Ordination. Aduress, Rev. C. E. P., Reed Vale, Teignmouth. 


([UITION.—The Rector of a small country pone, late Fellow 
of his College, experienced in Tuition, desires to reeeive Is to re for the 
to 8. H., care of Mr. ennings, 16 Old 


or Army Examinations. For terms apply 


are, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
EDUCATION. READING. — Two Ladies, Members of the 


Chureh of England, having prepared themselves for the work of instruction under 
eminent Masters, both at home and abroad, will ve afew Young Ladies after Christmas- 
Indian Children also received. The house is i situgted, 10 a suburb of Reading. 


Norgate. 1362. 


very 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to H. 8., care of Mr. Blackwell, Librarian, 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield.—On January 29, 1863, 
there will bean lection of Two Boys poem Sem the age of 14, to the Foundation of this School, 
one of whom must be he tee or the son of a poor gentleman or clergyman. By 
Sratutes it is provided ‘ounder's boys shall be lodged, boarded, and 
gratuitously, and upon ee 3 of equally in all respects with the Commoners.” A printed form 
# application for admission as a Candidate may be had from the Secretary. 
The E ination will begin on January 28, at 11 o'clock. 


MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (LIMITED). 


NEW COLLEGE for the EDUCATION of SONS of 
GENTLEMEN is immediately to be erected at MALVERN, the most healthy locality 


President and Visitor. 
The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


Vice- Presidents. 
Richt Hon. Lord Lyttelton, Soet-Lisutenent of Worcestershire. 
Right Hon. General Earl! Bea 
The Right Hon. Sir John 8. G.C.B.,M.P. 
Sir Edmund A. H. —— Sheriff. 


Harry Foley Vernon: 
Osman Ricardo, Esq., MB. 

G. Wingfield Digby. Esq. 
Oliver Mason, Esq. 

J.M. Guily, Esq., M.D. 


The Hon. Frederick Lygon, M.P., Chairman, 
Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere, Bart. 
The Rev. George Fisk, LL.B., Vicar of Malvern. 
J. Sianey Paking‘on, Esq., Kent's Green, near Worcester. 
. R. Coxwell, Malve 
J. M. Gully, Esq., 
Ls 
A.C, Ei 
Wilton, 
Agplications for Prospectus, and further information to be made to the Honorary 
Secretary, 
L. STUMMES, Esq., M.D., Malvern. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. _ 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who Pw reading for the chore, ond, pare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Mo'erate, M. 6 Ancell for the Brixton, 


{VIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Competitive Examination laa 


of Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in June or July 1°63. 

The Comasnt n will be open to ali natural born subjects of Her Majesty who, on the Ist May 
next, shall be over 18 years of aze and under 22, and of good heaith and charecter. 

olen ies of the Rez es wy be obtained’on application to the Sceretary, Civil Service 


son, 


peiva ATE EDUCATION.—To Noblemen and others — 

reyman, who can give the highest references, offers careful PRIVATE 
TUITION - SEX BOYS, under the age of fourteen. Vicarage most heaithily situate on oo 
Ham shire downs. Terms, 159 to 200 suineas perannum. Address, Kev. B. D., care of Mr. G. 
Street. Adve tising Offices, 30 Cornhill, FE. 


AINT-GERMAIN en LAYE, FRANCE. —A limited and 
select number of Young Gentlemen, conn« cted with the Nobility and the higher classes 
pS glish and Foreizn Society, prepared for the Military, the Civil Services and the Univer- 
ies of their respective countries, in the family of a Foreign private Tutor. Agréé de 
v Hi niversitéde Paris, residing in the nbove-n»med beautiful locality. A first-rate J athematicion, 
late of the Lyote Napoléon, Paris, ia attaches to the establishment as resident profess r of 
Mat! ematics and Natural Sciences, and the him:elf is thorouchly ainted with 
the Ge rman, French, English, Latin, and Greek Languages. or references on’ further 
particulars apply by letters (prepaid) to Professor Dr. B., 14 Rue Saint Thomas, Saint- Germain 
en Laye, near Paris, France. 


TALIAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES and LITERATURE. 


Terms moderate.—Adiress, Signor Ar. eh care of Mr. Westerton, Bookseller and 
Stotioner. 21 St. Georve’s Place, Park Cor 


RAW ING TAUGHT to 1 UPILS who live out of reach of 
Masters.—A Professor of Drawing, Pupii of the late David Cox, has matured a System, 
A cone it os nine years’ experience, tor teaching Drawing through the medium of the Post 


Rete rences to Pupils who have been taught by this Method. with full particulars, forwarded 
on ay! lication to \ r. C. F. 9 Park Place. Southampton. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A Medical Gentleman, practising in a 

large monufscturing town, is willing to receive a Resident Pupil. _ Medical and Surgical 

Practice, and Dressing, at the local Hospital, free of cost. Address, Mr. W. H. Mepv, The 
Mansion House. Stockport. 


pak tL NERSHIP.— To Publishers.— A Gentleman of good 
education and business aptitude, who is perfectly familiar with the Publishine and 

Book ‘Trades, wishes to enter some established House, where his services and capital mizht be 
made available. The hizhest references.— Avidress, ALpaa, care of Messrs. 5. Low, Son, & Co., 
“Pu lishers’ Circular Oftice, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


O PUBLISHERS. —A Gentleman of Capital is desirous of 
ouberting in the PUBLISHING BMSINESS, either as PARTNER or by PURCITASE, 
Address, X. Y. Z., Mr. Lindley, Advertisement Contractor. 19 Catherine Stree’. Strand, W.C. 


| ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY.— 
Four + Cent. Debenture Stock. ” The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 

for the ISSUE at par of the remainder of the Company's perpetual KOUR per CENT. DEBEN- 

bd KS & ‘TOCK, to be inscribed in the books of the Company without payment oi stamp duty or 
er € 

T his ons will have the same priority as the Mortgage De! 

The fixed dividend will commence on the day on which the money on paid to the Company's 
credit, and half-yearly interest to June 30 and mber 31 in each year wiil be transmitted by 
Warrants payabie on those d. ys respectively. 

Forms of application for any amount of Stock (not being fractions of a pound) may be obtained 


from the undersigned. 
London Bridve Rai’way Terminus. FREDERICK SUIGHT, Seeretary. 


SEV EN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of th DEMFRARA RAILWAY 

Issued under the Sanctiun of ane Colonial Ordinance of Augrst 26, | 

for the rtion of this Stock may be sent to CHARLES CAVE, Esq., 

Colonial Commissioner, at the Danking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 62 

Street, L_ ndon. 


BEX. RIHYDDING, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring 
Phys 1. Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.8. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas Scott, 


Ben Riydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in England 
for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 

While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rhydding proceeds on Hydrotherapeutics as 
to its ain grincinte, it is by no means confined to that. but — the systematic application 
of the art of cure in its whole range, and with all its resou Pe 

MALVERN 


HOTEL, GREAT MALVERN— 


LINK HOTEL, MALVERN LINK.— During the Winter Months Visitors can be 
Teccived at either of the above Hotels at a reduced scale of charzes, particulars of which will 
be torwarded on to the \ ot the l 1 Hotel, or to the Manager of the 


Malvern Link Hotel. 


ATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supprooxk Park, 
Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M. D. Edin. has 

TURKISN DATH on premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical d 

London at the City and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, every Tuesday 

and Friday, between 1 and 


Good INVESTMENTS. — CAPIT: ALISTS may secure from 

20 to 30 per cent. per annum in judicious!y selected d Mines. Inst; freq 
occur of young Mies rising in value 1,000 or 2.000 cent., a this class of security shou! 

only be pureltased on the most reliable rennin. tthe undersigned devotes special attention 

to Mines, and will afford every on personal application or by letter. 

Now ready, BRITAIN’S METAL MILNES, complete Guide to_ their 
Localities, and Statistics. By 1x8, 3 Pinner’s Court, Oid Broad Street, London, Cc. 
Price |s.; or free by post for 13 


{RARD’S NEW “BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE. 
Messrs. 


These Instruments are only to be had at the Pisnoforte Gallery of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, 
& Wood, 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


Akrst 8S’ IMPROVED STUDIO EASEL.— Will take 
Wixson & Newron. Manufacturers, 38 Rathbone Place, London. 


TION BILLIARD TABLE. — This magnificent 

BLULLIARD TABLE, manufactured Messrs. Thurston and Co., and exhibited 
them in Class 30, No. 5,36, is’ now forSALE. It - beautifully carved in oak, illustrating in 16 
desizns the Wars ~d the —" ond is supported by eight legs formed of clustered shafts, with 
richly foliated ca; For particulars and price, apply to Messrs. ‘C'uunsron & Co., Billiard Table 
Maker by pom to Majesty, 14 Cathe ive Street, Strand . 


UTCH BULBS.—The following First Class Collection, for 
present Planting, sent safety packed for £1; half, 10s.:—20 finest Hyacinths, by name, 12 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 6 paper white, 12 doubie white, 12 Pheasant Eye do., 12 Jonquils, 24 
Double Van Thol Tulips, 12 single do.. 12 double early, 12 late do., 6 Fire Kine, 6 Tourne Sol, 
109 ¢ rocus, 20 Napoleon do., extra fine yellow, 20 mixed Anemones, i2scariet do., 50 Ranuncu- 
18 6 Gladiolus, 0 Snowdrops, 2 Japan Lilies. 
». orders to H. ALexanper, Kender Street, New Cross, 8.E. 


Joors = POR TRAITS.—Now ready, gratis on application, 
or by post for a postage label. a Catalogue of 1,000 ch ice, useful, and curious Second- 
hand Books ; also a Corslogns of 2,500 Engraved corte its, at very “moderate prices. 
SATURDAY REVIEW from No. 41 to 332, 291 Numbers, ciean, for £1 on sale by 
Surrn, 36 acho Sauare, Lordon. 


B ULL’S LIBRARY.—Two Volumes at a time a Guinea a 
ens for the best Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion. Pro- 
spectus gratis. 
Butx's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. —Surplus 

Copies of “ De Tocqueville's Life,” Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” Stanley's” Eastern 

Church,” Motley’s “ United Netherlands,” “Lord Cranborne’s Essoys,” “Mrs. Delany's 

Lite,” “ Autobiveraphy of Cornelia Kult,” — ~ Named other Superior are now on Sale 

at very greatly Reduced Prices. Catalog: 

Library. 19 Holles Caverdich Sonare, London, W 
EUCCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECURATION, &c. 

ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 


Manufacturers of every description of Church and Domestic Mediaeval Furniture, 
Paper Hangings, &c. Designs and or an Priced C: 
teen applica jon,— 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 


G TAIN E D GLASS WINDOWS 

FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1262.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 64. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
CHUBB & SON.—“ For Perfection of Workmanship, and Construction of Locks; also for the 
Mauufacture of Iron Safes.” Prize Medal awarded at International Exhibition. 


Cue BB'S PATENT SAFES — ~ the most secure against Fire 


and Thiev 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG- oom DOOR 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET- ‘DOOR LATCHES, 
CUUS8'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churehyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 
Cl ANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra lous and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Osten, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 1897. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Henig Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Persons, from <7 15s. lass Dessert Services, for I'welve Persons, from 42. All 
Articles marked in Piain his 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly execut 

LONDON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srarer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mancracrony and Snow Rooms, Baoan Starer. 
1807 


S; AUSAGE and MINCING M ACHIN E.—The Guinea one of 
Burgess & Key's is the best — it is simple, easily cleaned, and quicker in operation than 


any other. 
BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Newgate Street, E.C. 


PPE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 1862. in to SMEF’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” th SLY Paizxs Mepat or Munourable M: given to 
Bedding of any description, sey in their Report, page 6, No. 2905. and page 11, No. 
-omner Tucker perte fectly solid, heaithy,and moderate in price;”..... 

Mastiee as simp € as it is ingenious; ed as healthy as it is comfortable. 
To be obtained of most res ctable Uhoigterer and Bedding W or 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


PPURNILURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Drawing-room Suites, complete 


Bed: -room Suites, eoplete ‘<a 36 


arranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 RO. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on aplication. 
PRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES. JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and oR. 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABL awe 4 Luncheon 
5s. to guineas; 


Baskets, (HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 
for CKESTS and MONOGRAM ARTE DE VISITE. PORTRA TS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY and distinguished all natiens, single Is. 6d. cach ; 
variety of useful ELEGANCIES suitable for PRESENTS, at 

HENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


“ TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” — Clothes of best style 2 and 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment.— 


free by post. 


34 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). COOPER & CO. 


PRIZE MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for very, & fine 
and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waisteoats. " Lists 


Prices on application to 
TILRESHER & GLENNY, Gencral 


MESSRS. CUNDA LL, DOWNES, & CO. undertake to 
Pictures and other Works of Art; Maps, engineering Plans and Drawings; 
Daguersotye pes and other Photographs; and either to enlarge or to reduce them. 
They are likewise prepared, at a day's notice, to photograph Country Howers, Interiors of 
Mansions, Churehes, yoyo re or Building Works in progress, in any part of the country. 
Plans or a can be copied to size up to 26 inches by 21 inches. 
Portraits taken daily at 163 New Bond Street, on the 


tu nty copies 
Carte de full wth, ten ape 
rte de Visite, full length, twen cop) 
‘Terms for Attendance. in the Country, a and for Larger or Cal Portraits, may be had on 
Bpplicaticn. Amateurs’ Negatives printed at charges. 
Ceonpatt, Downes, & Co., Photographers to the Queen, 168 New Bond Street 
(next the Clarendon), and 10 Bedford Piace. Bayswa'er, W. 


FLNGRAVING on WOOD. —B. J. Maxpen begs to announce 


that h ti to every description of DRAWING and py eg on 
Yoon er Who to whom he is prepared to give Place, 


Outfitters, 152 Strand. 
J. & D. NICOLL’S NEW OVERCOATS and JACKETS 
The same skill in fitting, and of is 
reduction of their celebrated Paletots and for Gent 
WEED TRAVELLING CLOAKS ‘snd WRAPEE Guinea anda Hale 
120 Regent Street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 
H J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE PALETOTS and 
* other OVERCOATS fee or i 
t moderate prices. NEGLIGE SUITS. in ew ‘atterns, Two G 


SIXTEEN 'SIILLING TROUSERS, all H.J.&D. 
Nicort, 114 to 120 Regent Sweet, W and 10 Ann’ Square, 


H J. & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS for 
® YOUNG GENTLEMEN are ready for inspection or immediate use. 

BOYS’ KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, One Guinea, 
Condon ani Ana's Nicoxt, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W.; 


The best at 
E.C., London 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 15, 1862. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
FIRE CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


LIFE CAPITAL, £100,000, 
With Power to Increase. 
Chief Office — 73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P., Chai of the National Di Co., London. 
‘Alderman Dakin (Messrs. Dakin Brothers), London. 
Deputy Chairmen H. Mackenzie, Esq., Temple, London. 
two Companies a: Silehed under different deeds, and with separate capital; the 
advantage, therefore, of eoving the capital of each Company distinct is secured, whilst mutual 
benefit will be lw mah A a unity of interest, _ by the great saving of expense in conse- 
quence of the business 0 C bein, in the same o , and, as far 
as practicable, by the same Aten ,and by the same machinery of agents. 
prey. description of HOME and FOREIGN Fire and_Life Insurance business transacted at 
MODERATE RATES. 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVELLING. -- Liberal conditions, see Prospectus. 
LOANS GRANTED on PERSONAL SECURITY. 
BONUSES GIVEN to FIRE POLICY HOLDERS. 
. Paomerness and Livenatrry in the Settlement of Claims. 
COMMISSION Allowed to Agents and others introducing business. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


AS SURANOE OFFICE. 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS 


The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wm. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
Peter Martineau, E. 


James Spicer, 
ohn Goorin Burgoyne, F John Alldin Moore, 
rd G. H, Cav ish, M. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. - 
rederick Cow: r, Esq. John Charlies Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq Richard Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, H. 8. H. Wo llaston, 


prince EQUITABLE, established in - was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 
Pane no portion of the same being diverted 
ices, or for to agents. 
ri of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 


‘he invested capital, on December 31, 1861, exceeded Five millions and a half sterling. 
‘Tine reserve at the’ last" rest,” in ‘December 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis tor future 


divis 
squnder the E the Rrelaw of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 


in 
New ass ee the curren’ prem 1862) will be placed among that number after pa: it of 
their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to'be mad 4 in 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of the Office. 
or Posicres. ~ The full value is on surrender, any deduction. 
Directors will make advances on deposit o: ‘olicies. 


ow — The 
of 


LONDON ASSUR ANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, 
Marine Incorporated by Royal Charter a.p. 1730. Offices, No. 7 


LAZENBY & SON, Foreign 


and Articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst 
phelie Hams, Pickied and Smoxed Ox Tongues, § 
ardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Gree n Peas, Fre ch 
rooms, natoes, French and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and. Glacés Apricots, Gree 
and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins French Plums,anig 
French Chocolates and Bon-Bons ; their celebrated ted Pickies and Sauces, prepared 


ruits, Spices, 

Soaps, der’ personal Coiza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the best descriptions,— 

Families regularly waited on for orders.—6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
celebrated old Trish eee, rivals the finest French Brandy. tid is pure, mild, mellow, 

delici and very w Id in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the London ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great Windmill Stree’ t. We 
Observe the real seal, al. pink label, and cork branded “ Kineshan’s LT. Whisk 


QLD BOTTLED PORT.— 20,000 dozen Choice Vintage 
NOW BOTTLING, 100 PIPES—1s58 VINT. 


Old Rottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 1857 Spar ruling Siosetles, Tlocks, and 
Champagnes. First Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin M ge &e. 


GEORGE SMITH, 8 GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. &c. &e. 
Price Lists of Wines Terms Cash, or London 
Extraordi Old Pale ac Brandies. Old Jamaica Rum, age of three 


generations. Ob! Store and Trish Foreign Liqueurs. 


: Licht WINES. — Hock, Moselle, Beaujolais, direct from 


-—Imperial Wine Company.ai4 Oxford Street, W. 


Loss of APPETITE, WEAKNESS, &e.—A TONIC. — 
Dr. Hassall and the Medical Profession end that —— stimulant — “ Waters’ 
by: Wine.” Manufactured only by ROBERT WA 2 Martin's 
treet, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian he = others, at 20s. a dozen, 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 
I tional Exhibition, Class II. 


(TURTLE. — MoO: ALL'S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, im 
prepared process. Flavour unsurpassed. en leading IMs, 


J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137 HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without over-cookinz, whereby 
and flavour is retained. 


is held every Wednesday, from to! Oclock, for 
Xow ee a Short Account of the Society may be had on application. personally or 

ice. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuarn. 


Established 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Parliament, 4 Vict. c. 9. 


BRITANNIA MUTU AL “LIFE ASSOCIA 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or without participation in 


profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Hell Pre-| Whole 1 Gur 
mium rem. nnual ear’ ter’ 
Age | ist'seven | Rem. of Ase | premium| Free 
ears Lite mium mium 
£e.d. £8. d. | Yrs.| Mos.) £ s. d. £6. 4, £s. d. 
236 0 273 142 on 3 
40 1932 218 4 3 276 144 4 
a) 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
69 368 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


RoY: AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.p. 1720, Ae Gone of King George Se First, and confirmed by 
al Acts of Parliament 


Chief Office, Lonpow; Branch, 29 Pare Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY. Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOUN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


mi ollan 
Ear! of Leven and Melville. 
John Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, sq. Henry Nelsen, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Hon. Josceline Wim. Perey. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druee, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
redk. Joseph 1 ha Esq. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 


Riversdale Wim. Grenfeil, Esq. William So — Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq., M.P. 
William Titles Hibbert, William Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodzson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Fire, Life, and Marlee Assurances on liberal terms. 

Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every t ive Years. 

Any up to £15,000 on the same life. 

Ali 1 participation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 


of partners 
of Bonus equal to the averace returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guarantee of a large invested Capital-Stock. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
with Colour. Importing Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. Horniman's Tea is uncolvured, therefure, always good 


alike. Sold by 2.289 Agents. 
GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottic, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Caosse & Buacwhwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE. LONDON. 


1E ETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

ELY & SONS, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 
COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, &c., speciaily commended at the 
International Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth from 5s, Sets trom ng Guineas. 
Consultation free. For the snceeestal result and efficacy of their system, vide Lane 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


] IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
a by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RATUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
parably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm TTENRY MARSTI, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod fives Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great val 


De. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil peotems 
desired eftect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
tion too often on the of the Pale Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
ed | Savestebty prescribe Dr. de Jongh'’s Cod Liver Oil in rence to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this is 


. pe Jonen’s Licat-Brown Cop Liver On. is onl in Imrentar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. Od. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with h and signature, 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 

SOLE CONSIGNEES? 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION. —Beware of E Proposed Substitutions. 


The advantages of modern rastion, with the securit; Ls an Office whose have 
been by the experience of nearly a Centcry a 
Cor have always allowed the = conve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within ge United pny of charge. 
Prospectus and Table of Bonus wil Sotiewnsces ona lication 
BERT STEELF, Secretary. 


' ! YWO or THREE of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, taken no matter 
at what period of the day, will immediately remove the apathetic feeling which often 
oppresses both mind and body. 
This medicine is feowabarion § of simple vegetable matter, and is so gentle and benign in its 
and effects that it may be taken by young or old at any time, place, or season, with & 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820. 


JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
MENRY DAVIDSON, Esq. 


Thomas Geo. Barc! George Henry Cutler rederick Pattison, FE: 
James C. C. Bell, | William Kobiuson, 
Charles Cave Georze Martin T. Smith, Esa. MAP. 
Edward H. Chapnen, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


George Wm, Cottam, Esq. ‘Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
PROFITS.—F our-fifiiis, or 20 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year. 
assured arc entitled to participat te after payment of one premium. 
BONUS.—The Decennial additions: made to Policies issued b a January 4, 1842, vary from 
£78 to £16 16s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their tive dates. 
tion Policies issued after January 4, 1842, vary in like 


i £50 and 
efteoted with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate 
value. 
ithout Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced ra 
nd further information may b be Chief Office, as ; at tho Branch 
16 Pall Mail; or of the Agente SAMUEL INGALT. Actuary. 


certainty ots ofa result. 
LIFE PILLS may be obtained of ~~ Metpins Vendor, in boxes, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 
and in Family Packets, Ils. each, Directions with cach bo 


OLDER IDGE’S BALM OF ‘COLUMBIA, established up- 
wards of thirty years, A the best and only certain remedy or discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifyin, restoring we liair, W _ot or Moustache, and preventing 
| turning grey. bottles. 3s. 6d., ond lls., by C.& A. OLDRIDGE, 22 citing 
Street, London, Chemists und Perf umers. For Children and Ladies’ 


it is thi 


va Testimonial this week in favour of 


pD*. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr. Charles 
Loder, 224 Stonebow, Lincoln, Nov. 8, 1862: 
medicines, I wy safely yh that your Wafers 


oF my own experience, as a large de = 
"fail to of the m ih; they are truly an invaluable 


never fai | to effect @ speedy’ cure most distressing coug! 
medicine.” 


They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d.,and Ils. Sold by all Chemists. 


HEUM ATISM, NEUR: ALGIA, ae — Those who suffer from 

hese d to try the Patent VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
BRUSIL invented Hoffnanns of Berlin, 20s. sold by all respectable chem 
—Wholesale Agents, S. Maw & Son, | 1 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., of whom pam 
containing ae of the press, testimonials, &e., may be had on application or post 
free on receipt y postae stam 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, F Street, London. 
ts 
the Profits to the Assured. 
Bonuses added to been made 
amount to £3 
he Partici Scale of Premiums effected on fore December 31 of the 
will will share Division of Profits, which will: up to December 


het rovnectase and Forme for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 


Sf J AMES S MURRAY'S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CAMPHOR,and LEMON ornare. now the effect. 
f Druggists, and the an 04 Strand, London; with Dispensi: ‘ars and 


[ TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
ZF. MEDAL for the Superiority of the 


The Jurors of Crass 2 haves awarded a PR 
GLENFIELD 
Sold by all Grocers, Ch Oilmen,&e. . 


ee WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
October, 1862. 
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EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for more than 150 
years, remains unrivalled for quality and The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affordins a choice suited to the taste . Th 
are some of the prices for blade bein the best steel, bearing 
meme, and warranted :— 


8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. 8. 
6 0 9 0 23 0 25 29 33 
2 06 6 0 18 0 20 23 238 
56 66 76 8 9 l 


ELECTRO -PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. The best | 
ae finished, strongly plated. Every article stamped with our mark and © 


VICTORIA. 
This day is published, 2d. with, and 1d, without Map, postage 1d. extra, 
‘THE LAND LAW of VICTORIA (Australia). 


By the 
Dorry, of Public 
W. H. & Sox, 186 Lower Street Dublin to be had 
their Railway Bookstallsy and also at Mr. G. Sraeer Newspaper Office, 


Second Edition, Is, 
AX ADDRESS to the PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. This 
nen hee exhibits an accurate Analysis of the History and Priuciples of the Persons to 
day is published, demy 


"THE DAYS or PERIODS of CREATION; an Answer to 
Reviews.” ByG. 8. 


| FIDDLE. BEADED. KING's. Liny. P Mr. ye and 
‘onter, Rector of An erts, e Cam 
2nd qua.} Best. 2nd. Best. 2nd. | Best. | Best. Derenror, & Co. London: Ber & Darr. 
a. af ow ready, sewed, 5s.; cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 
73183) sie NOTES and QUERIES GENERAL INDEX to SECOND 
SERIE: 
30 4 = 4 sivable. bout 30 ation to for Im the p best upon every 
vab ect, * from ation for in pages body's 
“6 bad ad Somer nels no tubject Iti which will be fous found moet 
useful wae and “and indi o the after the 
| te: ‘Times, N 
BEANE & Co.'s NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
priced FURNISHING LIST may ad on application or post free. This list - 
pura. the leaving articles from ail the Various 7 “a of thelr establi-hment, and is published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


arranged to facilitate y in the < ee. It comprises Table Cw 
Electro-plate, Lamps, Laths, Fenders, Fire-i Bedding, Bri Metal, 
Copper, ‘Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensiis, Nh Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 


DEANE & CO. (opening to the Monument), hondin Bridge. 


AX OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY THINGS: 
Bangs en Statues, Style, Books, Place and Power, the Final 


net without thet we led to acknowledce that the Mon mast be 
the school of gossipi gy ty yi A. K. H. B.” is the most. 


APPIN & COMPANY'S LONDON BRANCH, 
opposite to the Pantheon, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, tains the largest STOC 
ot TRO-SILVER E TL. ERY. "Gentlemen about to 
military and civil appointments in s plate 
the most elegant without the disadvantage of d 


MAPPIN & CO.’"S SPOONS AND FORKS. 


| Full Size. Fiddle. Thread. King’s. Lily. 

12 Table Forks | 21 16 8 0/4214 0/2310 0 2:16 0/2310 0/2214 0/2310 0] | 
Table ms| 116 0 280) 2140 310 0) 216 0 310 0}; 214 0 3W 
12 Dess rt rks 180; 200 2120}; 200 2120); 200 212 0} | 
12 bessertSpns.| 1 7 0 118 0}; 2006; 2120); 200 2120; 20 2120 
Tea Spoons 016 0} 1oo0; 140 100; 1406 1100 


Fach article may be had separately at the same price. The most beautiful and varied | 
assortment to be sccn anywhere of tea and dinner-services, cruets, cruet-frames, dish-covers, 
side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays, fruit-stands, ¢pergnes, &c., the quality excellent, and the prices 
the lowest possible, E-timates submitted for furnishing with plate and cutlery military messes, 
hotels, »nd all public establishments. 

it at prices. 


43, Atate chi. 


Celebrated Cutlery in large stick for and ij 
Tilustrated Catalogues post frec. ‘The only London estalilisiiment is opposite to the ‘antheon, 
Oxtord Street.— Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCIIES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Maker. by special to Her Majesty the Gam.” 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


H* AL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 24s. to 

Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 19s. to 32s. List of prices and 

sizes sent free by post. Heal and Son's Illustrated Catalozue of Be*steads, and Priced List of 
ding, als also: sent t post | free, on on to 196 Court Road, w. 


PuE, PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 


NICKEI SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when l’lated by the patent process of Messrs. Kikington and Co., is beyond all com rison t 
very best articie next to sterling silver tiat can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A of first quality for finish and durability, es follows :— 


smal] useful set, guaran 
Fiddle or | Thread or Lil King's or 
Old Silver! iBrunsw ick Mili 

Fattern. | Pattern. Pattern. = 

£ s.d. £5. 4, 

12 Table Forks. 1130 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table Spoons 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Fork 140 1i2 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 1 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ........ 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 00 0 013 6 015 0 015 0 
2 Sauce J adi 060 oso 090 
Gravy 3) 066 010 0 ol 0 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, o34 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 018 023 026 020 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs..... 026 036 040 040 
1 Puir of Fish 140 176 110 0 1 oe 
) Butter Knife 026 056 060 070 
p Ladle 010 0 017 0 017 0 100 

ifter 033 046 050 o5 0 

Total .. | 9199 |13103 6 40 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain poly above, and a 
relative number of knives, &c., - ~- Tea and Cotes Sets, Dish Covers ner Dishes, 
Cruet and Frames, proportionate prices. Ali kinds of done by the 
patent pi 
CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 

LE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON! ‘S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


| Table Dessert 
Ivony Knives | Knives 
per er 

Dozen. Diem. 

i « s. d. a. 

ene 2 6 10 0 43 
-ineh Fine Ivory Handles | bo i 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Hand 183 0 M4 0 46 
4-inch fine Ivory Handics .. | 240 7 0 73 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles. 32 0 26 0 no 
Ditto with Silver Ferules | 40 0 33 0 2 6 
Ditto. Carved Handles, silver Ferules.. 0 a3 0 17 6 
neg el Electro-Silver Handies, any pat 25 0 19 0 76 
es, of any 0 2060 

Bone anv Hanones.—Kyives axp Forks 

White Bone Handles ll 8 6 26 
i Handi 21 0 7 0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed shoulders |} Wo “oo 40 
ery Strong Rive: 13 0 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases end otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


D4, COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


reat variety, and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on Show at 
Wittiai's S. BURTON ‘8S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s 

set of six: elegant modern patter: s, 39s. 9d. to set; Britannia metal, oe or with- 
out silver pluted handles, £3 lis. to £6 6. set of five; electro-plated, £9 1 the set of 
four. Block tin llot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. 5 meek 228. to 
778. ; electro-plated on nickel, ful size, £9. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


TBONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 

rations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro ey Nickel 

mneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lam aseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, 5, 

ane Cutlery; Baths, Toilet Ware, Ternery, Iron and Brass steads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, pty f the Twenty large we ee 
W.; 1, 14.2.3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, and Place; and 


Newman's Mews. 


| having a range of feeling and 


characteristic and best representative. He is, however, in every respect superior 
to the Country Parson, for his reading is evidently more than usually extensive, w at the 
same time he possesses a fair share of originality and humour.”’—Spectator. 

London : & Dacov, 186 Fleet Street. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown évo. 14s. 


HE LEADBEATER PAPERS; a Selection from the MSS. 


d Correspondence of Mary Leadbeater, contain jing her Annals of Ballitore, with a 
Memetr o oe the Author ; Unpublished Letters of Edmund Burke ; and the Correspondence 
Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe. 


“ The Leadbeater eae are a pleasing publication. They present us with a picture of Quaker 
lite seen through a rosy medium,and — the traits of character tinged by Gaaker simplicity,and 
ht beyond what we should have though: a Quakeress would 

Mrs. Trench's letters, now published, contain, however, a few of the Stories she tells so 


possess. 
| well, and which do not appear . the Dean's volume. "he Letters of the Kev. G. Crabbe close 


and tranquil h 
life ona or Mary Leadbeater, of ail her chosen and dearest friends.” 


Saturday Review. 
London : Brut. & Davy, 186 Flect Street. 
3 vols. fep. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS. The original 
Edition. Illustrated with Maps. 
London: Witt1am Teoe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
YDROPATHY ; or, Hygienic Medicine. By Epwarp W. 
Lave, M-A~. M.D . Edin, » Physician to torium at Sudbrook Park, 
“ A book of consummate ability.” —Press. 
London: Joun New Street, W. 


A REPLY to BISHOP “COLENSO'S BOOK on the 


ATEUCH ; the whole of the of the 
Inaccuracies in his Qui tations from Scripture. 
Manel; : London: Surrcrx, & Co. 
Now ready, Is. 


ATIONS on Mr. GLADSTONE’S DENUNCIA- 


Liye A —_ of LANCASHIRE, contained in a Speech 
detober 7, 1862. By A Meacnanr. 


169 Piccadilly ; and ail Booksellers. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 2 vols. post 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 
2 vols. 93, 


COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 


Seventh Edition. 2s. éd. 
OULITA, THE SERF: a Tragedy. 8s. 


London : Parxer, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
Second Edi 


this day, post 8vo, 5s. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. 


London: Paxxer, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


RMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
King’s College, London. 
WORD BOOK. 3. 
PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s. 
GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES. 3. 
READER. 5s. 
HISTORICAL pipetccr : a Selection from the best German 
Historians, with Ni 
London: the & Bovrx, West Strand. 
&vo. 16s. the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
(THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its relation 
avery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arraca Hetrs. 


the History of Sl 
Vois.1. and IT. 288. Vol. IIT. 16s. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


By Professor Brrnays, of 


This day, demy 8vo. 15s. 

AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY of the 
ANCIENTS. By Sir Geonos Lewis, Bart., M.P. 

London: Parker, Sox, & Bounn, West Strand. 


2 vols. 8v0. 288, 
OX the METHODS of OBSERVATION and REASONING 


in POLITICS. By the Right Sir G. Conxewaut Lewis, Bart., MP. 


y the same A 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION a the EXTRADITION of 


CRIMINALS. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bovrx, West Strand. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
N the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of 
OPINION, By the Right Hon. Sir G. M.P. 
London: Parner, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
AN ENQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of the EARLY 
ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Connewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Pansen, Sox, & Bounn, West Strand. 
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The Saturday Revi iew. 


THE PARTHENON 


Of Saturday, Nov. 15, contsins: 
Ravrews:-MEMOIRES DU DE LAUZUN. Par Lovrs Lacovr. 
ENGLIst youre N OF TERS. By Kavanacu. 


ATUERINE: 
TRAVELS IN BRI COLUMBIA, TA, by COLUMBIA 
AN ER D. b; Macpona 

40 OF A FRENC DETECTIVE. By 


A 
A KEY gir AKSPEARF'S TS. From the German of D. Barnstorff. 
Tie SONNETS OF SHAKSPEARE Boston Conner. 
CLOSH OF THE INVERNATION IBITION, 
©CODICI OF ‘THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 
CUNFERENCE OF MAGNATES. 
Foremy Connrsronne nc LIEGE. 
Semnce: RADIOLARIAN NHIZOPOUS. Ernsr 
Es OF THE ADRIATIC SEA. y Dr. Oscan Scustuwr. 
PROCE NGS _ OF SOCIETIES, 
Pine THE WINTER EXITTRITION: MR, LEECH’S SKETCHES. NOTES 
OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsvendors. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR GAMGEE, 


NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, ED: NBURGH. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY of the DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. With numerous Illustrations. Part I. 1%s.; Part II. just published, 10s. od. 


OUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
Vols. I. and IL. containing Organs of Digestion, Circulation, and Respiration. 6s. each. 


DAIRY STOCK, its SELECTION, DISEASES, and PRO- 


DUCE. 7s. 6d. 
EDINBURGH: TIIOMAS C. JACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN & CO. 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 
PIIOSPHORESCENCE;; or, The Emission of Light by Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals. Dy Dr. T. L. Parson, F.C.S., &c. 
Contrenrs:—Phosphorescence of Minerals—after Insolation—by Heat—by Cleavage—by Fric- 


tion—by Pereussion—by Crystalization—by Molecular or Chemicai Chanze—Phosphorese enes 

of Gases— Metvorolozical Phosphorescence — Duration, Intensity ¢ and Colour of Phosphoric 
Azght in Mineral Bodies—Invi-ible Phosphorescence —Phosphorescence 0) Plants and De cayed 
Vood 


Deed Animat Matter —of Inferivr Organisms — of the Sea—of the Earthworm — 
Sc. lopendra—of Insects—ot Superior Animais Man—Hiistorical Notes —Theory—Practical 


Considerations—List of Works. 


Just published, 2 vols. with Maps and Wcod Encravings, 26s. 

THREE CITIES in RUSSIA. By Professor C. Prazzt Surrrn, 
F.R.SS8. L. & ©., Astr Royal for Scotland, Author of “ Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s 
Experiment,” 

“Tt abounds with pleasant humour, and contains passages of powerful Seeesiptive weitina.’ - 

“ We have risen from the pervsal of his volumes with a livelier, and, we believe, tr wer, we o- 
sion of the great Russian empire, Its history, polities, religion, art, literature, science r 
and resour. es, pass under his review; and his easy, natural, , graceful pen gives light to ehatover 
he touches.” — Witness. 


Just published, 10s. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS, reproduced in Facsimile from 


the First Printed Edition of 1609, by the Rane rocess of Photo-Zincozraphy. From the 
unrivetled copy in the Library of Bridgewater House, by permissiou of the Right Lon. 

the Earl of Eliesmere. 
“ We cannot imagine a more perfect or 
toa reader of 


Just published, 1 handsome vol. cloth gilt, ‘3 3s. 


more interesting present to a book-collector, or even 


SKETCHES in INDIA. One Hundred Photographic Vignettes | 


Captain an N. Scorr, Madras Artillery. With Descriptive Text by C. R. 
arvist r-al-ia 


The same Series mounted as Slides for the Stereoscope, in Rox, with lock and key. £5 5s. 
“ Nothing of its kind can be more complete or beautiful. 
and bear a high magnifying power without suffering in «fivct."—J’artienon. 


1 vol. 20 Coloured Plates, 19s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH ARCILEOLOGY. By the Rey. C. 
Bovrert, M.A. 


Conrenrs:—Chap. 1, Architecture — 2. Architectural Accessories—3. Sen Monuments 
—1, Heraldry—5. Seals—6. Coins—7. Valwography, Illuminations, and ptions—8. Arms 
= Armour —9. Costumes er Personal Orvaments — 10. Pottery, Porcelain, and Glass — 

Miscellaneous Subjects. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., 5 WENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S WORKS.» 


~ 


cloth, 39s. 

2, WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 20s. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 pocket vols. 


cloth, 21s. 
** The above are the only Complcte Editions of Wordsworth’s Poems. 


To be had separately, 


1. THE PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind: an 


Autobiographical Poem. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


2. THE EXCURSION: a Poem. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; in 18mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


3. THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, és. 
4, SELECT PYECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Iilustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, gilt edges, és. 
London: Epwanp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


FOR PRESENTATION AND PRIZES. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’ POEMS AND ITALY. 


One beautiful volume, 8vo. Illustrated with 72 Vignettes, on Steel, from design: Turn 


SAMUEL ROGERS’ POEMS; with Life by 
his Navuzw. 
SAMUEL ROGERS’ ITALY. Illustrated with 55 Vignettes 
Eo Sout, from designs by Turner and Stothard. Same size, style of binding, and price, as 
*,* In cloth lettered, 16s. each volume. 
London: Epwaap Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 
bout November 20 will be published, 


"THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 


and CALEEDARS for 1863. Edited by James Graisnen,F.R.S. In a variety of sizes 
for the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


THE. SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. November 15, 1862, 
2d. Contents: 

Ww aif ward — Ap tions of Science — Professor 
—Soci.ty of Arts and Adult Education — Child Labour in Minufactories — The Day. 

The Monthly part for October, Is., conteins complete Reports of the British —~ge at 

Cambridge, and of the Social Congress at Brassels ; arranged for permanent 

Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


| FAMINE DISTRICT.—THE TEACHINGS OF 

THE EXHIBITION.—TUE_ BUILDER 7 THIS DAY contains: —Fine View of 
New R. C. Church at Killeshandra—Warnings from the * Exhibition "—Sanitary Jottings 
Manchester—Something about Boots and Sioes (with [llustrations)—Jeweliery and Gold in the 
Exhibition—Gageing System at Institute—Life, Growth, and Development in Architecture. 
Pat Stone and Bric! — Thames Embankment—Responsibili: 'y of 
Chapeis—Ch s—Provi News—C &c. 4d.; by post, 
Oleg, 1 York 1 York Streets Cov ent Ga arden and all Booked llers. 


“BAR MAGAZINE. —The Sixth Volume, cloth, 
a aa 6d. now ready ; also Binding Cases, 1s.each. Ail back Numbers and Volumes 
London: Wann & Locr, 158 Fleet Street. 

T. JAMES’S MAGAZINE.—Volume Five is this day ready, 


5s. 6d. ; also Cases, ls.each. All previous Volumes and Numbers are in ore 
London: W. Kewt & Co.. Paternoster Row. 


NO?ICE. —A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Lede 


Andiey’s Seerct.” will in the 1 H Number of “ TEMPLE 
MAGAZINE,” ready November 24. 1s. Mon lily. 
Office: 122 F leet street, London. 


pus AUTHOR of “ WHITEFRIARS” will a Now 


GOMEBODY’S 


The pictures are admirably clear, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 


Novel in the “ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE” for D b 
1s. Monchiy. 


London: Kevr & Co.. Paternoster Row. 


LUGGAGE 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
HWE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA, Critically 
Fxamined. Tart the First: The Pentateuch Examined as an Historical Narrae 
tive. By the Rght Reverend Joun Witttam Cotenxso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Lendon: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS, 
Now ready, fep. Svo. sewed, 38.5 or cloth, 3s. Gd. 
Meret, of MECHANICS; Sixth Edition, greatly im- 
proved. By the Rev. J. A. Gatanaria, M.A., and the Rev. S. Havenron, 
F.R.S., Fellows of Trinity College and Professors in the Unive of Dublin. 
“* “New and improved Editions of the folowing Manuals by the same Authors: — 


STRONOMY ALGEBRA, Panrtl. ........ 
AYDROSTATICS | EUCLID, 2 soe 
OPTICS. MATHEMATICAL TABLES 38. 


Or Gd. more each ook in cloth lettered. 
London: Lonoman, Greev, & 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, Vol. XLV. 8vo. pp. 550, with 9 Pls i (2 coloured) and 9 Diagrams, &c. 
cloth, gilt top, 
WN EDICO-CHIRURGICAL T RANS. ACTIONS by 
a the Royal mans and Chirurgical Society of London. XLV.; Second 
Series, Vol. XXV 
Loxewan, Graven. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


GLE!G'S SCHOOL SERIES, NEW PART. 
Now ready, !8mo. is. ; and ‘en od. 


REATISE on LOGARITHMS; with copious Tables of 
Selected Logarithms, adapted to the Author's Elements of Trigonometry; 
explaining in a simple manner the Nature and Use of Logarithms and Logarithmic 
Tables, the Principles and Methods «f their Construction, and their Applications in 
Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Trigonometry. With numerous Examples and Exercises. 
By the Rev. J. Hunrer, M.A. 
London: Loxemay, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DOLLINGER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Just published, 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 


r j WIE GENTILE and the JEW in the COURTS of the 

TEMPLE of CHRIST; an Introduction to the History of Christianity. From 
the German of Jous J. 1. Dou INGER, Professor of Eccle-iastical History to the 
University of Munich, by the Rev. N. Danneui, M.A, late Fellow of New ‘Coilege, 
Oxford, 

“ Few works more scholasty or more com- 
prehensive have been published of recent 
years. Mr. Darnell’s translation is excellent ; 
and we have to thank him for laying before 
English readers a book so thoroughly solid, gratitude for the skilland industry with which 
and yet universally interesting.” —d thencewm. anobie conception has been res lised ; not fore 

* All these topics are treated with a fulness getting to award praise to the ability with 
of information which makes them histeriea: ly which the translator has executed tiie diffi- 
le ; and with a graphic grouping of the cult task of tran: fusing into English, without 

facts which arrests the attention, nd makes harshness or ambiguity, the valuable matter 
the work one of almost poetic interest. Lumi- of his original.”—Zagli h Churchman, 

London: Grerv, & Co., 14 Larigate Hill. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY READING. 
THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
PplaAln WORDS. First and Second Series. By the Rev. 


‘W. Watsnam How, M.A. 2s. limp cloth, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards, each volume. 
A LARGE TYPE EDITION, cloth boards, $s. 6d. each volume. 
Just pubiished, 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


(THE LIFE of CHRIST; taken from the Services of the 
Chureh. With Questions and Answers. 6d. 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
GHADOWS of TRUTH; or, Thoughts and Allegories, in Prose 
and Verse. By G.M.C. Cloth hoante; elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt contains some pleasing allegories, some thoughtful verses, and some Gospel scenes a4 
out in a very full and careful deseription. It is bey yond the very young, but likely to 
boys and girls in their early teens.” — Guardian. 

London: Jonn Monoan, 10 Paternoster Row. 


THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Just published, Thirty-fifth Edition, crown “ extra cloth, gilt leaves, 8s. 
ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Martin F. Tupper. 
Also, the Illustrated Edition of the same Work, = Designs by the first Artists. 4to. 


London: Hatcwanv & Co.. 187 Piccadilly. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


WINTER at MENTONE. By Avavusrvs J. C. Hare, Esq. 
With a Map of Mentone and its ‘Environs, and several Views. 
London: Wrarwem & Co., Pa ster Row, E.C.; and Holles Street, W. 
Now ready, | vol. $vo. 15s. 

W- ANDERINGS AMONG the FALASHAS in ABYS- 
SINIA, with a Description of the and its Inhabitants. 

ye Map, and Twenty Engravings of\Scenes and Persons taken on the Spot. 

London: Weatnem, Macrwrosn, & Hurt, 24 Paternoster Row, E.C.; and Holles Street, W- 
Just published, | vol. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LYRICS. B First and Second 
the First revised, the now first 
Pickero, Plecadilly, W. 


nousness and abundance of illustration mark 
Prof. Dollinger’s whole work.” 
Clerical Journal. 
“ We take leave of hi mm .. work with 


| cloth extra, 2is. 
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The Review. 


NEW NOVELS FOR NOVEMBER. 
NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 


THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER. By 


C. F. Anusrnoxe, Author of * The Two 1 men,” “ The Medora,” “ The Cruise of 


SCAPEGRACE at SEA; or, Soldiers at Sea 


and Sailors on Shore. By the Author of “ Cavendish,“ The Flying Dutchmat.” 


FAMILY TROUBLES. By the Author of 


“ Constance Dale,” “ The Clifford of Oakley.” A Second Edition on the 18th. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH LAND- 
SCAPE. With Poems, by Tom Tayron. 4to. cloth elegant, 2is. 

ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL. Edited by 
Epseonpv With an Illuminated Frontispece and 100 Iilustrations, és. 

THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN, By W. H. G. Kryesroy. 
With 29 Illustrations, ts. 

DICK RODNEY ; ; or, The Adventures of an Eton Boy. By 
James Grant. 5s. 


THE BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK. 
Tilustrations, by Weir, Watson, H. K. Browne, &c. &c. Square imperial, 


THE WILD MAN of the WEST. By R. M. Batranryne. 


Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


CLARISSA ; The Mervyn Inheritance. By Anne Bowman. 


Illustrated, 3s. 

THE STORY of CERVANTES. By A. B. Epwarps. Iilus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 

RIDDLES and JOKES. Rovrrepee. Fep. 
fancy boards, Is. 


London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 2 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
2 vols. demy Svo. 22s. 


ORLEY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


WITU FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAITS, A.R.A, 
%4* A New Edition is now ready. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY IN UMBRIA 
AND THE MARCHES OF ANCONA, 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


1 vol. post Svo. 78. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN. 


By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
THE GANGES AND THE SEINE: 
Scenes from the Banks of Both. 
By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


1 vol. post 8y0. 5s. 
A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK. 
From Portsmouth to the Peiho. 
EDITED by WALTER WHITE. 


A New and Cheap Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. 12s. 
FRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


| done,a what she has to 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


13 Great Martporoven Srreer. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


MESTREsS and MAID. By the Author of “ Jon Halifax, 


Gentleman,” 2 vols. 


REECE and the GREEKS ; being the Narrative of a . Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its Islands. By Faronrma Barwen. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. (Oa the 21st. 


LE MISERABLES. nox VICTOR HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLISH Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 3is, 6d. 
“ The merits of * Les Mis¢ral erely consist in the conception of it as a whole; it 

abounds page page with of bee uty.” Review, October. 

Having careful ly Mr. Wraxall's i can 
it to the public, aan perfectly faithful version, reta 

‘between the two lancuazes mits of, all the bint point of 

he original. In its present form  -——-—aneal stands a very fair chance ot having as widea 

as the French Edition.” — 


WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanacu, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addle,” “ French Women 2 vols. 21s. 
contribut. on to the literature of the times. Tue com) a 
of each authoress (all women of renown in their day and generaiion), an 
analysis of her principal novels. "Tot this task Miss Kavanagh has brought kn knowledge of er 
subject, delicac; of rimination, industry, and a genial humour her sketches 
pleasant to re Atheneum. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRYING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London: Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By MES. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 

* Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, “and eloquent. Irvinc,as a man and asa pastor, is ot only fully sketched, but, ex- 
hibited with many broad, powerful, and life-like touciies, which leave octrengiew —_ 
ndurgh review. 
PEM ALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Marron. New 

Edition, revised. 2 vols. 21s. “The euthoress writes thro’ good 
taste, and good feeling. The jomena of female prison life which she 
curious, and we consider her to be as authentic as it is new in the form fares ond details of its 
infurmation.”—The Times. 
O CHURCH. 5s. Bound and Illustrated. Forming the 
NOVEMBER yore of HURST oh BAGEtrs STANDARD LIBRARY of 


CHEAP E DIT IONS of POPULAR MODE 
“We all tap It is worth the study."” 


Atheneum. 
r ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Ni arrative. 
COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. “ Whoever 
to i on insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to know what she is, what she has 
do, should consult Count Arrivabene’s volumes, which are written 
in a sty ¢ singularly vivid and “dramatic.” —Dickens's All the Year Round. 
pt AVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Captain C. E. Banarrt-Lewnann, | vol. 
“ Captain Lennard’s Travels afford a good deal of useful and interesting information about 
British Columbia and Vancouver's "Sati Review. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARION LESLIE, By the Rev. P. Beaton. 3 vols. 


LAVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 
of “ Grandmother's Money, Under the Spell,” &c. 3 vols. 
pe y good story. The reader cannot but feel interested in the loves, “the joys, and sorrows 
of the Siaves of the Ring. It is no small raise to say that the present tale posse-ses almost 
every respect, the good q: alities of the + or's previous works.” —Olserver. This novel is both 
well wriiten and interes Sun. aad sustains the author's repu John Bull. 


HE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne Rerp. 3 vols. 
“ Capt. Reid has the advantage of be Be whet may be called personal experience 
to 2 more than ordinarily happy power of description. ‘he Maroon ' will rank amongst 
Capt. id's most popular works.” thenaum 


‘iE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 


“MARGARET AND EER BRIDESMAIDS,” &. 3 vols. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 
BALDWIN’S SPORTING ADVENTURES during 


TEN YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA. In a large 6vo. volume, with 50 beautiful 
Engravings, 2is. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND. By H. W. 


Jessor,M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. Map, 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, the Engineer. 


Portrait, 8vo. 15s. 


GUIZOT’S EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. 


JAMES'S. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


ON the MOUNTAIN. By Rev. G. Tuawnxt. With 


Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the 


Author of “ East Lynne,” and “ The Channings.” 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


THE PROPHECY. By Lady Racnex Butter. 2 vols. 
price 2ls. 


RAISING the VEIL. 2 vols. 21s. 
THE CHANNINGS. By the Author of “ East 


Lynne.” 3 vols. 3is. 6d, 


EAST LYNNE. Seventh Edition. With LIllustra- 
tions. 6s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
613 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 15, 1862. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE & SON. 


New and revised Edition, 7 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £7. 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPZDIA ; or, 


Conversations-Lexicon: being a General Dictionary of Arts, Selene, 
Literature, Biography, and Politics. With Preliminary Dissertations, 
by Distinguished Writers. Illustrated by 154 pages of Steel Engravings 
and 14 Coloured Maps, besides many Engravings on Wood. In the 
present Edition alterations and corrections have been made, which, with 
the addition of an entirely New Supplement, render the work a satis- 
factory exponent of the state of knowledge in the present day. 


3 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £3 3s. 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of INDIA, 


from the First Landing of the English to the Suppression of the Spey 
Revolt ; including an Outline of the Early History of Hindostan, By 
Henry BeEvERIDGE, Esq. ., Advocate. © Illustrated by above 500 
Engravings on Wood, Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., 
and Frontispieces and Titles on Steel. 


“ This elaborate and able work.” —Examiner. 


4 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £4. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the Sepoy 
Revolt. By CHARLES MACFARLANE and the Rey. Tuomas THomson. 
Illustrated by above 1,100 Engravings on Wood, Views, Costumes, 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, &e., and Frontispieces and Titles on Steel. 


the mest benntifel end seally comprehensive history of the nation which has ever 
yet appeared.” —John 


Imperial 4to. half-morocco, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: a Series of above One Hundred carefully Coloured 
Maps, embracing the most Recent Discoveries, and the latest Political 
Divisions of ‘Territory, in all Parts of the World. Compiled from the 
most authentic sources, under the supervision of W. G. BLAck1e, Ph.D., 


F.R.G.S. With an Index, containing references to nearly 120,000 
Places. 
“ The ‘ Imperial Atlas’ ranks far above even its most ambitious competitor.” 


al orning Herald. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2,760 pp. cloth, £4 6s. 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dic- 
tionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Edited by W. G. Bracke, Ph. D., F.R.G.S. Llustrated by nearly 750 
selenite on Wood, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 


“ This ik of reference...... All the articles we have examined, whether long or 
short, exit a ote Sone ot cS in minute detail than we should have thought 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2,883 pp. cloth, £4. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; English, Tech- 


nological, and Scientific. Adapted to the , on State of Pool 
Science, and Art, with a Supplement, containing an extensive Collection 
of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included in previous English Dic- 
tionaries. By Ooirvie, LL.D. Illustrated by above 2,500 
Engravings on Wood. 


“Dr. Cetivio he has not only produced the best English Dictionary that aptots, | but so far as the 
actual state of kn has made some towards perfec 
British Quarterly Review. 


Now publishing in Parts, super-royal 8vo. 2s. each, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Containing all English Words in present use, numerous 
Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more 
important Technical and Scientific Terms. Prepared from Webster, the 
Imperial Dictionary, and other sources, by Jonn Ocitvie, LL.D. The 
Pronunciation adapted to the best modern usage, by Ricuanp Cut, 
F.S.A. Illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. To be com- 
pleted in about Fifteen Parts, of which Eight are now ready. 


2 large vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £3 15s. 


MORTON'S CYCLOPEDIA of AGRICUL- 


TURE, in which the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in 
all their Departments, are thoroughly and practically treated. B: 
Joun C. Morrow, assisted by numerous Eminent Farmers, Land- 
Agents, Scientific Men, and others. With above 1,800 Illustrative 
Figures on Wood and Steel. 


“ A more comprehensive work on Dritish ture, and one uniting so completely the 
ical and scientifi of our h before appeared.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


This day, crown 8vo. 6d. 


THE SACRIFICES which we OWE to 


GOD and HIS CHURCH. A Sermon preached in St. Peter's, Vere 
Street, on Sunday, November 2. Rev. Freverick Denison Maurice, 
Incumbent of st. Peter ’s, St. Mary e. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 


DIALOGUES between a CLERGY MAN wil 


a LAYMAN on FAMILY WORSHIP. By Faeperick Denison Mavrice, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. a Cuaries Joun Vavcnan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; formerly Head Master of Harrow School. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS; 


and Thoughts about Art. By P, G. Hamerton. 


This day, Third Donte handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, with a 
Vignette by ‘I’. Woolner, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 4s. 6d. 


BOOK of PRAISE. From the best 


English Hymn Writers. Selected and Arranged by RounpeLt PALMER, 
*,* This forms one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


This day, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette of Woolner’s Statue of 
Lord Bacon, 4s. Gd. 


BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 


GOOD and EVIL; with Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALpis Waicut, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


*,* This forms one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


This day, 2 vols. demy 8vo. £1 12s. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, 


EMPEROR of the ROMANS. From Chronicies and Documents published 
within the last Ten Years. of Balliol College, Oxford, aud 


the Inner ‘Temple. 
*,* This work has an important myer on the egy of our age. = _ before 
us to 


us the causes of the present d 
ns the promoter of Italian unity, was honoured with the special oxmnlty of the 
apacy 


By ‘I. L. Kineton, M.A., 


NEW EDITION OF HODGSON’s MYTHOLOGY. 


This day, 18mo. cloth, 3s. . 
MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 


TION: a Brief Sketch of the —— of the an a > pares to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. » & . C. Hopeson, B.D te Provost of 
Eton College. New Edition, revised by F. C. HovGson, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


THE TWO CATHERINES ; 


the Heroine. A Novel. 


or, Which is 


Nearly ready, 8vo. with Maps, 


(THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States. 
Oxtord. 
Vol. I—GENERAL VIEW of FEDERALISM. 
TIONS of GREECE. 


By Eowarp A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
— HISTORY of the FEDERA- 


Crown 8yvo. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AUSTRA- 


LIA. By Jonn D.C.L.,. Principal of the University of Sydney. 
With a Preface by A. P. Stantey, D.D., Canon of Christ. Church, and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


This day,.18mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


By I. Topnunrer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


This day, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Francis Proctor, M.A., Vicar of Witton, 
Noriolk ; late Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


Nearly ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 


H. J. Rony, M.A., Under Master of Dulwich College Upper School; late 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


*,* These volumes, forming the first portion of Macmillan & Co.’s ELewEnrsry 
Schuot Cass Books, are handsomely printed in 18mo., and all the volumes of the 
Series will be published at a low a to insure an extensive sale in the Schools of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. ’ 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ILLUSTRATED & JUVENILE BOOKS 


FOR 1868. 
— 


MPSON LOW, SON, & CO. have the 


Pan of announcing the following new and attractive 
Presentation and Juvenile Books. 


Marked with an (*) are now ready ; the remainder will follow in the course of the month. 


EARLY ENGLISH POEMS. From Chaucer to 
Milton. g Speci of the best Poetry during that period, with Bi ical 
price 

*,* The design selected for the binding of this beautiful volume is of a li ich and 

appropriate character, for which the Exhibition Medal isa warded. 
Also, same price, now ready, 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID, illustrated by Franklin. 
FAVOURITE ENGLISL POEMS. Thomson to Tennyson. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Complete Edition. 


Covmpetsing a Collection of the most roe Poems in the English Language, 
with but one or two exceptions unabridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson. With 300 
Illustrations from designs by the first —, 2 vols. royal 8yo. halt-bound, lt, 
Roxburgh style, 388.; or in calf extra, 3 Guine 


IN THE WOODS WITH THE POETS. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Demy fvo. cloth elegant, bevelled boards (uniform with Weir's “ Poetry 
of Nature"’), price 12s.; or morocco extra, 18s. 


Also, uniform, same price, 
WEIR'S POETRY OF NATURE. BRYANT’S FOREST HYMN. 


* SONGS and SONNETS from WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SVPFARE. Selected and arranged by J. Howaup Srav nton, Esq. With 30 exquisite 
Drawings by John Gilbert. Fep. 8vo. bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 
Also, same price, 
ELIZABETHAN POETS: 
TENNYSON'S MAY QUEEN (73. 6d. edition). 


THE CHOICE SERIES of FIVE SHILLING BOOKS, 


Gathite now issued in bevelled boards, forming a most suitable series for presents, 5s. 
ach. 


BLOOMFIELD'S FARMER'S BOY. 

CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE, KEATS'S EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. MILTON'S L'ALLEGRO. 

GRAY'S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY | TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. 
CHURCHYARD. WORDSWORTII'S PASTORAL POEMS. 

GOLDSMITH’'S DESERTED VILLAGE. WHARTON’S HAMLET. 


*SNOW FLAKES, and WHAT THEY TOLD THE 


CUILDREN. By the Author of “ Little Bird Red and Little Bird Bine. ts Illustrated by 
H. K. Browne, and beautifully prented in colours, with “ Child's Play"’ aud 
Little Bird.” Square lémo. bevelled bourds, extra, 


Also, uniform, same price. 
LITTLE. BIRD RED AND LITTLE BIRD BLUE. 
CUILD'’S PLAY. 


* PICCALILLI Mixture. 


land ted by J. R. M 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD. 


By Gitpert Percy. 
d and George Thomas, Square cloth 


Also, uniform, price, 
ROUGH DIAMONDS. Joss 


THE BOYHOOD of MARTIN LUTHER. By Henry 
Mavuew, Author of The Peasant Boy Philosopher.” With Illustrations by Absolun. 
Sinall 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CATLIN'S LIFE AMONGST THE INDIANS. 


* THE STORY of PETER PARLEY’S OWN LIFE. 


rom the Narrative of the late Samucl Goodrich, Esq. (Peter Parley). E: 
Also, uniform, same price, 
THE BOY'S OWN BOOK ABOUT BOATS. 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE ; or, School-boy Days. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 


*THE STORIES THAT LITTLE BREECHES 


Pictures that Charles Ben fi 
Also, same price, 
THE NURSERY PLAYMATE, with 200 Illustrations. 
GREAT FUN FOR OUR LITTLE FRIENDS. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF THE SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 
THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE TREASURY OF STORY BOOKS, 


*KINGSTON’S BOY'S ANNUAL for 1863. With 


Illuminated Title-page and numerous Illustrations. Square cloth, 5s. 
ont é Bestia Annual for young people; full of interesting travels, stirring adventure, and 
sl 


STORIES of the WOODS; or, the Adventures of 
Leather-Stocking: a Book for Boys, cma from Cooper's Series of “ Leather-Stocking 
Tales.” Fep. cloth, illustrated, 5s. 


art,’ ‘om Coffin,’ are quite ir Walter Scott's — perhaps 
* Leather-Stocking ’ is better than any one in Scott's lot.” M. 


Also, uniform 
STORIES OF THE SEA, from Cooper’ 3s “ Naval Tales.” 


MARK WILSON’S FIRST READER. By the Author 
of“ The Picture Alphabet,” and “ The Picture Primer.” With 120 Pictures. 1s. 
Also, 6d. each, 
WILSON’S PICTURE PRIMER. | WILSON’S PICTURE ALPHABET. 


*A SPECIMEN LIST of ILLUSTRATED and 


JUVENILE BOOKS. With 16 Page worked on toned paper, 
F with the name and 


A. & C. BLACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. A New 


School Tule. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. (Early in December. 


VOL. I. of a CYCLOPAEDIA of BIBLICAL LITER- 
ATURE, i and See Editon ty Edition. 1 Te «trated numerous 


DISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of ETHICAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackrnrosu. With eed 
Waswett, D.D., Master ot Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Near iy rea iy. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. New 
Edition, 1862, Containing all the New Boundarics and Latest Discoveries: » New Sketch 
Map of the Federal and Contederate States of America ; Kingdom of Italy, with the 
New Divisions; New Map of China; Sketch Map of Mexico; and ace companied by an 
Index of 65,000 Names. Imperial folio. (Yearly vena. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Price £12 12s, in cloth, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, in 25 volumes 8vo., 


profusely Lilustrated 204 splendid Steel Envrav ings the most eminent Artists of 
their time. including Vandyke, Zucchero, Le Toeque, Wilkie. Turner, Roberts, Lond-eer, 
Stanfield, Frith, Pickeraaill acd, ae. kc. This Edition, w ich cost £15,000 in 
ts I y any work of the kind in our language, and should dad 
place in every Gentleman’ 


Price £10 10s. in cloth, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 48 
volumes, fep. 8vo., printed from a new ont | type, and Illustrated with about 
1,600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel Engravings.  lilustrations are crawn by Artists of the 


highest standing, many of whom -” Minembers of the Royal ny. his Edition 
combines the pictorial Edition (now out of print) with 


the portability of the Author's Seecune. 
Price £6 10s. in cloth, 


THE EDITION of 1847, in 48 volumes, fep. 8vo., 


in large containing 06 Engravings from Steel and Wood, Each 
Yovel is poneselty divided into two volumes. ‘This has long been a favourite Edition 


with the Public. 


Price £3 10s. in cloth, 


THE CABINET EDITION, in 25 handy volumes, 
l2mo., with a beautiful Steel Plate and Woodeut Envraving for eae volume. Each 
voluine contains an entire Novel, which renders this Edition perhaps the most convenient 


tor ordinary purposes. 
Price £2 2s. in cloth, 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 5 large volumes, 
royal Svo., with 100 Illustrations in Wood, and ‘ae famous Portrait ot Seott by Raeburn, 
Engraved on Steel. It is printed in double columus, and is well suited fora Liprary 
where space is a desiceratum. 


HUGH MILLER. 
THE TESTIMONY of the ROCKS; or, Geology in 


Bearings - Natural and Revealed. Profusely Lijustrated. 
wenty-seventh Thousan ‘3. 
THE FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR; or, the 


is of 8 Sixth Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE of the BETSY; or, a Summer 
Ramble Among the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist; 
or, by eee Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. Fifth Thousand, 

rice 7s. Gd. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, New Walks in 
an Old Fi-ld. To which is appended a Series of Geoirg sical Papers, read before the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. Ninth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

AUTOLIOGRAPHY OF HUGIL MILLER. 

MY SCHOOLS and .SCHOOLMASTERS; or, the 
Story of my Education. Tenth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND and _ its 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH of SCOT- 


LAND; or, the Traditional History of Cromarty. Fifth Ecition, 7s. 6d. 


THE HEADSHIP of CHRIST, and the RIGHTS of 
the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. Second Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS: Historical, Biographical, and Critical. 
Second Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH-BOOK of POPULAR GEOLOGY : being a 


Series of Lectures delivered before the Pidlesophical Iastitution of Edinburgh. W ith an 
Introductory Preface, giving a Resumé of the zveure se of Gevlogical Science withiu the 
last Two Years, by Mrs. Minien. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
THE WAY to LIFE: a Series of Discourses. Seventh 


Thousand, fep. Svo. 53. 


THE GOSPEL in EZEKIEL: Illustrated in a Series 


of Discourses. Twenty-seventh Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


CHRIST and the INHERITANCE of the SAINTS: 
| a Series of Discourses. Sixteenth Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Seventh Thou- 


PLEAS for RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, New Edition, each 4s. 64. 
Vol. I. CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
: Il. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE POETS. 
Ill. LAST DAYS OF IMMANUEL KANT. 
IV. THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH. 
V. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
VI. RICHARD BENTLEY, &e. 
VII. PROTESTANTISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
VIII. LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 
IX. THE C-ESARS, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
X. STYLE AND RHETORIC, AND O©HER PAPERS. 
To be completed in Fourteen Volumes. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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MORRIS’S BIRDS. 


CHEAP EDITION, TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHT VOLUMES. 
This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth gilt. Tilustrated with 43 Coloured Plates, the First 
Volume, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B’A. 


LIst OF THE FORTY-THREE COLOURED PLATES. 


‘iffon Vulture. Merlin. Little Owl. 
eyptiun Vulture. Kestrel. Tengma!m's Owl. 
Goshawk. Mottled Owl. 
olden Fagle. ow Hawk. Hawk 
Spotted Eagle. Marsh Harrier. Great Sh 
prey Hen Harrier. Red Beeked ‘Shrike. 
Montacnu's Harrier. Woodchat. 
Rough-Legged Buzzard. Short-Eared Ow}. Great Tit 
Boney Buzzard. Long-Eared Owl. Cole Tit. 
Kit Eagle Owl. Crested Tit. 
Kite. Scops Eared Owl. Blue Tit. 
Jer Fal Snowy Owl, Marsh Tit 
Perez ‘awn Owl. Long Tit. 
Hobby. White Owl. arded Tit. 
Orange-Legged Hobby. 


LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK 1863, 
A Coloured Mlustration by JOHN LEECH, 


Numerous Woodeuts by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL, 
Will be published on the 20th inst. 2s. Gd. 


“PUNCH " OFFICE, 8% FLELT STREET; 
And soid by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


THE NEST HUNTERS: 


Or, Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, 
By WILLIAM DALTON, Esy. 
Author of “ The White Elephant,” &c. 
Fep. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


[At Christmas, 


THE DUCHESS OF TRAJETTO., 


By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Post 8vo. uniform with “ Madame Palissy.” (On Dee. 1, 


ARTHUR NEWTON: 


A Story for the Young. 


By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, 
Author of “ Naomi ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem.” 


1émo. with Frontispiece. (Shortly. 


ARTHUR HALL & CO., 2 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Thi; day is published, ®vo. 12s. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. 


By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the J udges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MUDIE S LIBRARY. 


The Collection of interesting and important Books at Mudie's Library 
is now, by many thousand volumes, the largest in the world. 


The Terms of Subscripiion are moderate. 


Country Subscribers who require Books of sterling merit only, and who are not unwilling to 
wait for the newest Works until the first demand has abated, may obtain TWENTY-FIVE 
VOLUMES AT UNE TIME, of works of ascertained excelience, for FIVE GUINEAS per 


Prospectuses on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


More than Half-a- Million Volumes of interesting and important Books are now in Circulation | 
and on Sale at Mudie's Library 
we oomeouen So is seh further increased from day to day by the addition of ll the best New 

the 
ihe’ Liary Mewengers call on appointed days, to exchange Books, in every part of London 
eties, in connenten with the Library, are now established in nearly every Town | 
of the kingdom 
ts of the ‘Prineipal Works recently added, and Catalogues of the Surplus 

Coples withdrewn for Bale. will be torwarded, postage Tree, on application. 


| 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 


SECOND SERIES. 


Containing Twenty-one Photographs from the Original Drawings 
in the South Kensington Museum. 


List of Subjects: 


COAST OF YORKSHIRE. PEMBURY MILL, KENT. 


CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. WATERMILL. 
PASTORAL WITH CATTLE. HEDGING AND DITCHING. 
THE WYE AND THE SEVERN. STACKYARD. 


FARMYARD WITH PIGS. 
MARINE DABBLERS. 
HINDOO ABLUTIONS. 
CRYPT, KIRKSTALL. 
BRIDGE WITH GOATS. 
SKETCH FOR SHIPPING. 


LAUFENBERG, RHINE. 
DUMBLANE ABBEY. 
EASTGATE, WINCHELSEA. 
SKETCH FOR SEA-PIECE. 
YOUNG ANGLERS. 
JUVENILE TRICKS. 
BRIDGE AND COWS. 


Price, half-bound in morocco, bn 3s.; or in Portfolio with the Photographs mounted 
Cardboard, £3 13s. 6d. 


FIRST SERIES: THIRTY SUBJECTS. 


Price, half-bound in morocco, £3 13s. 6d.; or in Portfolio with the Photographs 
mounted on Cardvoard, #4 4s. 


“ We feel ourselves performing a duty in commending to the utmost this magnificent series, 
Tt is our conviction that more knowledge of the soundest and purest Art is te be gained a7 
study of these marvellous drawings than by visiting the pubiic galleries for a lifetime. 

lectures, sermons, or poems, just as the mind is fitted to receive them.” — A thenceum. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 
FROM THE SCRAP-BOOK OF E. V. B. 


BEING TWELVE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ORIGINAL 
SKETCHES. 


Bound in cloth, 21 5s. 


“ This is a selection from the original sketch-book of a gifted Jody, whose taste leads her to 
delig' t in a sweet and poetic pathos of a high order of feeliny. The designs are executed with 
delicacy and purity of style, and even the technical erro:s of ‘their execution are such as do not 

ciful grace and elegant earnestness with which they abound." thenceum. 


CUNDALL, DOWNES, & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 168 NEW BOND STREET (NEXT THE 
CLARENDON), AND 10 BEDFORD PLACE, BAYSWATER, W. 


In the press, 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, Second Edition of 


LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE 
FAR EAST; 


Or, Travels in Northern Borneo. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION AND AN INDEX. 
By SPENSER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S,, F.E.S. 
Late H.M.’s Consu!-General in Borneo, now H.M.'s Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Hayti. 
“Mr. St. John’s book is not only i ly instructive, and it will be found 
to be more amusing than most of the novels of the preses, \t season. = reader cannot fail to be 


struck with the exceeding beauty of the il h are even re: 
at this day.’’—TZimes. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL, 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Now Novel. 
In the “ Cornhill Magazine,” Monthly, 


SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Tilustrated by J. E. Millais, Esq., R.A. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNITILL. 


A New Novel by the Author of “Adam Bede.” 
In the “Cornhill Magazine,” Monthly, 


ROMOLA. 


By the Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Amberhill,” &c. 
NORMANTON. 


By A. J. BARROWCLIFFE, 
Author of “ Amberhill,” “ Trust for Trust,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, 00., 68 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, demy, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES 
HORSES AN D STABLES. 


By LIEUT.-COL. FITZWYGRAM, 15th (the King’s) Hussars. 
First and Second Series (to be continued). 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNHILL. 
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Saturday 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


LIFE IN A FISHING VILLAGE 


ON THE COAST OF NORMANDY IN 1848 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, 
and Politics, Drawn from Nature. 


By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


1 vol. 8vo. (Early in Di 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready at all Libraries, with Portrait and graphic Tlustrations, 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 


A Memoir of JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GORDON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


“We do not believe that the most practised and chlo exteie could, hovg Gene mere to 
Wilson's literary labours in a favourable light than his daughter has done noe <a 
eview 


Saturday 
“Of Mrs. oy 's two most ing volumes we can only speak in terms of ont com- 


SCOTLAND UNDER HER EARLY 
KINGS: 


A History of the Kingdom to the Close of the Thirteenth 


Century. 
With an eo ep ind. of Kings of the Picts,&c._The Celt and the Teuton—Lets— 
Tenures— s—The Kin—Coinage —Early Ireiand—Picts and Scots—Picts of Gulloway— 


‘The E isn ‘Gime The Danelage—Thanes—Biataghs—Kali Hundison—Ordericus 
The Lheory of Displacement—The Seven Earls—The Laws of King Heury the First. 


By E. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


2 vols. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE CHRONICLE OF GUDRUN: 


A Story of the North Sea. 


FROM THE OLD GERMAN. 


1 vol. fep. Svo. (Nearly ready. 


BALLADS FROM SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 
By NORVAL CLYNE. 


1 vol. fep. 8vo. {In December. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE 


REPUBLIC. 


By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. 
Yrofessor of Greek in the University of St. Fa tal and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
ord. 


1 vol. 8vo. (In preparation. 


ANCIENT LEAVES; 


Or, Translations and Paraphrases from Poets of Greece and 
Rome. 


By D'ARCY WENTWORTH THOMSON. 


1 vol. fep. 8vo. (Yearly ready, 


vu 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA— 
THE INFERNO. 


Translated by W. P. WILKIE, Advocate, 


1 vol. fep. 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


LEAVES OF HEALING FOR THE 
SICK AND SORROWFUL. 


By MARGARET MARIA GORDON (née Brewster), 
Author of “ Little Millie,” &c. 


Cheap Edition, small to. (Nearly ready. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


| 


jo not anew we have ever read a bi ny which on the whole, 


Spectati 
“The authoress has lated & ls with so much feeling and pathos, that, as a true 
jon of natural affecti it would be October 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Author of the “ Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 


Sixth Edition, 1 vol. extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 


“ A work which has run through three or four editions in a month or two... .. } 
eoatcherd fast as the press can print them by the wholesome interest and appreciatic of the 
public.” —Blackwood's Magaz ust; article Sermons. 

“ Dr. Hanne’s new work, as rose-poem on * The Last Day of Our Lord's Passion,’ stands 


alone in the crowded renks of our theological literature. It & greater value than’a whole 


of treatises about the Evidences.” — Wi 


“ARTHUR H. HALLAM.” 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
Author of * Rab and his Friends.” 


EXTRACTED FROM “HORA SUBSECIV..” 
Fep. 8vo, sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ The he st ecesunt of Arthur Hallam, the hero of Mr. Tennyson's Elegiacs, that is anywhere 
to be Time. 


Iv 
TIME’S TREASURE; 
Or, Devout Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. 
EXPRESSED IN VERSE. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 68. 


THE CIRCLE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE : 


A Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Layman’s Experience. 


By Lord KINLOCH, 
One of the Indges of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 


Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


SELECT POPULAR TALES FROM 
THE NORSE. 


By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 
New Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. gilt edges, és. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 


With Illustrations by George Harvey, R.S.A.; J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.; and J. B. 
New and cheaper Edition, | vol. cloth, antique, 5s. 


vi 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE 
BOOK. 


wit I. Lessons from the Natural Bi of Animals. 
1. II. Lessons from the Vegetabl le Wo ‘orld, 
VoL III. Lessons from the Geo, D b of Animals. 


New Editions, with 190 brilliantly Coloured Plates in folio, 10s, 6d. each. 


1x 
HERMINIUS: A ROMANCE. 
By 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. 6. 


it is only because in Ons strife between Paganism and Christianity the ouput must 
clash a similar sound.” —Parthenon. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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WORKS ON 


MEDICAL 


‘SCIENCE. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A MEDICAL VOCABULARY; or, an 


Explanation of all 1 ames, Terms, and Phrases used in 
Reiative Branches of Medical Science, giving their correct Derivation, Meaning, Applica- 
tion, and By yna, M.D., Author of “An Expository Lexicon 


With an Engraving, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


THE WINTER CLIMATE of MENTON ; 


with Hints to Invalids intending to Resive there. By P. C. Parce, F.R.C.S.E.. 
to the Great Nortuern Hospital, formerly Assistant-Surgeon to King's College Hospital. 


Second Edition, with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of DEVON, 


INFLUENCE upon HEALTH. By Tuomas Saartren, M.D., F.R.C.P. \Physician 
Devon and Exeter Hosyital. 


Vol. IIT. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


ANATOMICAL MUSEUM of ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 
*s* Vols. I. and IT. 5s. each, can also be had. 


of the 


vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON DISEASES of the CHEST, including 


ISEASES of HEART and GREAT VESSELS. By Wn. Ferres, M. 
antab., F.R.C.1’., Physician to St. George's Hospital. 


cloth, 10s. 


EPILEPSY + its Symptoms. Treatment, and 


Relation to other Chronic Convulsive Diseases. By J. Russert Reynoups, M. D. Lond., 
Assistaut-Physician to Cuiversity College Hospital. 


Svo. cloth, 12s. iilustrated by 17 Coloured Figures ahd 11 Woodeuts, 


ON WOUNDS and INJURIES of the EYE. 


By W. Warts Coorzn, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


THE DISEASES of the PROSTATE: their 


Polen o and Treatment ; comprising the Second Edition of “ The Enlarzed Prostate,” 
and the Jacks Es-ay of the Royal College of Surgeons for 1860. 
om rson, Assistant-Surgeon to Unive: sity College Huspitu1. 


Second Edition, post cloth, 6s. 


DISEASES of the HEART: their Pathology, 


joie, and Treatment. By W. O. Manaxnam, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. 
! 


T iagn 
Mary" Hospital. 


cloth, 63. dd. 


LECTURES on the GERMS and VESTIGES 


of DISEASE, and on the PREVENTION of the INVASION and FATALITY of 


DISEASE by ‘PERIODICAL EX TIONS, By Honace Dozext, M.D., Phy sician 
Di the Chest. i 


to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases o 


cloth, 6s. 


PHLEGMASIA DOLENS: its Pathology and | 


Treatment, as deduced from Clinical and Physiolozical Researches. Por the Lett- | 
London, during | 


somian Lectures on see, delivered befure the Medical Society of 
Session 1831-62. Ky F. M.D., M.K.C.P.L., Phycician to the 


harlotte’s Hospital, 


Sceond Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL DEBILITY and DEFECTIVE. 


NUTRITION : their Canees. Consequences, and Treatinent. By Suez, F.R.S., 
denior eon ‘to the Royal General Dispeusary, Surgeon to the Bang of England. 


Fourth Cdition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT | 


MEROWN HEALTH. With an to Chapter, especially addressed to 
‘oung Wife. Dy Pys Uexny Cuavasse, 


By the same Author, Fifth dition, fep. Svo. 23. 6d. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE- 


MENT ef her OF FSPRING. 


By Henny | 


With Engravings, post @vo. cluth, 4s. 6d. 


SPINAL CURVATURE: the Mechanical | 


With Encravings, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ON URINE, URINARY DEPOSITS, and | 


CAIAULI. By S. Beare, M.B., F.R.S., Physician to King’s College Hospital. 


Third Edition, fep. $vo. cloth, 25. 


HEMORRHOIDS and PROLAPSUS of the | 


RECTUM; their Pathology and 3: ment, vith especial reference to the U N 
Acid; with a chapter on the Painfal U icer of the Rectum. By ge 
Assistant-Surgeou tu King's Coikge Lospital. 


With Coloured Plates, 8vo. cloth, 128. 


ON CONTINUED FEVERS: their Distinctive 


Characters, Pathology and Treatment. Lectures delivered at the Royal Coll of 
Physicians. Atexaxven M.D., F.R.S., Consulting Physician to the Fever 
Hlospltal; Examiner in Medicine ia the University of Loudon. 


8vo. cloth, 9. 


HEALTH in the TROPICS; or, Sanita: 


A to in India. Dedicated, permission, tothe of Art 
y WJ. Moons, L-R.C.P. Edin., 


Second Edition, much enlarged, post Svo. cloth, Ss. 


-MENTONE, the RIVIERA, CORSICA, and 


BIARRITZ as WINTER CLIMATES. By J. Hexny Berner, M.D. 


Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE RENEWAL of LIFE ; Clinical Lectures, 


Tilustrati of the Restorative System of Medicine. Tuomas K. Cuamatns, M.D, 
Physician to St. Mary's Hospital, By 


Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 158. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE: containing 


the History, Nosology, Description, Statistics, Diagnosis, Pathology and Treatment of 

With an Append’ of Cases. By Joun Cnanues M.D. te 

Lunatics; and Danie, H. M.D., lute Visiting Medical Officer to the 
or’ 


Second Edition, enlarged, post vo. cloth, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of PUERPERAL 


— By R. Uvevare West, M.D., Vice-President of the Obstetrical Society of 
don. . 


Second Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON CHRONIC INTOXICA- 


TION: with an Inquiry into the Infl of the Abuse of Alcohol 
sure of Disease. By Mancen, D., S., Assistant-Physician to the 
‘ospita 


Sixth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


A COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDI- 


nd COMPANIO 
py ad ou IN to the MEDICINE CHEST. By Joux Savonr, Member of 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘ON the USE of PERCHLORIDE of IRON 


in. nquiry into their Physiological Action Propert 
ns. Phydiclan to the Infirmary for Consum; of the 


8vo. cloth, 8s. Gd. 


S| DIABETES : Researches on its Nature - 


Treatment. By F. W. P. 3_D., Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology 
at, Guy" Liospital. = 


With numerous Engravingzs, royal 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LONG, SHORT; and WEAK SIGHT, and their 


Treatment by the Scientific Use Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to, and Lecturer on Ophthalmic at, fital. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


‘LETTERS to a YOUNG PRACTITIONER 


on the DISEASES of CHILDREN. By J. Bowen Hannon, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


8ro. cloth, 10s, 


ON ASTHMA: its Patholog 


and Treatment. By II. H. Sarren, Mi 
Charing. Cross Hospital. 


, Causes, Conse- 
R.S., Assistant-Physician to 


Second Edition, considerably enlarged, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


ON DISEASES of the ABDOMEN, STOMACH, 


and other Parts of the ALIMENTARY CANAL. _ By 8. 0. M.D.. Seni 
inet po Physician to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics at, Guy's 


Third Edition, with Mlustrations, Svo. cloth, 12s. 


oN UTERINE and OVARIAN INFLAM: 


ATION, cod on PHYSIOLOGY and DISEASES of MENSTRUATION. 
By 


Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


-PROLAPSUS, FISTULA in ANO, and 


11.2 MORRHOIDAL AFFECTIONS : their Pathol and T. J. 
‘Asuvox, formerly Surgeon to the Blenheim Dispensary. my 


‘Third Edition, much enlarged, cloth, 10s. ¢d. 


THE FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, ond 
‘ADVANCED LIFE. Considered in their Physiological, Social, and Mura Gideon, 
formerly Externe to the Vene tals, Paris. 


By Wuiam Actor, 


_ JOHN CHOURCHIEL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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